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May Iverson Tackles Life 
By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


Author of ‘* May Iverson—Her Book,” “‘ Tales 
of the Cloister,”’ ‘* Many Kingdoms,” etc. 
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is ge sparkling humor of 


these tales of school 





life proves irresistible. 






There is amusing adventure 





and never-ending fun in the 





story of the young lady and 





her gay-hearted companions 





whose school-days are por- 





 trayed. In fact, every youth- 





ful character in the story is 
brimming over with the joy 







See pp Oe. of living, and the author has 





been eminently successful in her effort to impart to the 





reader this same spirit of light-hearted mirth. The 















convent of St. Catherine’s, the great walled garden, the 
winding river—these form the picturesque background 
for this series of lively scenes. Of the girls themselves, 


ce 


two are drawn from life, “as clearly,” says the author, 


“‘as one can draw who must look at her models through 
the mists of more than twenty years.” But “the mists” 
have apparently only added to the exquisite charm of 


these school-day recollections. 


i Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


The Moth wana pana orcurr 


VIVID, picturesque story, pul- 

sating with the joys and sor- 

rows of every-day life. The 
story is chiefly concerned with the 
character, life, and temptations of 
a very beautiful and spirited girl, 
the mother of two young children, 
whose husband has apparently lost 
all interest in her except as a source 
of income. The woman falls under 
the influence of two other men— 
one, Cunningham, an able lawyer 
and a married man, who is attracted 
and amused by her high-spirited, 
unconventional conduct; the other, 
Auchester, an Englishman, whose 
code of life is exceedingly un- 
conventional, and who wishes to 
take Lucy away from her uncongenial home. The in- 
fluence of these two men upon her life—one trying to 
persuade her to shake the bonds of conventionality, 
the other protesting that such a course would only 
result in absolute ruin—forms a theme that grips the at- 
tention of the reader from start to finish. How Auchester 
induced Lucy to meet him at a fashionable road-house 
and there unfolded his plans for an irregular life; how 
Cunningham, learning of their escapade, rushed to the 
road-house to save her; how the woman’s eyes were 
finally opened to the startling result of her indiscretion— 
are all related as the story sweeps from this point to its 
remarkable conclusion. 





With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 






































By THE AUTHOR OF “THE INNER SHRINE” 


ARKED by exceeding- 
M ly good psychological 
keenness of insight and 
character creation, this novel 
is well worth reading as an 
educative force, and is in 
every way worthy of. the 
clever author who lately won 
fame in the new novel, “The 
Inner Shrine.”—The Orego- 
nian (Portland, Ore.). “‘The 
novelist is prolific in de- 
vising interesting situations 
and skilful in depicting con- 
9 A ‘ trasts of character that lend 
\S ae vitality to the successive 
IN scenes.””— North American 
MN) (Philadelphia). “The story 
is ingeniously and cleverly written and it will furnish 
most delightful summer reading.” —Public Ledger (Phila- 
delphia). ‘The story is one of tense emotional situa- 
tions, treated with restraint and good taste and deep 
psychological insight.”—Times (New York). ‘“Stand- 
ing out above the mass of recent fiction, ‘The Street 
Called Straight’ bids fair to have more than the brief 
vogue of the best seller. The plot is a subtle study in 
character and the end is a happy one. It is one book 
in a thousand.”—Evening Express (Portland, Me.). 








Eight Dlustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 








The Street Called Straight | The Red Lane™s’Y 


* The Remsedder * etc. 


RATTLING good story of 
A love and adventure, with 
its setting near the land 

of Evangeline. The Canadian 
border, especially that part of 
it lying between Maine and New 
Brunswick, has been the scene 
of many strange adventures, in 
which smuggling and interracial 
quarrels and unknown battles 
for forest rights have played a 
constant part. Many of these 
adventures have centered about 
“The Red Lane”—the secret 
channel by which the border 
smugglers operate. The author 
has occupied himself with not 
only romance and adventure, but 
also the peculiar characters, ec- 
centric and rare in humor, which 
he has found in our eastern 
borderland. There is perhaps no 
one of our writers who has a keener eye for the oddities of 
human nature than Mr. Day, and there is assuredly no 
one more intimately acquainted with his field. While his 
new novel makes the reader feel the strenuousness of com- 
petition and the actual shock of man against man in an al- 
most primitive warfare, it nevertheless pictures the develop- 
ment of an absorbing love story, and it is peculiarly rich 
in quaint types which will live in the reader’s memory. 





Mlustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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Next 
Month 


(See also column at 
other side of page 


Allthenewthingsinclothes, 
for purses and figures of 
every requirement, are 
shown in the brimful 
pages of the October Bazar 
—this in addition to all the 
stories and regular depart- 
ments. 


Fall 
Fashion 
Number 


From Paris they come— 
these gowns and hats and 
everything wearable—and 
from the birthplaces of 
American fashions, too." 


€ Will the waist be higher? 
© What about the pannier? 
€ Whichway will sleeves go? 


The answers—and, too, the 
answers to all questions 
that will arise concerning 
your fall clothes—are in 
the October Bazar. 


16 Full Pages 
in Color 


Early Autumn Street 
Costumes 

Fashions for Young Girls 
New Mourning Fashions 
Crépe - trimmed House 

Gowns 
French House Gowns 
For Aftérnoon Wear 


Girl’s House Frocks 
For Every-day Wear 
New Tailoréd Suits 
Smart Reception Gowns 
Fashions for Between 


Seasons 
Fashions for All Occasions 


Novelties for Autumn 
Millinery and Neckwear 


In the Smart Shops 
What Modistes are 
Showing 


Special illustrated articles 
on: 
€ Making Over Last Year’s 


Gowns on This Year's 
Models 


€ Trimming Sugges ions 
for Freshening Old Frocks 


or Gowns 


and many other timely 
helps to the woman who 
makes her own clothes. 
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Information for Subscribers 


Harper's Bazar is published monthly. Single copies 15 cents. Yearly subscriptions, 
$1.25, in the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines; $1.60 in Canada; 
$1.97 in other countries. 

The safest way to send your subscription is by express or postal money order. Rural 
pe — carriers supply blanks. Make orders payable to Harper & Brothers, New 

‘ork City. 

When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, 
using the bia blank inclosed, so that no interruption wiil occur in your receipt of The Bazar. 

In gene oy of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now be- 
ing sent new one. 











YOUR LETTERS 


In this number of The Bazar the regular de 
partments appear in a dedi hs ly different arrange 
ment, together with several new ones. In both o 


and new the aim is to ine réien the efficiency of 


e- 
1d 


4 


The Bazar's writers and experts, whose help is at 


the service of every reader. The Bazar is equipp 
for carefully and quickly giving this service. 
Letters written to these departments (see note 
each for proper address) will be welcome. Let- 
ters on any topics not treated will also be re- 
ceived gladly. The Bazar believes that it has 
ready for you the best special advice and train 
experts—and this help is yours for the asking. 


ed 


in 


ed 





York, N. Y.; Frederick A. Duneka, Secretary, Franklin 
Frederick T. Leigh, Treasurer, Franklin Square, New York, 
Sutsssbas Go Tot Ves Gudhethne ep ehesin dil nit 


























The 
October 
Bazar 


(= also column at 
other side of page 


You will find two very 


‘charming love stories in 


the “Bazar next month— 
besides all the news about 


Géthes and fall fashions— 


and one of these’ love 
stories is by the 


Baroness von Hutten, 
who wrote ‘‘Pam’”’ 


Theotherstory iscalled“ At 
the End of the Lane.”’ An- 
other, called “‘A Deserter, 
is a story that means some- 
thing, and there is also a 
dramatic installment of 
the big serial, “‘As Czesar’s 
Wife.” 

The number is rich in 
really important articles. 


My Mother 
Didn’t Tell Me! 


is a heart-stirring personal 
experience which one 
daughter went through— 
set forth in the pages of the 
October Bazar for all moth- 
ers and all daughters. 


Prayers 
for Little Folks 


by John Martin 

is one of the Harper’s 
Young People pages for 
October. For the girl who 
is going away to school this 
fall, and also for the ones 
who remember the older 
days, 


Julia C. R. Dorr 
has -written 


When L Was a Girl 


The girls’ schools then 
were different, but they 
gave the world women like 
Mrs. Dorr, beloved of mag- 
azine readers for 40 years. 


James Oppenheim 


relates an actual experience 
which will help solve the 
problems of every parent 
of a nervous child. An 
important announcement 
is also made—the prize- 
winners in THE WIFE’S 
SHARE, the series of let- 
ters on the family income. 


The October Bazar has all 

the departments—and one 

or two new ones, all at the 

service of Bazar readers. 
Order 

Next Month’s Bazar 

























































THE HOMEMAKERS 


PAINTED FOR HARPER'S BAZAR BY P. V. EB. IVORY 
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This is your page, and in it those who are making The Bazar for you, hope to be brought 


into close personal friendship with every member of the big Bazar family. 


Like a monthly 


letter it will bring to you all sorts of interesting news about the many good things which are 
being planned for the coming months—things so interesting, so novel, and of so many kinds that 
you are certain to be interested in knowing about them and talking them over with your friends 





~~ (OST OF US, as we are reading this number of The 

M Bazar, ate singing—or sighing, possibly—a “‘good-by 

to summer.”” And most of us, with the Labor Day 

holiday as a milestone and the beginning of school as an 

epoch, are looking ahead. The look reveals a busy fall 

and winter. So, just on the threshold, there comes to 

\/ | every reader of The Bazar a message which means both 

work and play, and to many thousands it is a message 

of serious importance—the beginning of the new Prize Needle- 
work Contest. 

It is with the desire to help every woman and every girl to 
enter the contest, and to enable her to do the work easily with 
plenty of time for doing it well and winning a prize, that the 
details are printed in this number. 

To every one who enters the contest there must be a certain 
satisfaction in knowing that she will be contributing to a field of 
artistic endeavor which is among the oldest and most cherished in 
history. Some day the story of needlework, both the art and the 
great human story woven into it, will be written. That story will 
be genuine history. Probably most of us will agree that our most 
characteristically national development of embroidery is still the 
American Colonial sampler. What a glimpse of an era and its 
people the very word sampler brings to the mind! And by con- 
trast what a glimpse of progress is given by the beautiful needle- 
work of to-day. © 

OHN MARTIN’S PRAYERS for Little People are among the 

things the editors especially wish The Bazar family to know 
about. The delicate, reverent sentiment of them is hard to show in 
words. It will be necessary to read the Prayers in the next number. 
There are four pictures drawn by John Rae in the same spirit. This 
page of John Martin’s breathes the same sympathetic understand- 
ing that made his Letters so welcome. 

Harper’s Young People have three pages again this month. They 
are entitled to just as good stories and pictures as their fathers and 
mothers had when they were Harper’s Young People too. Soon 
the editors hope to give them a continued story of special interest. 

The Puzzle Mill is for young readers, of course, as well as old, 
and it is a pleasure to announce that many of the successful solu- 
tions are now made by boys and girls. In fact, some of the very best 
lists of answers come from them. 





HE HISTORY OF NEEDLEWORK and embroidery 
is rich in illustrious names. Some. of the world’s 
greatest artists have designed, and even worked out 
in the actual materials, embroidery as it is known 
to-day. Church history also gives a high place to the 
art and to the women who have contributed to it. 
The handkerchief, which is more modern than we some- 
times suppose, came into use during Queen Elizabeth’s 
was an elaborate affair of lace and embroidery. 











reign and 


. In fact, embroidery as the term is now used seems to 


have had its first wide popularity, at least among English- 
speaking peoples, in the splendid Elizabethan period. The Countess 


- of Shrewsbury, wife of the custodian of Mary Queen of Scots, was 


famous for her embroideries. While Shakespeare was writing his 
plays the Countess was making embroidery an art. Many rich 
pieces, especially velvet panels, were worked out by her and under 
her direction. One authority says that among the finest artistic 
monuments of Elizabeth’s time are the vast embroideries at Hard- 
wick Hall, now belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. 

Lovers of intricate and elaborate embroidery always had a 


champion in William Morris, the master craftsman and associate of 
Ruskin and Burne-Jones, who declared that embroidery is “not 
worth doing unless it is very rich or very delicate or both.”” The 
studio of Morris in Red Lion Square was a meeting-place for em- 
broidery enthusiasts of half a century ago. There a notable group 
often met to work in silk and cloth from the master’s designs. 
Among them were the young women of the Burne-Jones and Morris 
families. 

In the time intervening between Elizabeth and William Morris 
embroidery was not highly esteemed. Morris regretted the decline 
of the once noble art into mere fancy work, examples of which can 
still be seen in the Landseer dogs and the heroines of Scott’s novels 
done in Berlin wool. It is probable that the protests, voiced in the 
vigorous terms of the craftsman, led to the gradual improvement in 
embroidery which is still going on—which The Bazar family is 
carrying to still further beauty and usefulness. 


[.,.._. ) ARE ON THE EVE of an extensive embroidery 
revival” was the prediction made in May, 1910, when 
the first Bazar Prize Contest was inaugurated. 
This prophecy has been abundantly fulfilled, for eight 
thousand Bazar readers entered the competition last 
year—an unprecedented number, the embroidery ex- 
perts say. But there has been still another revival. 
During the months that have been occupied in prepar- 
ing the designs and arrangements for the new contest a very impor- 
tant discovery was made by the editors. The result is told in one 
word, the change from Embroidery to Needlework for the title of the 
contest. In the office there was felt a deep conviction that the 
average needlewoman should be given a chance to compete as well 
as the one experienced in fine embroidery. Those who have trained 
themselves to work skillfully in silk are given the same oppor- 
tunity as before, and there is also an opportunity for the women 
who love to crochet, to knit, and to whom fine sewing is a delight. 
To meet the widened scope of the contest the number of classes 
is now increased to five and the number of prizes doubled—six 
hundred and twenty-three in all. After reading the two pages in 
which pictures of the designs as well as the conditions of the con- 
test are printed, every woman and girl who can thread a needle 
will see that she has an excellent chance of winning a prize. 

There are no money conditions attached; in fact, it is not even 
necessary to be a subscriber to The Bazar. The whole idea of the 
contest is to give the freest possible opportunity for every American 
woman (that includes Canada, of course) to express her artistic 
ability in needlework and to be rewarded for her work and skill. 











OY AND SUCCESS are at last connected with the servant 

problem afd its solution. Vexation and failure every woman 
knows only too well, so it is with a good deal of pride that the 
editors of The Bazar present the other side—the new side—three 
pages further along in this number. It is a human story, laying 
hold of the realities, and told in the words of a young woman who 
had the sweet gift of self-expression to an uncommon degree. 
And, too, she had a rich mind and heart to express! 

There is a little story about this story—which is not fiction in the 
ordinary sense—that would serve as a monument to Myrtle Reed if 
she needed one. Every word is true and every incident happened 
in Myrtle Reed’s own home. The editors believe that this story 
is of more genuine interest and importance than any other feature 
printed in a home magazine this fall. They would be very glad to 
hear from women about it 


Copyright, 1912, by Harper & Brothers. All rights reserved. 
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~The Most 





Illustrations by C. M. Relyea 


O one but Mrs. Dysart would have thought 

of responding to an invitation to Mifflin’s 

old-home week with an offer of a thousand- 
I dollar portrait of the woman who had done 
the most for Mifflin and which should be hung in the 
new library building. Any one else would have known 
how hard it would be to decide on the woman. But 
Mrs. Dysart was peculiar or she would not live in 
Seattle when she could just as well live in Mifflin; she 
was indolent or she would have made her own choice. 

We were positive that there were artists in St. Paul 
or Minneapolis who would be glad to make a good like- 
ness of any one for a hundred dollars, and, perhaps, 
throw in the frame. That would leave nine hundred dol- 
lars for ornamental street lights which Mifflin wanted 
because Lakeville had them and Lakeville was no larger 
nor no more prosperous than Mifflin. But Mrs. Dysart 
wrote back that she did not care for machine-made por- 
traits and that in her opinion a town .of five thousand 
did not need ornamental street lights. And as Mrs. 
Dysart was a Wrenn, and every one within forty miles 
knew how stubborn the Wrenns were, there was nothing 
more to say, for it was her money that was to be spent. 

There were a number of women to be considered, for 
Mifflin seemed to have an atmosphere that produced 
genius. There was Henrietta Hallowell, whose own pic- 
tures were not to be bought for several times a thousand 
dollars, and who registered from Paris, France, when 
she was away from that city, which Mifflin thought was 
affected and snobbish, considering that the Hallowells 
had paid taxes in Mifflin for three generations and the 
Hallowell house is occupied this minute by her brother 
and a niece. 

Grace Jordan, a granddaughter of old Steve Jordan, 
who built the first. frame house in Mifflin, wrote plays, 
but no one quite believed 
the money she was said to 


for Mifflin 


By Frances R. Sterrett 





reform that she did not explain to 
Mifflin, and we had a reputation for 
progress that we did not deserve. 

There were others whose names 
were mentioned: Old Mrs. Slocum, 
who had been an army nurse in the 
Civil War; Lily Leslie, the first 
white child born in Mifflin; Mrs. 
Samantha Pendergast, who had car- 
ried the W. C. T. U. white ribbon 
from sea to sea; and Mrs. Mary 
Hoskins, who had been arrested for 
suffragetting forty years ago and 
was still crying for the ballot. 

Mrs. Dysart had left the choice 
to public vote. “It is something 
that every one should be interested 
in,” she wrote, “and no one person 
or even a committee, can decide. 
Gather the good people at a town 
meeting and let them name the 
woman who has done the most for 
Mifflin.” 

Some of us thought that Mrs. Dysart wanted to be chosen 
herself but was too modest to say so. She had given 
the library building in memory of her father and built 
a church in memory of her mother, and, although she 
lived in Seattle, she contributed generously to any re- 
quest the Mifflin people made. She had really done quite 
a little, in her own way, of course, and if she had sent 
her picture we would have been willing to hang it in 
the library, but as she didn’t send it 1 was pretty sure 
that all she would have to do with the portrait was to 
pay the bill. 

“There isn’t a doubt,” young Steve Jordan told Hallie 








In the 


shadow of 





& uy 


the lilac hedge Steve kissed her 


“Every one says Aunt Grace should have the Nobel 
prize for her last play, ‘ Peace,’ and when she is men- 
tioned for international honors it is ridiculous for lier 
own townpeople to turn her down.” 

“Well, they are going to turn her down!” Hallie in- 
sisted. “ Mifflin owes this honor to my aunt, and I shall 
see that the debt is paid.” 

Steve looked at her sadly. “I don’t want to work 
against you, Hallie, but in this case I can’t consult my 
own wishes. I'll have to root for Aunt Grace. You'll 
see that I know something of the political game when 
the votes in this election are counted.” 

“I wasn’t class presi- 
dent at college for noth- 





from them 
until Oliver Maybe, the 
cashier of the Mifflin 
bank, told us the figures 
on two checks that she 
deposited the last time 
she was home. 


have made 


F course, the chureh 
people were in favor 
of Martha Rayton, who 
went to China when she 
was twenty-three, and had 
spent twenty-five years at 
the head of a school be- 
wildering the Chinese girls 
hy teaching them that 
their ancestors had been 
all wrong in regard to 
customs, and 
Martha had per- 
formed marvelous feats in 
time of famine, cholera, 
and uprisings, and we 
were all proud of her 
when we read of the brav- 
ery of “The Angel of 
Foo Choo” in the news- 
papers. 

Then there was Mifflina. 
You may have heard her 
sing in opera, but, if not, 
you surely know what 
tooth-paste she uses? She 
was a little Mifflin raga- 
muffin, and how she got her 
musical education is a mys- 
tery to this day. But she 
got it, and when she went 
into opera she took Mifflina 


creed, 


clothes. 














ing,” she told him, hotly. 
“Your aunt will never be 
chosen. Never!” 

Just such talk was tak- 
ing place all over Mifflin. 
As I told John Gold, the 
mayor, if Mrs. Dysart 
wanted to raise discord 
and ill will she couldn't 
have planted better seed, 
but he said 
Dysart was all right. The 
trouble was that Mifflin 
didn’t have sense enough 
to do its duty and cinch 
the new hotel the business 
men wanted, and which 
they were willing to call 
the Dysart House if Mrs. 
Dysart would build it. 
Men are mostly pockets, 
it seems to me, and if they 
didn’t have women to 
beautify and uplift them, 
I’d hate to think of what 
they’d do. 

So the question of what 
woman had done the most 
for Mifflin was argued 
with much heat over back 
fences, on the street. in 
the stores, and even on the 
church steps. Old { iend- 
ships were broken and 
new ones formed. We 
never realized how stub- 
born people could be until 
we tried to show thei how 
superior our candidate 
was. And the methods 











for her professional name. 

We all knew that Mrs. 
Mason, the president of 
tlie Woman’s Club, 
thought that she was entitled to the honor, and there 
is no doubt that she had helped us get pure water. She 
had agitated pure food too, until the grocers and butch- 
ers prayed that Mr. Mason might be promoted and re- 
moved from Mifflin, and she had established a civic 
cleaning day that sent every man who had the railroad 
fare to St. Paul on business. ‘There was not a national 
movement of any kind from universal peace to dress 





She brought the picture that attracted his attention 


Hallowell, “that Aunt Grace will be chosen. You’ve 
seen her plays and youll have to acknowledge that her 
life has helped the world as well as Mifflin.” 

“She hasn’t done any more good than Aunt Henny!” 
retorted Miss Henrietta Hallowell’s namesake. “ Dr. 
Abbott says that every picture she paints is a sermon. 
Hasn’t France just bought one? And there isn’t a de- 
cent collection anywhere now without a Hallowell.” 


some folks used! 

Steve Jordan’s father let 
it be known that lie was 
thinking of putting * 
fountain in the new park, but he’d wait until the por 
trait question was settled: And right away Robert Hal- 
lowell said he might pull down the ice-houses on the 
river-bank, that had been an eyesore to the club women 
for three years, and clear the ground, but he w ouldn’t 
begin until he knew what woman had been chosen. And 
Mifflina’s press agent heard that her name had been 
mentioned, and wrote to the mayor that Mifflina had #! 
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s wanted to do something for her home town—that 


way 
had never done anything for her—and would the mayor 
please tell her what was wanted—a gymnasium or a 


statue of a pioneer. When this letter was published in 
the Sentinel by the editor, who was working for Martha 
ravton, we felt that Mifflina’s chance was gone. This 
was a Mifflin affair, and we didn’t want any interference 
from a New York press agent. 

That was the situation—every one at sword’s - point 
the day before the meeting. Hallie Hallowell was walk- 
ing down High Street after a fruitless and exhaustive 
interview with old Mrs. Weiss, who was as deaf as a 
post, and who believed more in foreign missions than 
in modern art. 


'EVE JORDAN was coming up High Street after a 

vain attempt to convince old Mr. Porter that the 
theater was not another name for Hell. But Mr. Porter 
was ninety-seven years old and obstinate. He managed 
the Porter family, which was so proud of his longevity 
that not a member of it even dared to say what break- 
fast food he preferred until he had asked Grandfather 
Porter. 

Hallie saw Steve at the corner, and as she was not in- 
clined for either argument or joke, she turned, in at the 
first gate. Before she reached the door Steve was at her 
heels. 

“J had forgotten what a tidy bunch of votes Aunty 
Warner can swing,” he said. : 

Before she could reply Aunty Warner stood before 
then She was short and stout, with a round face 
whose dimples had never succeeded in turning into 
wrinkles, and the corners of her eyes and the corners of 
her mouth turned up in a habit they had formed in 
her youth. She was the type of woman that a child 
would cuddle against, a woman confide in, and a man 
take his socks to when his wife was out of town. Every 
one in Mifflin called her Aunty Warner. 

If Steve and Hallie had felt irritated and hot they 
forgot it when she took their hands and ushered them 
into the darkened parlor and brought root-beer of her 
own brewing and which was like no other root-beer, 
perhaps because it was put up in odd bottles and had 
the corks tied down with strings. 

“I’m so glad to see you,” beamed Aunty Warner. 
“You couldn’t have chosen a better time, for I’m all 
alone with the exception of Barnabas, two cats, a lame 
dog, and a sick chicken,” and she laughed. 

“Barnabas?” questioned Hallie, who began to feel that 
the world was not as black as she had thought it. 

“He’s the little chap that was hurt at the circus last 
week. There wasn’t any place to send him, so I said 
give him to me. I’m‘so used to having youngsters under- 
foot I'd feel lost if I hadn’t faces to wash and kiss. He’s 
doing well, but I’m not going to let him go back. He 
hasn’t any one belonging to him, and I don’t believe 
a circus is the best place for a growing boy. Circuses 
are amusing, but I’m not sure that they are moral and 
educating, leaving out the 
menagerie part with ani- 
mals from every clime.” 

“How many youngsters 
have you, Aunty Warner?” 
asked Steve, at peace once 
more with the world. He 
could just glimpse a 
picture on the shelf, in 
which Aunty Warner 
seemed to be the center of 
a large group of assorted 
boys and girls. 

“Do you mean of my 
own?” She raised the 
curtain a bit and begged 
them to have more root- 
beer. “Or do you mean 
how many I’ve spanked ?” 

“ Both.” 

“Well, I can honestly 
say this old house hasn’t 
been without youngsters 
since we moved in thirty- 
six years ago. There 
were my own seven that 
Pa Warner died and left 
me with when he had pneu- 
monia on both lungs. He 
didn’t have anything else 
to leave, poor man, but 
this house and a mortgage 
of $1,500, but he did the 
best he could. Albert was 
the eldest, just goin’ on 
‘leven. Folks told me to 
put them in homes, for I 
wasn’t as strong then as I am now, but I said just 
because they’d lost their father was no reason why they 
should lose their home and mother. My, but they made 
me mad, Miss Hallie! I wondered what kind of a 
critter they thought 1 was to give up the children the 
lord sent me beeause I didn’t have anything to raise 
*m on but a mortgage. I could sew, and folks were 
geod and kind, like they always are, and we got along 
inst-rate. I sewed for your mother, Miss Hallie, made 
all your little dresses and trimmed them with the best 
rdging and lace. Your ma wouldn’t have any cheap bar- 
gain stuff. And every year kept getting better until 
now T haven’t enough to do to keep me real healthy, and 
1 Woulin’t change places with a queen on her throne.” 








“How many were there besides your own seven?” 
asked Steve, idly. 
“You can count for yourself.” 


c= brought the picture that had attracted his atten- 
tion, wiping it on her apron before she handed it 
to Hallie. 

“That was taken last summer, but there’s been some 
since. I’m a queer old body,” she went on, apologeti- 
cally. “I can’t bear to hear of a child being abused or 
neglected. I’ve got to have him where I can see that 
he’s being treated fair. I’ve got my own ideas about 
raising children, and I’ve tried ’em on enough to know 
they’re good. There was John Gold, the mayor. When 
his father and mother died there wasn’t any place for 
him but the poor-farm, and | just couldn’t let him go 
there. And now he’s mayor of Mifflin! I took Sam 
Simmons when his pa and ma went west to make their 
fortunes. They must have been disappointed, for 1 
never heard of them after they paid the first month’s 
board. Folks thought I ought to send Sam.away, but, 
land! I was never one to visit the sins of the fathers on 
the sons! The Lord can do that if He wants to, but 
I haven’t got the heart. And Sam earned his keep, 
twice over. The three Maloneys came the next winter. 
Their father was a second cousin of Pa Warner’s, and 
when their mother ran away Maloney was that helpless 
it didn’t seem neighborly not to lend a hand. He went 
to the woods and hain’t ever come back. ‘The children 
were good little tykes. I never had any mite of trouble 
with any of them but Dan, and he’s in the State leg- 
islature now.” 

“You see,” she went on, “I can’t paint pictures nor 
write plays like your aunts. I’m just a plain old woman 
who loves children and don’t mind doing for them. 
It’s the only accomplishment I’ve got, if you can call 
it that. And so I kept the house full. Albert makes 
me have a hired girl now. He’d rather I didn’t bother 
with any more youngsters, but, as I told him, when 
I get so that taking care of boys and girls is too much 
for me I’m ready for my grave beside Pa Warner under 
the stone Albert and I saved five years to buy. Dan 
Maloney knows my tastes, and when he finds a boy that 
hasn’t any home but the street he sends him to me. 


And the Fresh Air Society is real generous. You can 
*most always get youngsters there. I had seven last 
summer, and two of them are still here. If I were a 


rich woman, like Mrs. Dysart, that’s what I’d do, make 
a home for homeless city children, and I believe 1 could 
do it. I’m just that conceited, for there isn’t one of my 
boys and girls but I’m proud of. But, land’s sakes, 
how I run on! Here I am talking as though I was the 
only woman in Mifflin, when I haven’t said a word about 
your aunts who are bringing honor and glory on all of 
us. Why, I made the very aprons Miss Henrietta took 
to Paris, and folks thought they ought to be of asbestos 
instead of gingham. I wish I could vote for both of 
them, but I’m going to divide the family even, and, 





“If it wasn’t for Mike and Billie and Mary here, I'd be afraid to stir a step” 


whichever has her picture in the library, I'll be glad to 
see it.” 


LFFLIN had never had such a meeting as that which 

gathered to choose the woman who had done the 
most for the town. The hall was crowded, and even 
the windows were filled, while the stage was packed as 
close as the body of the hall. Every one seemed to be 
there but Aunty Warner, who stayed with Mrs. Mason’s 
little girl, who had tonsilitis, so that Mrs. Mason could 
come. The Mifflin band played between the nominat- 
ing speeches. Mrs. Mason nominated herself, because she 
said she understood her claims better than any one 
else, and I guess she did. 






The first ballot was on Miss Hallowell, Miss Jordan, 
Miss Rayton, Mifflina, and Mrs. Mason, and there was 


no choice. The second ballot was a duplicate of the 
first, and so was the third. There was every indication 
of a deadlock that might keep us there all night, if 
not longer, for each of us was determined to elect our 
own candidate. Steve Jordan looked over the rows of 
men and women and noted the tightened lips and glit- 
tering eyes and knew that a hundred ballots on the 
nominees wouldn’t change the result. Hallie Hallowell’s 
face was especially stormy and strained, and as he met 
her eyes Steve knew that it would break her heart if 
his aunt or Martha Rayton or even Mrs. Mason could 
accomplish a miracle and break the deadlock and defeat 
her aunt. He felt very sorry for Hallie, and a wave of 
emotion of another sort rushed over him and 
him to his feet. He would show her a way out. 
His voice rang loud and clear as he asked John 
Gold, the chairman, if he thought we understood what 
Mrs. Dysart meant when she asked for a portrait of 
the woman who had done the most for Mifflin? “It 
was great to paint pictures that were bought by foreign 
countries,” he said, “ to write plays that teach the world 
great lessons; to give one’s life to the uplift of a 
heathen country. All of these things added to the fame 
of Mifflin, they advertised the town, which was good 
for it, for advertising of the right sort was good for 
any town. But wasn’t there something that women 
could do for a town that was of greater benefit than 
books or pictures or music?” It was so quiet when he 
asked the question that the dropping of a pin would have 
sounded like a dynamite explosion. 
“A town or a city or a country,” he went on, slowly, 
stands as high as its citizens, no higher. And so, it 
seems to me as though good citizens are the greatest 
gift that can be made to a commonwealth. I know of 
a Mifflin woman who has never painted a picture nor 
written a play, who has never traveled to China nor 
sung in opera. But she has gathered under her roof 
every forlorn and child she could hear of. 
She has given to Mifflin a mayor and a representative, 
who secured from the legislature the new State Agri- 
cultural School for Mifflin. She has raised a minister, 
a lawyer, and a doctor, as well as half a dozen more 
men who have earned the respect of the community by 
their honest, helpful lives. Her daughters are in homes 
of their own, teaching their children what their mother 


brought 


“ 


homeless 


taught them. There is but one woman whose name 
should be considered in connection with Mrs. Dvysart’s 


gift,” he looked straight into Hallie Hallowell’s amazed 
gray eyes, “and that is Aunty Warner, who has devoted 
her life to the making of good citizens for Mifflin.” 

In a flash Mrs. Mason was on. her feet to withdraw 
her name. “As Mr. Jordan said,” she cried, “the gift 
of good citizens is one’ that cannot be surpassed. I want 
to vote for Aunty Warner, mother of the motherless! 

“Slush!” I heard Judge Keen mutter. “Steve knew 
his aunt didn’t have the ghost of a chance. It was 
the psychological moment 
for a dark horse, and the 
boy knew it.” 

rhe women who had 
dropped their heads with 
envy now lifted their eyes 
proudly in the conscious 
that 
formed a 


ness they had per- 
greater 
than writing plays or sing- 
ing in opera. They were 
mothers and homemakers. 


service 


UNTY WARNER was 
+ Ashocked, actually shock 
ed, when she was told, 
and she obstinately refused 
to sit for her portrait. 
“ A thousand dollars for 
a picture of my old face! 
I won’t hear of such fool- 
ishness.” And she would- 
n't be persuaded until 
Steve wrote to Mrs. 
Dysart, who bribed Aunty 
Warner with a promise of 
two thousand to be invest 
ed in Fresh Air children. 
“She's left me no 





choice now,” grumbled 
Aunty Warner. 

“Oh, how hopelessly 
early - Victorian!” Hallie 
said. 


“ And a good thing it is,” 
Steve told Hallie. “The 
early-Victorians understood 
more about the preservation of the home than the present 
Georgians. They married for keeps and not for change. 
That’s what I mean to do. Will you?” He turned to 
her suddenly, and held out his strong, brown hands. 

Hallie caught her breath and the color flamed into her 
face, but she managed to stammer, indignantly, “ Uf 
course, I mean to marry for keeps!” 

And there, back of the Presbyterian church, in the 
shadow of the Smiths’ lilac hedge, Steve kissed her, and 
no one saw them but Aunty Warner, who was coming 
down the street with three children clinging té her. 

“There isn’t a thing to be ashamed of,” she insisted. 
“ We're going to sit, and if it wasn’t for Mike and Billie 
and Mary here, I'd be afraid to stir.” 
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Solution of the Servant Problem 


Two in the Family, a Six-room Apartment, a Busy Mistress, 


EING a professional woman, my requirements 

in the way of a housemaid were rather 

special. While at times I could superintend 

my small household and direct my domestic 
affairs, there were long periods in which I must have 
absolute quiet, untroubled by doorbell, telephone, or 
the remnants of roast beef. 

There are two of us, in a modera six-room apart- 
ment, in a city where the servant problem has forced 
a large and ever-increasing percentage of the popula- 
tion into small flats. We have late breakfasts, late 
dinners, a great deal of company, and an amount of 
washing, both house and personal, 
which is best described as ‘“ unholy.” 


an Untrained Girl. The Story of What Really Happened 


By MYRTLE 
REED 


Author of “Lavender and old Lace,” “A Spinner 
in the Sun,” etc. 


though my soul quaked within me: “You are not 
here to tell me what you will do and what you won’t. 
You are here to carry out my orders, and when you 
cannot, it is time for you to go.” If she asked me a 





credit at the grocery, and with from fifty to one 
hundred dollars in cash. During the intervals we 
never heard anything from her. We have returned, 
each time, to an immaculate house, a smiling maid, 
a perfectly cooked and nicely served meal, and an 
account, correct to a penny, with vouchers to show 
for it, of the sum with which she had been entrusted. 

I noticed, each time, a vast pride in the fact that 
she had been so trusted, and from this developed a 
gratifying loyalty to the establishment. I had told 
her once to ask her sister and the children to spend 
the day with her while we were gone. It seems that 
the children were noisy and the lad; 
in the apartment below us came up 





Five or six people often drop in, in- 
formally and upexpectedly, for the 
evening, which means, of course, @ 
midnight “spread” and an enormous 
pile of dishes to be washed in the 
morning. ‘There are only two advan- 
tages connected with the situation— 
we have a twelve o’clock breakfast on 
Sunday instead of dinner, and are 
away a great deal. 

The eternal “ good wages to right 
party ” of the advertisements was our 
inducement also, but, apparently, 
there were no “ right parties!” 

The previous incumbent having de- 
parted in a fit of temper at half an 
hour’s notice, and left me, so to 
speak, “in the air,” with dinner 
guests on the horizon a day ahead, I 
betook myself to an intelligence office, 
where, strangely enough, there seems 





PECULIAR and pathetic interest is attached to this 
article by Myrtle Reed. Her death took place shortly 
after she wrote it, which fact of itself would endear every 
word on these pages to her admirers. The article is entirely 
autobiographical and every incident in this chapter of Myrtle 
Reed’s life is related exactly as it happened. Myrtle Reed 
worked what was almost a miracle in transforming this girl 
into a trained and useful servant. When the girl was ill she 
was sent to a hospital by her mistress, who sent her own 
nightgowns for the girl to wear, flowers every day, and, more 
practical still, paid her wages without interruption. 
the girl recovered Myrtle Reed brought her back in her own 
motor, and during convalescence she herself carried the girl’s 
meals to her room until she was able to resume her work. 
Tue Eprrors. 


to object. An altercation ensued, end- 
ing with a threat from the lady down 
stairs to “tell Mrs. M when shy 
comes home.” Annie told me herself 
with flashing eyes and shaking hands. 
I said, calmly: “The children must 
have been noisy or she would not 
have complained. You are used to 
them, and it would sound worse down 
stairs than here. Bui it doesn’t 
amount to anything, for I had tol 
you you could have the children here, 
and if I hadn’t been able to trust you 
I wouldn’t have left you.” Thus th 
troubled waters were calmed. 

The crucial test of her qualities 
came when I entered upon a long pe- 
riod of exhausting effort. The first 
day we both had a very hard time, as 
her highly specialized Baptist con- 
science would not permit her to say | 





When 








to be no intelligence, and grasped the 
first chance of relief. 

Nothing more unpromising could possibly be imag- 
ined. The new maid was sad, ugly of countenance, 
far from strong, physically, and in every way hopeless 
and depressing. She listened, unemotionally, to my 
glowing description of the situation. Finally she 
said, “ Ay tank Ay try it.” 

She came, looked us over, worked for a part of a 
week, and announced that she couldn’t stay. “ Ay 
can’t feel like home here,” she said. “ Ay am not 
satisfied.” She had been in her last place for three 
years, and left because, ‘‘ My lady, she go to Europe.” 
I persuaded her to try it for a while longer, and gave 
her an extra afternoon or two off, realizing that she 
must be homesick. 

After keeping us on tenter-hooks for two weeks, 
she sent for her trunks. I discovered that she 
was a fine laundress, a most excellent cook, her 
kitchen and pantry were at all times immaculate, she 
had no followers and few friends, meals were ready 
on the stroke of the hour, and she had the gift of 
management. Offset to this was a furious temper, 
an atmosphere of gloom and depression which per- 
meated the house and made us feel funereal, imperti- 
nence of a quality difficult to endure, and the callous, 
unfeeling, almost inhuman characteristics which belong 
in-high degree to the Swedes. 


Afraid to Go in the House 
Eo weeks I debated with myself whether or not 
I could stand it to have her. I have spent 
an hour on’ my back porch, when I should have 
been at work, because I was afraid to pass 
through the room which she happened to be cleaning. 
Times without number a crisp muffin or a pot of per- 
fect coffee have made me postpone speaking the fateful 
words that would have separated us. She sighed and 
groaned and wept at her work, worried about it, and 
was a fiend incarnate if either of us was five min- 
utes late for dinner. I afflicted my husband with in- 
digestion by insisting that he hurry through his din- 
ner, and leave her free for her evening out, even 
though I had long since told her not to wash the 
dishes after dinner, but to pile them neatly in the 
sink, and leave them until morning. 

Before long, however, the strictly human side of 
the problem began to interest me. I had cherished 
lifelong theories in regard to the brotherhood of man 
and the uplifting power of personal influence. I had, 
at times, been tempted to try settlement work, and 
here I had a settlement subject in my own kitchen. 

There was not a suggestion of fault to be found 
with the girl’s work. She kept her part of the con- 
tract, and did it well; but, across the wall between 
us, she glared at—and hated—me. 

But, deliberately, I set to work in defense of my 
theory. I ignored the impertinence, and, seemingly, 
did not hear the crash of dishes and the banging of 
doors. When it came to an issue, I said, calmly, 


question about her work which I could not answer 
offhand, I secretly consulted a cook-book, and later 
gave her the desired information, airily. I taught her 
to cook many of the things I could cook well, and 
imbued her with a sneaking respect for my knowledge. 
Throughout, I treated her with the perfect courtesy 
which one lady would accord to another, ignoring the 
impertinence. I took pains to say “please” and 
“thank you.” Many a time I bit my lips tightly 
against my own rising rage, and, afterward, in calm- 
ness, recognized a superior opportunity for self-dis- 
cipline. 


What the Small Gray Kitten Did 

OR three or four months, while the beautiful 

theory wavered in the balance, we fought—not 
outwardly, but beneath the surface. Daily I meditated 
a summary discharge, dissuaded only by an immac- 
ulate house and perfectly cooked breakfasts and din- 
ners. I still cherished a lingering belief in personal 
influence, in spite of the wall which reared itself be- 
tween us. 

A small gray kitten, with wobbly legs and an infan- 
tile mew, made the first breach in the wall. She took 
care of it, loved it, petted it, and began to smile semi- 
occasionally. She, too, said “please” and “ thank 
you.” My husband suggested that we order ten kit- 
tens, but I let the good work continue with one, for 
the time being. Gradually, I learned that the im- 
movable exterior was the natural protection against 
an abnormal sensitiveness, both to praise and blame. 
Besides the cat, she had two other “weak spots ”— 
an unswerving devotion to a widowed sister with two 
children, whom she partially supported, and a love of 
flowers almost pathetic. 

As I could, without seeming to make a point of it, 
I sent things to the sister and the children-—half- 
worn curtains, bits of ribbon, and the like. I made 
her room as pretty and dainty as my own, though 
the furnishings were not as expensive, and gave her 
a potted plant in a brass jar. When flowers were 
sent to me, I gave her a few for the tiny vase in her 
room. She began to say “we” instead of “you.” 
She spoke of “our” spoons or “our” table linen. 
She said what shall “we” do about this or that— 
what shall “we” have for dinner, instead of what 
do “you” want. She began to laugh while she 
played with the kitten, and even to sing at her work. 

When she did well, I praised her, as I had all 
along, but instead of saying, “Iss dat so?” when I 
remarked that the muffins were delicious or the dessert 
a great success, her face began to light up, and a 
smile to take the place of the impersonal comment. 
The furious temper began to wane, or, at least, to 
be under better control. Guests occasionally said, 
“What have you done to that maid of yours?” 

Five times we have left her for one or two 
months at a time, on full salary, with unlimited 


was “ not at home ” when I was merel\ 
writing a book. After she thoroughly 
understood I was not to be disturbed unless the hous: 
took fire, further quiet being secured by disconnecting 
the door-bell and muffling the telephone, things went 
swimmingly. 

“ Annie,” I said, “I want you to run this hous 
until I get through with my book. Here is a hundred 
dollars to start with. Don’t let anybody disturb me.” 
She took the money with a cheerful “ All right.” 

From that moment to the end, 1 had even less care 
than I would have had in a well-equipped hotel. 
Not a sound penetrated my solitude. If I went out 
for a drink of water, she did not speak to me. We 
had delicious dinners and dainty breakfasts, whic! 
might have waited for us, but we never waited for 
them. She paid herself regularly every Monday morn- 
ing, kept all receipts, sent out my husband’s laundry, 
kept a strict list of it, mended our clothes, managed 
my household as economically as I myself could have 
done it, and, best of all, insured me from any sort of 
interruption with a sort of fierce loyalty which is 
beyond any money value. 


“Ay Keep Dem Off” 
gtr I overheard a colloquy at my front door. 
* which was shortly and decisively terminated 
thus: “Ay already tell you that you not see her! 
She says to me, ‘Annie, you keep dose peoples «ff 
from me,’ and Ay keep dem off.” I have never known 
what dear friend was thus turned away from my in- 
hospitable door. : 

Fully appreciating my blessings, the night I finis!ed 
my work, I went into the kitchen with a crisp, 1° 
five-dollar bill. “ Annie,” I said, “here is a litile 
extra money for you. You’ve been so nice about tle 
house while I’ve been busy.” She opened her eys 
wide and stared. ‘“ You don’t have to do dat,” she said. 
“TI know I don’t,” I laughed, “ but I like to do it.” 
“You don’t have to do dat,” she repeated. “ Ay | ike 
to do de housekeeping.” “I know,” I said, ag:in. 
“and I like to do this. You’ve done lots of things 
for me you didn’t have to do. Why shouldn’t | Jo 
something for you?” At that she took it, offering 1¢ 
a rough, wet hand, which I took gravely. “ ‘leuk 
you,” she said—and -the tears rolled down her ches. 
“ You’ve earned it,” I assured her, “and you deserve 
it, and I’m very glad I can give it to you.” 

From that hour she has been welded to me ‘) 4 
bond which I fondly hope is indestructible. “le 
laughs and sings at her work, pets her beloved kit- 
ten, and diffuses through my six rooms the atmos 
phere of good cheer. 


Trying to go Away 
GRE asked me, hesitatingly, if she might not cet 
some one to fill her place for three months while 
she went back to Sweden. T didn’t like the idea, but 
T recognized her well-defined right. “Ay not 2°. 
(Continued on page 464) 
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One 

Way of 
Going to 
a Wedding 
—Some 

| Mothers 
and 

Daughters 

Will 

Recognize 

It 
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HE news came in a letter from Emmy early 

in June. While Professor Austen’s name had 

figured with increasing frequency in the bul- 

letins of Emmy’s affairs ever since she had 
been teaching in the small Western university, it was 
with surprise and a despairing sense of loss that Mrs. 
Warren read of the engagement. Her only child was 
to live permanently in the West, the wife of a total 
stranger. 

To be sure, Emmy had described him in detail and had 
even inclosed a flash-light picture of a faculty banquet 
with an “x” marked over the head of a tall spook with a 
beard and round, staring, flash-light eyes; but in spite 
of all this illumination, he remained a stranger. How- 
ever, Emmy seemed to be radiant, and soon a reflected 
glow began to warm her mother’s heart. She turned 
to the rest of the letter. Its contents were equally un- 
expecte d. 

“You know, mother dear, how I’ve always wanted to 
go abroad and how crude I’ve felt among all these peo- 
ple of wide experience in traveling. The Washburns 
are sailing on the fourth, and have invited me to join 
the party. There isn’t time to consult you or even to 
come up from New York to say good-by, but I have 
just enough money saved, and I’m sure you will agree 
that it is an unusual opportunity and that if I am to 
be married this fall I ought not to lose this chance. 
I do so want to be a credit to Hallam. I hope you will 
approve.” 

Of course she approved! 

“Emmy gets that longing to travel straight from 
me,” she commented, understandingly. “I’ve wanted 
to see something of the world ever since I was a girl.” 





[ NDEED, each year since Mr. Warren’s death his 

_ Widow had put away a small sum “toward taking 
Emmy and me abroad.” In another year she would have 
had enough, but of course Emmy did not know this. 
It was to have been a surprise. 

“It will be very handy to have the extra money for 
Emmy’s wedding and her outfit,” thought Emmy’s 
mother, happily, and plans for the future immediately 

in to shape themselves. 

+ ag she must announce the engagement; that was 
the part of the mother of the bride. Accordingly, she 
— out to the kitchen to consult Hattie, and a few 
ays later there was a delightful tea-party at the War- 


ren home and the news was broken to the friends and 
neighbors, 


Mrs. Warren read of the engagement 





“Emmy is traveling abroad this summer,” Mrs. War- 
ren told them, proudly. “She will come home in the 
fall to be married.” 

After all, there was quite a little satisfaction in being 
able to say that one’s daughter had been chosen by 
rather a distinguished person. 

“Will it be a church wedding?” somebody asked. 

“T hardly know which Emmy will prefer,” Mrs. War- 
ren hesitated. “Of course there is a certain dignity 
about a church wedding, but the brides of our family 
have usually chosen to be married in their own homes. 
After all, it is a lovely idea, and with dear old Doctor 
Eldridge—he baptized Emmy—there would certainly be 
no lack of dignity. Of course she will wear my mother’s 
veil; I was married in it, too.” 





FEW days later she dropped in to see her good 
friend, Mrs. Hopkins. 

“T’m a little puzzled as to my own dress,” she con- 
fided. “I’ve worn black ever since Mr. Warren’s death, 
but for a wedding and for the mother of the bride it 
seems a little somber.” 

“Why don’t you wear gray? It would be very be- 
coming,” urged Mrs. Hopkins so persuasively that the 
next day they went shopping together, and a soft, pearly 
silk was purchased. 

“Tl have it made at once to save time for Emmy’s 
things. My rose-point collar will trim it handsomely,” 
declared Mrs. Warren. 

She did not add that the collar was the only piece 
of lace that she had retained for herself. All the other 
bits she had gathered carefully together to be used in 
Emmy’s trousseau. 

“They will give her dresses quite an air,” she thought 
with satisfaction. 

Every day she was setting tiny stitches in dainty gar- 
ments because Emmy would have so little time after 
her return. She had also spent two long, laborious days 
in preparing and mixing a great wedding-cake com- 
pounded after the family rule. 

“Tt’s so much better if it stands awhile,” she told 
Hattie, “and we want it to cut nicely for the little 
white boxes.” 

In the mean time happy letters came from Emmy and 
a very polite one was received from Professor Austen, 
who was busily engaged in preparing an authoritative 
article on the Aztecs. Mrs. Warren became more and 
more impatient to see him. 

There were so many things that she wanted to tell 
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A Short Story by Leslie Davis 


him about Emmy. He ought to know about not disap- 
pointing her. Emmy had the sweetest disposition in 
the world, and she was always reasonable when things 
were explained, but a sudden disappointment threw her 
into a headache. The way to do was to let the matter 
drop for a little while and then quietly lead up to it 
again, say the next day. 

One afternoon Mrs. Warren was out in her garden when 
Hattie appeared in the back doorway, smiling broadly. 

“There’s a letter for you from Europe, a real fat 
one,” she called, jubilantly. 

Mrs. Warren dropped her scissors and hurried in. 
She sat down by the sitting-room window to see what 
Emmy had written. 

“You will be surprised, mother dear, to read my news. 
Yesterday Hallam appeared very unexpectedly. He has 
finished his article and has time enough left for a hasty 
trip to Italy and Greece, and it is very important that 
he should go. If I am to understand his work I ought 
to go too; it is really necessary. The Washburns cannot 
chaperon us, so Hallam thinks that the only thing to 
do is for us to be married here in Paris. We have de- 
cided on the second of August at three o’clock. I think 
that this allows time enough for you to cable if you 
have any objections, but I am sure you will agree that 
there is nothing else to be done.” 


HE sheets fell flutteringly from Mrs. Warren’s 
hands while she stared out upon the garden with 
dazed eyes. 

“Emmy is to be married in Paris on the second of 
August.” 

She said it aloud to see if it sounded any more con- 
vineing, but it did not. Then she left her chair and 
went to look at her calendar. Wednesday! Why, it 
couldn’t be! Yes, to-day was the second of August. She 
turned to the clock; twenty minutes of three. Inher 
confusion she made no allowances for difference of 
date or hour. 

She only knew that it was the second of August, and 
that Emmy was going to be married in twenty minutes. 

“T must hurry, I must hurry,” she repeated, aloud, 
as she climbed the stairs and opened the door of the 
spare room. 

With unsteady hands she reached for a big box and 
groped among its tissue-papers for her wedding gar- 
ment. Then, with it over her arm, she went on to her 
own room and began to dress. 

The process was not a long one, as everything was so 
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well prepared, but the gray silk dress was a little diffi- 
cult to fasten because the hooks were new and stiff 
and she could not see exactly where they went. 

Finally; however, all were successfully adjusted, the 
lace collar was fastened into place with an old-fashioned 
pearl brooch, a handsome cluster ring slipped on one 
transparent hand, and the mother of the bride was 
ready. 

Down the stairs she hurried, treading noiselessly lest 
Hattie hear her, and into the quiet parlor. It still lacked 
four minutes of the hour, and a little breathlessly she 
seated herself to wait. On her lap lay open the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

The room was very still. 

The clock struck three. 

“*Dearly beloved, we are gathered together—’ That 
is, Emmy, Professor Austen, and I. 

“*To join this man and this woman in holy matri- 
mony.’ This woman is my little girl, my Emmy! 

“*Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honor and keep 
? Will you, Hallam, will you? 
> Oh, Emmy, are you for- 


her— 
“* Forsaking all others— 
saking all others? 
“*Who giveth this woman to be 
I do, but she’s ali I have! 
It must be for better! 
She shall have all that 


married to this 
man?” 

“* For better, for worse—’ 

“*For richer, for poorer— 
I have. 

“*TIn sickness and in 
well! 

“* Till death do us part. Not Emmy, oh, not Emmy! 

“*T pronounce that they are man and wife. In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.’ ” 

Then she bowed her white head and prayed, but what 
she said was not in the Book of Common Prayer. 

And so she attended Emmy’s wedding. 


, 


health—’ O God, keep Emmy 





cc days passed steadily along, all uneventful ex- 
cept the ones that brought letters or colored cards 
with foreign post-marks. The cards were mostly of queer 
ruins, and labeled Rome, Herculaneum, Athens, or 
Corinth. Mrs. Warren put them carefully away for 
Emmy to explain when she came home. 

The wedding being over, Mrs. Warren’s domestic in- 
stincts ran on to Emmy’s house. 

“T shall give her Grandmother Warren’s tea - set,’ 
she told Mrs. Hopkins, as they sewed together and 
visited with each stitch. “I have taken it down - town 
to be polished, and I can really picture Emmy sitting 
behind it in her own little home.” 


’ 








She had just time to see her son-in-law leaning toward her 














“What a pleasure it is to fit young people out!” 








“What a pleasure it is to fit young people out!” en- 


couraged the friendly neighbor. 
I want to have a hand in filling Emmy’s 


some napkins. 
chest.” 
“How good you are! 


“You must let me hem 


Emmy will be so pleased. I 


have quite a supply of towels ready to be marked.” 











And so she planned, every 
day searching the house 
for something more that she 
could spare the bride, and 
driving out the thought of 
her own loneliness with 
images of Emmy presiding 
over her new domain. 


The time of the home- 
coming drew very near. 
Everything was swept 


and garnished in an almost 
feverish anxiety to do credit 
to Emmy in the eyes of the 
new son-in-law who re- 
mained a stranger. 

At last the day came. 

Mrs. Warren made a final 
tour through the rooms, 
noticing with satisfaction 
that everything was in or- 
der. As she reached the 
parlor window she saw a 
telegraph-boy ride up on a 
bicycle. Eagerly she tore 
open the message and 
reached for her glasses. 

“Meet 3.40 train. Passing 
through. Have ten minutes. 
Explain later. E. A.” 


RS. WARREN put out 
her hand to steady 
herself. 

“ Passing through? 
What can it mean? There 
must have been an accident! 
I must get ready at once.” 

She never quite remem- 
bered how she found her 
bonnet nor reached the sta- 
tion, but at 3.40 there she 
was, peering at the travel- 
ers who poured off of the 
train. Then there was a 
laugh, a ery, and her empty 
arms were suddenly filled 
with Emmy! 





. be very glad to have you join me. 


- 

“Oh, you darling! How do you do? We've had such 
a splendid trip. Isn’t it a shame we can’t stay? Hallam 
had a telegram this morning to be back on the second 
instead of the ninth, as we had planned. Where is 
Hallam? Hallam, here’s mother.” 

“Yes, certainly. Dear Mrs. Warren, I’m so glad t 
know you. I regret this hurrying through.” 

“ But we'll be back at Christmas-time, Hallam,” Emmy 
smiled brightly. 

“Hardly at Christmas, dear. You forget the arclieo- 
logical convention. I really must see about the trunks; 
there is a transfer to be made.” 

He strode competently off toward the baggage-room 
Mrs. Warren’s fears were realized. Evidently he had not 
discovered about the headaches. Already there was a 
prophetic little pucker in Emmy’s forehead. 





RS. WARREN took a few hesitating steps after lim, 

but Professor Austen had already disappeared. She 

turned hungrily back to Emmy, who was talking ra))idl) 

“You must come out to visit us, mother, just as soon 

as we are settled. I do wish we were going to hive a 
home of our own, but, of course, that is impossib|: 

“Impossible? Why, Emmy—” 

“Yes; you see I am to be Hallam’s assistant. | can 
help him better than any one else, and so for a ciple 
of years, just until he finishes his book, it will tak« all 
my time and we shall have to board, but you must : ome 
just the same. Why, Mrs. Williams, where did you «ome 
from? Mother, these are Mr. and Mrs. Williams. ‘hey 
were in Athens with us. Oh yes, I have Mrs. He» itt’s 
address. I'll find it right away. Yes, she was lovely.” 
She searched her bag while Mrs. Warren waited. 

“Here it is. Oh, Hallam, not already? It cai t be 
ten minutes! Good-by, mother darling! You wil! ome 
soon? Promise! Yes, Hallam, I’m coming!” 

The passengers started crowding to the train. 

“T must speak to him,” despaired Mrs. Warren, and 
hurried across the tracks behind the others. 

“ Look out, ma’am! An express is coming!” 
pulled her back. She had just time to see her 
law leaning courteously toward her with a puzzi' e& 
pression on his face before their train rolled out the 
station. 

She waved her handkerchief, gazing blindly do 
tracks until the cars swung gracefully around tl 
and were gone. As she turned away, Mrs. Wari col- 
lided softly with another lady. 
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“Why, Mrs. Hopkins, I didn’t notice you at all! De 
excuse me. I was just seeing Emmy off. Yes. | met 
Professor Austen. He seemed very pleasant. © course 
I don’t feel as well acquainted as I shall after I’\v bee" 
out to visit them. Why, if you are going my way I'd 

ome, 


Yes, I’m going 
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Three 


Literary 
Recipes 


Which Show that Au- 
thors Know Some- 
thing About Cook- 


ery and Humor 


ELOVED alike of American 
girls and grown-ups, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin is to-day a 


smiling denial of the old saw that a prophet is not with- 
It is just there, in 
her own country, that this woman, who stands as a favor- 
ite author to many of us, is most honored. 


out honor save in his own country. 


however, 
Maine, but for herself. 


books alone, 


Hollis, 


to be given ‘to recreation, 


song and story, 


is she honored in the town of 
It is here that she 
spends her summers and she has come to be known as the 
Lady Bountiful of Hollis. Here, in the hours supposed 
she addresses the Hollis 
Club, advises the Hollis neighbors, delights them with 
and is the moving spirit of any 








exchange of 
them. 
Not for her 


Same woman, 


By 


Kate 
Douglas 
Wiggin 


Author of 
Sunny-brook Farm, 


“Mother 


ens,” 


“Rebecca 


” 


s Chick- 


Carey’ 


etc. 


of 


enterprise which has for its object 
the benefit of the town or its people. 
Hollis has a Doreas Society, and each 


the following strictly literary recipes. 
not help Bazar readers to solve the problems of de- 
creasing the cost of living, it is certain that they 
lighten the burden with smiles. 
in a joke is relished by all of us. 








Substitute Washington Pie 


Beat twenty-five eggs twenty-tive minutes in a 
quick oven, but reserve the whites of twenty- 
three. Remove gently and set the pan in the 
sink, adding two-thirds of a gill of old-fashioned 
home-made yeast. (If you have neither gill nor 
yeast in the house substitute a plain china cup 
without handle and a tablespoonful of washing 
soda.) When passing through the kitchen subse- 
quently, remember the mixture and place it on 
the ice. (If you have no ice, in the cellar.) 
Stir in a blue bowl (or a yellow bowl if more con- 
venient) a package of cornstarch and two boxes 
of gelatine. (If that cannot easily be procured, 
use flour and Irish moss.) If the cake still seems 
too thin to roll out, add a quart of lightly 
sifted flour. (Indian meal will answer if the 
flour barrel is low.) Bake slowly, trying every 
five minutes with a clean broom-straw. (In 
case you are out of broom-straws the little finger 
of the right hand will do. ) 














Vegetable Filling for Same 


Beat the whites of your twenty-three eggs un- 
til- you can turn the platter upside down and 
count ten. Remove the eggs from the floor and 
stir in: 

One clove of garlic (one ring of onion will 
produce about the same effect). 

One-eighth of an ounce minced string-beans 
(or pea pods). 

One saltspoon of horseradish (or ginger). 

Two tablespoons of Infant’s Food (or malted 
milk). 

One-half cup grated cheese (apple sauce is a 
good substitute). 

Split the cake as many times as its height 
seems to suggest and insert the filling between 
the layers. This recipe keeps well and lasts a 
long time. 


Novelty Cake 


RR 


Turee Plymouth Rock hen’s eggs. 

Three turkey’s eggs. 

Three duck’s eggs. 

Beat separately, and never uhder any circum- 
stances allow them to come together. Beat them 
earnestly, until they can stand alone or you can- 
not. 

Butter size of a gold thimble. 

One cup of lard. 

One cup of suet. 

One cup of buttermilk. 

One cup of maple syrup (the kind procured 
from trees). 

One cup of self-raising buckwheat flour. 

One cup of oatmeal. 

One and one-half cups of taleum powder. 

Enough soda to insure that gelden-brown color 
so often secured by young housekeepers, but not 
enough to settle in dark spots. You have al- 
ready a substantial novelty here, but if you will 
add a dust of catnip and a dash of peppermint, 
vanilla, and witch-hazel, you will have a cake 
that can be distinguished from any other, even 
with the eyes closed. Set this mixture (which is 
either a thin batter or a stiff dough, as it hap- 
pens) well out of reach of the cat, until it has 
thoroughly made up its mind what it will be. 
Meantime, take a white lisle-thread glove or the 
top of a baby’s stocking; wash and boil. When 
thoroughly dry, butter with it a dozen pop-over 
cups. Give the mixture :n extra stir at the last 
moment. In cold weather the maple syrup some- 
times refuses to mix with the talcum powder, and 
the suet does not combine easily with the oat- 
meal. The last thing, add six tablespoonfuls of 


watermelon seeds, which give a handsome finish. 
They are not edible, but when eating the cake 
each person can dispose of his seeds in some gen- 
teel and unostentatious way. 





member of the Doreas Society is an expert cook. The 
recipes is a favorite pastime among 


Stimulated by this friendly competition, and to 
prove that the literary gift and a broad and compre- 
hensive knowledge of cooking can be combined in the 
Kate Douglas Wiggin recently 


evolved 
While they may 


will 


The kind of nourishment 


Large Family Pend | 


A LITTLE soda 
two-thirds and a half 
tartar. 


One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
if it has turned. 


quart of Indian 
cup new milch 


Bathe the 
into the mixture, 


beeswax. 
Pour in the mixture 
push it in if it resists 


Never allow the fire 
baking, as it often spc 


Keep the loaves in 
spare-room bed, where 
get a slice whenever di 


This recipe sometime 
eating between meals. 





hands carefully 
kneading it vigorously for an 


IK 
measured in a silver spoon; 
as much again cream of 


If the weather is hot simply reverse the | 
quantities and say nothing to the neighbors. | 
Pye 

| 


quart of Graham flour. 
quart of white flour. 


J 

| 

| 
meal, in the order named. | 
cow’s milk. | 
| 


cup farrow cow’s milk. 
eup ordinary milk; 


sweet if sweet, sour 


+s 


and plunge them 


hour, being careful to stand in the draught of 
an open window all the time. | 
Grease the pans well with cocoa butter or 


if soft enough; crowd or 


force, as it sometimes does 


with an inexperienced cook. 


to go out when bread is 
vils it. 


Remove the pans when, according to your best 
judgment, the bread is done, 
vice, as it is always unsettling. 


and never ask ad- 


a tin cake-box under the | 
the children can run and | 
sposed. | 
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*s cures the bad habit of 
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Prayer 





By Samuel McComb, D.D. 


ENAN spoke more truly than he knew 
when he said that if the nineteenth 
century was materialistic and skep- 
tical, the twentieth century would 

be idealistic and believing. Signs of this change, 
this returning springtide in the spiritual world, 
are everywhere about us. If we are to judge 
from the books which pour forth from the press 
and are read by multitudes of thoughtful people, 
there are two subjects which to-day seem of 
vital import. These are the problems of prayer 
and immortality. 

These questions are no longer in the hands of 
professional theologians only. They have sur- 
mounted all ecclesiastical barriers, and their 
most fruitful discussion is to be found among 
the psychologists, the moralists, and the scientific 
students of comparative religion. Men are 
beginning to feel that if religion has its roots 
in transcendent mysteries, beyond the grasp 
of human imagination, it has its fruits in the 
visible order, affects our present well-being, 
achieves results in mind and body, which 
without it were impossible. 

A generation ago scientific authorities waxed 
eloquent on the absurdities of prayer. Tyndall 
proposed that the matter should be put to 
the test once and for all. 

“Let the sufferers in one ward of a hospital 
be prayed for,” he said, “and let those in 
another go without prayer. If the patients 
prayed for recover, and the others do not, we 
shall have absolute, invincible proof of the 
validity of prayer.” 

No leader of public opinion would make 
such a crude proposal to-day. 


The New Call to Prayer 


IR OLIVER LODGE, who is the public. 

spokesman of science, writes in defense of 
prayer. The Chairman of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science be- 
lieves in the efficacy of prayer. Advanced 
thinkers of every shade among divines and 
psychologists agree in encouraging us to 
pray. There are thousands who, though 
owing to some agnostic bias cannot pray, yet 
sympathize with the remark of the skeptical 
physician in Miss Silberrad’s “Curayl.” 
“Prayer does make a difference. If I knew 
how, I mean if I believed— oh, hang it! I’d 
give my right hand for a little more faith and 
a little less knowledge.”” Whether we pray or 
no, it is a great thing to understand that never 
had men more rational grounds to pray than at 
the present time. 

All thinkers are agreed that at the center of 
the universe there is an all-controlling Reason. 
This makes the universe intelligible. What 
the ancient Stoics called the ‘‘Soul of the World,” 
what Emerson terms the ‘“Oversoul,” what 
theologians name the “ Immanent Spirit,’’ holds 
the world together and sustains it in its onward 
development. This power is manifest in all 
life from the minutest germ up to the complex 
personality of man. In man it reveals itself 
in the self-conscious energies of mind. Though 
it is not to be identified with ourselves, still we 
are akin to it. 

The nearer we are to nature and simplicity, 
the more clearly do we discern the reality of 
this “Eternal not-ourselves” which makes for 
life and peace and all good. Victor Hugo makes 
one of his characters ask: 

“Do you believe in God?” 

The answer given is, “ Yes—no—sometimes.” 

Whether we will or no there are critical mo- 
ments when, as we say, we rise above ourselves 
and touch the Infinite and the Divine and we are 
compelled to pray. It is the possession of this 


Assistant Director Emmanuel Church (Boston) Movement 





power which lifts man out of the animal category, 
and makes him a citizen of the universal king- 
dom of God. However wonderful may be the 
powers of the lower animals there is one thing 
they cannot do. They cannot aspire after fel- 
lowship with. the Infinite. The hart may pant 
for the water brooks, but it is the soul that 
thirsts for God. 

About twenty years ago William James wrote 
these words: ‘‘We hear in these days of scien- 
tific enlightenment a great deal of discussion about 
the efficacy of prayer; and many reasons are given 
us that we should not pray, whilst others are 
given us why we should pray. But in all this 
very little is said of the reason why we do pray.” 

Why then do we pray? 

The deepest answer is because we must. 

















Dr. McComb in His Study 


We are in essence dependent beings. Our 
personality has no meaning, save in relation to 
other personalities, and above all to the Divine 
Personality who is the secret of all life and 
growth. 


One Wrong Conception of Prayer 


ET us once and for all get rid of a popular 

misconception of prayer. There are many 
who regard it as a rigid, mechanical process, 
whereby a man goes to God and asks for a defi- 
nite and concrete gift, generally of a material 
character. Is the gift bestowed? The prayer 
is answered. Is the gift withheld? The prayer 
passes unheard. Such a theory is obviously 
too simple and superficial to be true. Prayer is 
more subtle than this doctrine implies. It may 
be described as the soul speaking to God and 
hearing God speak to it. It is therefore the 
deepest and the most wonderful act of which 
a man is capable, for in it the whole universe 
is, as it were, concentrated. 

To the man who genuinely prays there are 
but two realities, God and the soul—the finite 
dependent human spirit and the self-existing 
Infinite Soul of the universe. Prayer is the 
mystic intermingling of these two. It is the 
surrender of our own narrow and petty selves, 
that we may share in the life of a larger self. 
It is such a communion between the finite and the 


Infinite that the finite partakes of the fullness, 
the strength and the greatness of the Infinite, 
and becomes the more able to bear, to suffer, 
and to do. 

The question which multitudes are asking to- 
day is, What can religion do for us? What is 
its value for life? Especially do they put this 
question in connection with prayer, which is the 
soul of religion. Now prayer is either practical, 
capable of doing things, or it is absurd, and 
even ridiculous. Either it means unspeakable 
blessedness, enlargement of life, and release of 
psychic energies hitherto bound fast, or it means 
—nothing. The quality in prayer which most 
impressed the mind of Christ was its power to 
energize in human nature. There has come 
down to us a great mystical saying of His 

which bears every mark of authenticity. 

“This kind goeth not out save by prayer.” 

In other words there are miseries and dis- 
orders of soul, stresses so poignant that only 
the power of the spiritual world, mediated 
through prayer, availeth to quell them and 
restore inner harmony and integrity. Here 
then is the unanswerable argument for prayer. 
It is a Cause. It works like other substantial 
realities of experience. Only prejudice, whether 
religious or anti-religious, can deny that prayer 
under certain conditions has a healing effect, 
especially in diseases dependent upon nervous 
conditions. In the ethical region it has power 
to transform character, making bad persons 
good, and turning the conventionally good 
into heroes and heroines of the spirit. 

There is not‘a mission hall in the slums of 
any of our great cities which cannot boast 
of the achievements of prayer, some of them 
dramatic and spectacular enough. Under 
the influence of this mystic fellowship with 
the Unseen sinful habits fall from off men and 
women like ragged and filthy garments from 
off the body. These persons have entered 
a new world, and feel new energies astir within 
them. They have broken through the bar- 
riers that have kept them from realizing their 
best selves. Unsuspected spiritual possibili- 
ties have leaped into actuality, and the 
subjects of this wonderful experience speak 
of themselves as “new’’ men and women. 

Mr. Harold Begbie, in his well-known book 
Twice-born Men, tells the story of a habitual 
criminal who passed through such a spiritual 
crisis: This man began his career of crime by 
committing a burglary when he was thirteen 
years of age. Not only was he a criminal, but 
he rejoiced in his anti-social deeds. Most of his 
time was spent in prison. During one of these 
periods of enforced seclusion the thought oc- 
curred to him that there was something wrong 
with his life, and that prayer might set it right. 
For the first time in his life he prayed. It was 
a very unconventional prayer. He besought 
Heaven to send him a good woman who would 
marry him? and give him a chance to live a re- 
spectable life. 

On getting out of prison he continued to pray, 
until at last the crisis came at a religious meeting, 
when the desire to steal passed from him never 
to return. He has shown, by an honored and 
useful life since then, that the change was absolute 
and complete. 


The Healing Power of Prayer 


But the effects of prayer are not confined 

to the purely ethical or spiritual region. 

though in that region they doubtless have their 

noblest triumphs. One of the living issues in 

religion at the present time is the relation of 

prayer to disease. With the rise of the new 
(Continued on page 454) 
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[llustrated by Charlotte Harding Brown 


N the morning of the 10th of March I awoke 
with a strange weight upon my heart. At 
first I thought it was fudge, for I had eaten 

* a great deal of fudge the night before at one 
| of Kittie James’s spreads; but afterward I knew it 
was a premonition. 

At nine o’clock I went to Sister Irmingarde’s class- 
room, where we girls had to discuss current events, 
and prove that we knew something about them. All 
the newspapers were full of political news, and I 

| lad a great many thoughts to express about it. 
Therefore I was dreadfully disappointed when I found 

| Sister Edna and not Sister Irmingarde waiting to take 

| the class. Sister Edna always takes the events class 

| when Sister Irmingarde is called away by Mother 

| 

| 





Emily or to see important visitors; so, though deeply 
pained, I was not surprised. The class work went on 
as usual, and I held the girls spellbound, as I often 
do, by the strange and interesting things I knew and 
they hadn’t even dreamed of. But I don’t think Sister 

| Edna heard much that we said. We all noticed that 

| she was absent-minded; and when the discussion was 

| over, and I had told all I knew and some things be- 
sides, she left the room without waiting to point out 
my worst errors in a confidential chat. 

The next day Sister Irmingarde did not come to her 
class-room, nor the next, nor the next. By that time 
we knew, of course, that she was ill, and we decided 
that she had a little attack of influenza. Some of the 
girls remembered that she had coughed and looked 
feverish the last day she was with us. We were too 
busy to think much about anything, however, for a 
few days. Everybody wanted us to do things that 

| took every minute of our time, and it seemed to me 
that seven different nuns were taking Sister Irmin- 
garde’s various classes. We were so interested in 
watching these nuns, and studying them as individuals, 
and reading their hearts, and talking them over, and 
| deciding that not one of them could compare with 

Sister Irmingarde in any way, that we did not realize 

how fast time was passing. 

Every morning and evening we asked whether Sister 
Irmingarde was better, and the answer was always 
that she was “comfortable.” We sent her our love, 
too, and every one of us sent her flowers, But it never 
occurred to us that she was really ill, with doctors 
and nurses, and medicines and thermometers and fever 
charts and the other things that go with real sick- 
ness, and I, for one, went to her class-room every 
morning expecting to see her there. I always had a 
little thrill when I opened the door and looked for her, 
and then a little shock when I saw some one else in 
her place. Away down inside of me something whis- 

| pered “another whole day!” After that—though it 
seems too strange and terrible to be true as I look 
back on it—my mind would be taken up with other 
things. And it was the same with all the girls. 

But one day, after Sister Irmingarde had been away 
from us for more than a week, I felt something 
Strange in the convent atmosphere. You know how it 
is just before a great storm, when nature seems to 
take a long, deep breath and get ready for what is 
coming? In one way, everything was the same as 
usual. Work was going on; the convent bells were re- 
minding us of hours and classes; I saw the nuns in 
the long halls, going about their duties; yet every 
one seemed to be listening. While I was wondering 
What it meant, Sister Edna passed me, walking quick- 
ly. She was looking straight ahead, so she did not 
see me. Her face had the look I had seen on all the 
other faces I had met that morning—a strained look, 
wide-eyed and frightened, as if she expected to hear 
something dreadful. The sound of my heels on the 
polished floor of the hall seemed to me to echo through 





' The Shadow of the Angel 


By Elizabeth 


the whole guilding; I found I was walking on tiptoe, 
without knowing why I did it. 

When I opened the door of Sister Irmingarde’s class- 
room, I think I had begun to understand what it all 
meant—for this time I did not expect to see her at 
her desk. She was not there, but our French teacher, 
Sister Harmona, sat in her place. Her eyes were red, 
and when she opened a book I saw her hands tremble. 
The girls were in their seats—Mabel Blossom, Maudie 
Joyce, Kittie James, and dozens of others—and as I 
glanced at them, and then away, afraid of what I 
saw, they all looked alike, for every face had the 
same expression. The girls were leaning a little for- 
ward, as if they were on the edge of their chairs, 
ready to spring up. Their eyes were very wide open, 
and they seemed to be afraid to speak. The same 
queer hush lay over the room that filled the whole 
convent. 

I went straight to Sister Harmona’s desk and spoke 
to her, but the voice 1 heard saying the words did not 
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The look on all those faces meant fear 


seem to be mine. It was cold and steady, though I 
could feel my heart pounding against my side. 
“Sister,” I said, “ please tell us. Is Sister Irmin- 
garde very ill?” 
Sister Harmona leoked at me, and then looked away. 





Jordan 


She is a plump little nun who makes me think of a 
fat wren—her eyes are so dark and bright, and she is 
so quick in all her movements. Usually she is very 
gay and cheerful. Sometimes T have seen her annoyed 
or excited over our French verbs, but never sad. So 
if I could bave felt surprised at anything just then, | 
should have felt surprised to see her brown eyes fill 
with tears and slowly brim over. I watched the big 
drops fall, first on her cheeks, then on her white linen 
guimpe, until she bent her head and fumbled for her 
handkerchief in her long, flowing sleeve. She tried 
to speak, but could not; but it didn’t matter, for now 
we knew the truth. There was not a sound in the 
room. It seemed to me I stood there for years, watch- 
ing Sister Harmona’s tears falling and falling and 
falling; but after the first minute I don’t think | 
saw them at all. Instead, I saw Sister Irmingarde 
sitting in her old place. I even thought I heard her 
voice. 

“Oh, my girls, my girls, what will you do next?” 

How often she had said that to us, in despair! How 
much she had done for us! How little we had done 
for her. As I stood, dazed, I remembered it all. The 
years seemed to roll backward before my eyes, lik« 
moving pictures, but reversed, so that the old school 
days came first; and every picture had Sister Irmin 
garde in it—Sister Irmingarde, who knew everything 
and was willing to teach us all that we would learn. 

Then the door opened, and Mabel Muriel Murphy 
came in, crying. 

“Oh, girls!” she said, and she dropped into her seat 
and put her arms down on the desk and buried her 
face in them, and sobbed. “Oh, girls! Sister Irmin- 
garde is dying!” 

The words rolled about the big, quiet room as if 
they, too, were frightened, and were trying to get out 
and away from themselves. No one answered them. 
No one could. I went to my seat and stared out of 
the window, and tried to be calm and to understand 
what it all meant. Two of the minims were rolling 
their hoops along a path that was too narrow for 
them both, and I watched the hoops meet and go down. 
An old gardener was coming toward them wheeling 
a barrowful of fresh earth for the early flower-beds. 
I watched him, too, and wondered how these little 
things could go on happening when Sister Irmingarde 
was dying. Finally I heard Sister Harmona speaking. 

She was saying that we must not give up hope. 
Sister Irmingarde had a serious case of pneumonia 
a very serious case, indeed; and the crisis, to-day, 
found her extremely weak; but a great specialist had 
been sent for, and he was doing everything that could 
be done. We must remember, she said, that the one 
thing we could do for Sister Irmingarde was to -keep 
steadily at work, as she would wish us to do, and 
lighten the tasks of her substitutes by helping them 
in every way. She asked us to pray‘for Sister Irmin- 
garde—as if she needed to—when we were all doing 
it, deep in our hearts, that very minute! She turned 
to her notes then, and began the French lesson, and 
every girl there set her teeth and resolved to go 
through that lesson well, if she died doing it. We got 
through, every one of us; and Sister Harmona was 
simply wonderful in helping us, and understanding us, 
and keeping us so busy, at the same time, that we 
couldn’t think. At the end of the lesson she gathered 
up her notes and turned to us with a little smile that 
shone dimly through her tears, like a rainbow through 
a mist. 

“How you are good, my children,” she said in 
French. “Some day I will describe this hour to Sis- 
ter Irmingarde, and it will make her happy. Adieu. 
Pray for her.” 

Then she went away, without another word, and we 
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2 Sia HN | 
began to talk to one another, almost in whispers, for roamed about the room, the way she always does, will carry her inspiration as a wonderful thing 
“ her last words had comforted the girls. stopping short when things go wrong, and sometimes throughout your lives, and she will not have died in 
“Some day I will describe this hour to Sister lr- breaking into a dreadful little groan if she thinks vain.” 
mingarde,” she had said, “and it will make her they are worse than usual. To-day she was very She looked toward the infirmary wing again—a long 
happy.” quiet, but I shouldn’t have minded if she hadn’t been. look, as if she were saying good-by. ‘Then she pulled 
Surely that sounded as if she thought Sister would I forgot her. down the window-shade, and turned toward me with 
get well. But Mabel Muriel Murphy, who is very The Nocturne fitted into everything else, and at her usual manner. 
devout, was sure Sister Harmona merely meant that first I didn’t mind playing it. Sister Cecilia has a “Go to your room,” she said, brusquely. ‘ You’re 
she would tell Sister Irmingarde when they met in large music-room, with two big windows overlooking not up to music. Go to your room—and pray for her.” 
heaven. the convent garden. I was playing without notes— I went, and when I closed the door I heard the key 
I left them arguing over this when I went to Sister she always makes us memorize everything for the sec- turn in the lock. I had never known she cared so 
Cecilia’s room to take my music lesson. If Sister ond lesson on it—and from where I sat I could look much for Sister Irmingarde. I am sure Sister Irmin- 
Irmingarde wanted us to go on as usual while she was out over the garden to the infirmary wing of the con- garde herself did not know it—nor how all the girls 
dying, I would go on—as long as I could. But what vent—the wing where at that very hour Sister Irmin- loved her, and the little children, too. Perhaps we 
I wanted to do was to sit still and pinch myself until garde lay dying. I looked from window to window, never would have understood if she had gone on year 
I awoke from my horrible dream. and wondered which room she had. Then I decided after year, doing wonderful things for every one in 
When I turned into the music-hall I noticed that that I knew, and I seemed to see the room itself, with her wonderful way, that made us take them as nat- 
even here everything seemed unreal. Usually, this the great doctors and nurses working over her, fight- urally as we took the sunshine or the air we breathed 
hall is the noisiest place in the convent, for dozens of ing death, and nuns praying close beside her. No message came to us that day, but the sound wi 
little music-rooms open off it, and dozens of girls are I was playing the Gregorian chant in the Nocturne dreaded most we did not hear—the slow tolling of th 
practising dozens of different things on dozens of differ- by this time, but I didn’t realize it until suddenly the chapel bell that foliows the death of a Sister. I knew 
ent pianos, and the racket is frightful. But to-day Alleluia rang out. I had loved that while I was prac- now it was listening for this that made the nuns look 
half the pianos were silent, and the rest were going in-  tising it—it’s so big and victorious and triumphant; 80 strange. 
termittently, while little groups of girls stood on every but now, at the first note of it, something in me gave All that night I lay awake, looking into the dark- 
side, talking under their breath. Even the nuns were way with a sudden snap, and I stopped playing and ness and thinking of the room in the infirmary. Th: 
stopping to speak to one another—asking a quick ques- crumpled up over the keyboard. How could I play storm that had been threatening since morning brok: 
tion, and then going on with a gesture of despair. an Alleluia when Sister Irmingarde was dying? How at midnight, with thunder and lightning and heavy 
| The long, dim hall seemed gloomier than ever be- could I ever play or do or be anything again when she rain. The wind wailed around the windows like th: 
fore, as if the Angel of Death, hovering over the con- was gone? “ Dies Irae” in the Manzoni Requiem. I could almost 
vent, had covered everything in it with the shadow I felt a hand on my shoulder, and I knew in a vague hear the words: 
of his great black wings. way that it was Sister Cecilia’s. I remembered what oe 
| I knew now_-what the look on all those faces meant. Sister Harmona had said about going on with one’s pes agg 
It meant fear. It almost meant terror—and you can- work, and I wanted to do it, but I couldn’t; and I Sejvet cocclum in favilla. 
: P : ‘ igs - Neen =e ; Teste David cum sibylla.” 
not imagine how strange it seemed to me to see this didn’t want to explain to Sister Cecilia, for I felt sure ' 
in a convent, where they think of death as a welcome she wouldn’t understand. But I heard myself saying, About two o'clock in the morning Maudie Joye: 
| friend, waiting to open the door of heaven and let “To have Sister Irmingarde die is the one thing I came to my room and crept into bed with me, and a 
them pass in. A Sister who dies finds her reward a can’t bear—I simply can’t bear it.” And something |ittle later Mabel Blossom came, too. They said the) 
| little sooner than the rest, they say. That is all; so inside of me went on saying over and over again, a5 were too nervous and unhappy to be alone, and that 
why should they grieve for her? But it was different if it were a bit of machinery wound up to go forever: the storm frightened them. We didn’t talk much, but 
to-day. I wondered why, and yet I knew. It was “I can’t bear it. I can’t bear it. I can’t bear it.” when the lightning flashed I could see that their eyes 
because Sister Irmingarde herself was different. They Sister Cecilia moved away from me and crossed were open. I heard them slip away a little befor 
all loved her, They all needed her, just as we girls. the room. For a long time she did not speak, and I morning, but I was too wretched to speak to them. 
did. They felt they could not go on without her. was glad, for it gave me a chance to pull myself to- Day came at last. The five-o’clock rising bell for 
As I dragged my feet down the hall, that seemed a gether. When she did, her voice was so strange that the Community rang first, and then the bell for mass. 
thousand miles long, I caught a few words here and I sat up and looked at her. She was staring out of and finally I heard the voices of the nuns singing in 
there. Some one said tanks of oxygen had been sent in, the window toward, the infirmary, and her face had the chapel. I wondered how they could sing. But oi 
and that another great specialist was coming. One Sis- the look every face in St. Katharine’s had that day. course they had to. Then the sun rose. I wondered 
| ter told another, with a break in her voice, “1 can’t “Can’t bear it,” she said. And she added, slowly, how it could rise. But of course it had to, too. But 
imagine St. Katharine’s without her. Surely the very “I think that is the way we all feel.” I couldn’t bear seeing it shining in at my windows 
| walls will fall, if Irmin- when Sister Irmingarde 
garde goes.” And the was dying. The lay Sis 
| other answered, broken- ters were polishing tl: 
| ly, “She is the bearer of waxed floors of the hall 
our torch.” An _ Irish as I went to breakfast— 
lay Sister, who was on but I didn’t wonder over 
her knees polishing the that. I knew now how 
| floor, stopped them to wise it was to work ever) 
ask for news, and after blessed minute, and |! 
they had answered and made out a programme 
passed on, she remained then and there _ that 
on her knees, huddled in would keep me busy till 
a queer little bunch, bedtime. 
praying, with her face in As I turned a corne: 
her hands, and her tears into the refectory hall | 
falling between her met Sister Edna. Til 
fingers. moment I looked at he: 
| I was at Sister Ce- face I knew she had good 
| cilia’s door now, and IL news. It was perfect!) 
| opened it and went in quiet and serene—as i! 
| with reluctant feet. Sis- she had fastened on again 
| ter Cecilia has been my a mask she had droppe:! 
| teacher for years, but I for a day or two. But | 
have never loved her, her eyes shone like litt! ( 
though I love her musie. lamps under the white 
The girls say she puts band across her forehea:. ( 
| the best of herself into She didn’t wait for me to 
that. Certainly, there speak. ( 
doesn’t seem to be much “Yes, she is bette: ‘ 
left to go anywhere else. May,” she said, and hie \ 
She teaches only a few voice was like the so't ] 
of the most advanced notes of a silver trump«'. 1 
pupils, and she wants “She's better! The t 
them to devote every crisis is past. The dov- ( 
minute to music. We tors say she will live!’ I 
have a dreadful time I have heard some wo } 
making her see that derful music, and I « t 
there are other duties : ect to hear more—}'t I 
| at St. Katharine’s Renee ton Sree: tm eset anything so beaut - l 
which require our atten- ree ful as Sister Ednies c 
| tion, too—such as our words. I felt like si fi 
studies. She expects “Can’t bear it,“ she said. “I think that is the way we all feel.” ing them, and shout! ¢ d 
more from Janet Tre- them, and calling to te [ 
lawney and from me than from anybody else, and if She stood for a moment longer, looking toward the world to stop and listen to them. Sister Irn Pp 
it were not for Sister Irmingarde, she would plant us infirmary. When she spoke again, I knew she had for- garde was better! . Sister Irmingarde was goi'¢ tl 
both on piano-stools and keep us there until we gotten me and was thinking aloud. to live! It seemed as if the whole universe mist 
graduate and leave school. But when she gets too “We took her,” she said, “as we take everything— know such news and be thrilled by it. Sie 
impossible, Sister Irmingarde drops into her room, as if the wonder of her, the miracle of having her was coming back to us, and we could go 0! é 
| and they have a little visit, and Sister Cecilia is lovely with us, was no more than our due. We had a genius Jiving and working and being happy in the old w a 
| and reasonable for weeks afterward. here, and we harnessed her to the plow. We have No—not in the old way—I didn’t mean that; in betier 8 
To-day, after the first minute or two, I was glad I killed her among us—God forgive us!” ways we had thought about and prayed for when we P 
: was with her. She is so cold and severe that I would Then her eyes fell on me, and she remembered, and thought she was slipping away from ‘us. We did not ti 
| never think of crying on her; and as she never thinks crossed the room and caught me by the shoulders as deserve it, but we were to have another chance. Sister m 
of anything but music, I knew she would keep me up if she wanted to shake me. Irmingarde would live! A 
to the mark. We greeted each other politely (we are  “ Are you blind, too?” she asked, “you little geese That night we girls met in my room. We were 5° I 
always as formal as if we were meeting at a tea), in her classes? Or do you know what you have had happy that it almost hurt. We made more noble 150 M 
| and I sat down at the piano and began to play the in her? If you do—if even one or two of you have lutions in half an hour than we could carry out if ra 
Chopin Nocturne in G minor, while Sister Cecilia the faintest glimmer of it in your foolish heads—you (Continued on page 462) cr 
an 
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OTHER DEAR,— 

Before you receive this you 
and Father will get the tele- 
gram telling you that you 

have a grandson and that Jean and 
the boy are doing well. But no telegram 
could tell you all that is in my heart, 
Mother. I never understood, never realized 
all that the word “ Mother” meant until 
now. God! How could He weigh the gift 
of life with such a heavy debt and then let 
us forget, as we all do, the obligation? A 
mother gives so much, so awful much, and 
4 we take and take and take without a 
i, thought of her divine generosity until re- 
sponsibility comes to us. If I have failed 
in apprecia- 

tion or grat- 
















My Mother 


A Letter Written from the Depths of a Man’s Heart Nf 


that you had your rights and I had mine, and that we 
must each respect the rights of the other. I hope 
that I will understand our boy. We have got to under- 
stand him, Jean and I, to make him the kind of a 
man that the world needs—honest, clean, and brave. 
There seems so little of him to make a man out of, 
but Jean insists that there will be more material 
every day, and that even now there is eignt pounds. 
She is such a proud little mother already—so quick 
to protect and defend. 

We have given him the name that you gave me— 
the one that Father, Grandfather, and Great-grand- 
father made so honorable—Josiah. I suppose this 
small Josiah V. will hate it until he has got enough 
sense to see that a name that has been worn by five 
generations of honest men is worth something to a 


he will live to grow up; if he will have 
scarlet fever light as I did or hard like 
Jean; if he will have the good sense to 
choose Jean’s yellow hair instead of my . 
red mop, for, as yet, he hasn’t a spear to M/) 
show. One minute I’m afraid he will be » 

8 fa 
a mollycoddle—as though your grandson 

and Jean’s son could be a sissy!—and the (4 
next I am frightencd stiff for fear he will 
be injured on the gridiron. I wonder if he ie 


will be satisfied with his father; I know he S 

will adore his mother; and if he will think bs 

I am bigger and cleverer than other men. 

I have got to make him think that. He has ts 

made me more ambitious than I have ever . 

been. After what his mother gave him, ag 
the great Nea? 


gift of life, 








itude in the 

past, and I 

have, God 
knows, I give it 
all to you now. It 
took that helpless 
little mite of humanity 
up-stairs to make me 
understand. 

He is so—so help- 
less, Mother, with such 
ridiculous little hands, 
and yet he is so as- 
sertive, so confident, 
so sure of his welcome. 
1 wish you could see 
him. I want you to 
confirm my _ opinion 
that there was never a 
boy like him. You 
must come soon. 
Jean says she doesn’t 
see how you can stay 
away; that when she 
is a grandmother, bless 
her, that she will take 
the first train. We 
both want you, Mother. 
| want to see you to- 
gether, my Mother and 
my son. 

It seemed as though 
you were with me all 
through those terrible 














it doesn’t 

seem as 

though any- 

thing 1 can do will 
count, but, all the 
same, | have got to 
do my best, as you and 
Father did for me, to 
give him a_ clean, 
strong, healthy body, a 
good education, high 
ideals, self - reliance, 
and courage. He must 
learn to depend upon 
himself as a child, and 
then he won’t be afraid 
to walk alone when he 
is & man. 


I O you remember 
when Il came 


home one day in 
a rage 
teacher had it in for 
me and didn’t like me? 
And you looked at me 
in such surprise 
‘But it is your busi 
ness to make her like 
you.” you said, and 
explained that going to 
school was a_ boy's 


because the 


business, just as going 
to the office is a man’s, 





hours While Jean 
fought for life and I 
could do nothing but wait and pray and hope. Every 
disobedience, every impudent word I ever gave you 
came back to me with the force of a blow. I wasn’t 
a bad boy, Mother, not as boys go, but when a fellow 
counts all his badness in a lump it looks a lot. I 
even recalled that great battle of our wills. Do you? 
You had taken me to Grandfather’s, and one morning 
I wilfully emptied a bowl of apples on the floor. You 
told me to pick them up and I refused, little beast 
that I was, although I wasn’t more than five. You 
didn’t storm or threaten—that was never your way— 
hut you were firm and patient, and, although it cost 
you the ride over the mountains that you had planned 
to take with Grandfather you never ‘weakened nor 
lost your patience and at last a very weary, weepy 
little boy picked up the apples and was kissed and 
comforted. You knew so well how to kiss and com- 
fort and how to make even a little chap of five un- 
derstand that you knew best, and must be obeyed. 
Do you suppose that boy up there with Jean will ever 
pit his infinitesimal self against us, and will we have 
the wisdom and patience that you had with me? 


A NOTHER time that stood out in the blackness 
“of that awful waiting was the night I ran 
away to a fire instead of coming straight home from 
school, as I had been told to do. It wasn’t until long 
past dinner-time that I stumbled in—wet, dirty, and 
tired. You sent me to bed after a hot bath, and let 
me have nothing but bread and soup for dinner. 
And do you remember how you talked to me and how 
I sat up im bed and said: “I know it was wrong, 
Mother, but if you had been me and the fire-bell 
rang what would you have done?!” And your face 
crinkled, as it does when you laugh, and you bent 
and kissed me and whispered in my ear, “ Just what 
my careless little son did, I am afraid.” It was 
that divine understanding that made my punish- 


a easy to bear, and at last made me comprehend 


boy. I had to fight a good many battles before I 
sensed it. And you bound up my wounds and never 
interfered after you had asked me if it was a true 
knight’s fight, for you fed me on King Arthur and 
Sir Galahad. How we reveled in the old tales to- 
gether—I cuddled in your arms in the big rocker! 
Arthur’s knights, the old Gréek gods, and Robin Hood 
all seemed warm, personal friends of yours; perhaps 
you shared their splendid qualities. I have the old 
books yet—they are worn and thumbed now—and as 
soon as Josiah V. is old enough Jean and I will read 
them to him, as you read them to me. 


WANT my little chap to have as happy a child- 
hood as I had. Do you remember how I used to 
think there were not enough of us and far too many 
of the Balls? Sam Ball had seven brothers and sisters. 
And how you tried to explain that God had taken my 
brother and sister because He needed them in Heaven, 
and I must be good, so that if He ever needed me 
I would be ready? I didn’t think much about God 
then; he was too intangible. But now I feel that 
God the Father and God the Son are more than 
words and that God the Spirit is everywhere. It is 
as though the tiny hands of my little son had pulled 
aside a curtain and unveiled many holy mysteries. 
Looking back, it seems as though I hadn’t a care 
or a sorrow, and yet I was made to feel independent 
in my small world, to fight my own battles, make my 
own decisions. You and Dad were an advisory board— 
and such an advisory board! I suppose fathers and 
mothers are given wisdom to meet the situations as 
they come; they can’t let their youngsters realize 
their ignorance, any more than a business man can 
let his competitors know it, and the little fellow 
must never know that he has made me quake in my 
shoes already. 
I never worried over the mill as I have over him, and 
he isn’t twelve hours old. I keep wondering whether 


and that a_ teacher 
isn’t a boy’s natural 
enemy but his employer, and that a boy has to make 
his boss like him. And after that we put school on 
a business basis, and at the end of tne term I had 
dividends in the shape of a new dollar for every study 
that I passed in. And if 1 failed it was understood 
that I was to give you a dollar. Only I didn’t fail 
after that. You had made me understand that it 
wasn’t honorable for a healthy business man to fail. 
You never paid me, as so many mothers did their 
boys, for cutting grass, shoveling snow, taking care 
of the furnace, or running errands. You made me feel 
that those were my share of the family duties, just 
as providing the income was Father’s and making 
home a bit of Heaven was yours. ‘hat is the way | 
want our boy to feel, that he owes something for the 
love and care that are given to him, something besides 
obedience and love. I don’t see how you did it, 
Mother—you and Dad. 


E is to be a college man—the university, like all 
the other Josiahs. Luck brought me a good 
check the day he came—a loan that I had made with- 
out any expectation that it would be repaid, and I 
deposited it for Josiah V. It is his nest-egg, and as 
soon as he is old enough he will be taught the value 
of money and how much work goes into every dollar 
that a man earns. I hope he will learn quicker than 
I did. It makes me blush and choke even yet when I 
think of that first year at college, when I tried to see 
what a fool I could be instead of how much I could 
learn. You and Dad had made me a generous allow- 
ance, but I went way over it; and even after you wrote 
that you and Dad had given up the trip to California 
that you both needed I hadn’t sense enough to see 
that you couldn’t go because I had thrown away your 
money. When that knowledge did come to me I felt 
like an embezzler. 
You see how I feel—that it is all up to the mothers, 
God bless them, every one. Your Son. 
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T is difficult to decide just what influences lead 

one to form any particular plan of life work; we 

usually trace the beginnings to some particular 

event, such as moving from one part of the coun- 
try to another, to a fortunate or unfortunate family 
event, or some social or political upheaval. Yet one 
can but feel that through the waiting years ideals are 
formed which grew until the current of life is changed 
by the impelling force needed to direct it into the 
channels through which it must flow to reach the de- 
sired goal. 

We frequently think we alone are to be credited with 
the courage and perseverance which lead us into a wise 
line of conduct, when in reality it may be largely due 
to hereditary influences. I have often wondered if I 
did not owe my democratic principles and instinctive 
revolt against injustice to my maternal grandmother 
who, more than fifty years before I was born, allowed, 
year after year, some of her household possessions to 
be sold, rather than to voluntarily pay tithes to sup- 
port the Church of England, in whose dogmas and polity 
she did not believe. My mother inherited the same 
spirit of rebellion against injustice and inequality, and 
I followed in her footsteps. It was impossible for me to 
understand why any human being, simply because of 
some accident of birth, should enjoy greater privileges 
or rights than another, when there was no personal 
merit or demerit on the part of either, It seemed pre- 
posterous that the first born should be extolled above the 
second or third born, or that being a male should give 
one superior opportunities over another who was female, 
or that one race should dominate a different race, 


Early Days of the Movement 

MONG my earliest recollections were the exciting 
4 controversies over “slavery” and “ woman’s 
rights.” These were prolific topics of conversation in 
every New England home and, as my parents espoused 
the cause of the slave and, later, the rights of women, 
I naturally followed their teachings. ‘These were sup- 
plemented by the books read, for in those days there were 
few children’s books, and before I was ten years of age 
T had read and re-read such stirring tales as Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Dread, Isaac T. Hopper, Aurelian, Zenobia, 
and others of like character. These fed the fires of re- 
bellion, and filled me with an unutterable longing to do 
something to help women to see the position of help- 


lessness into which tradition and ignorance had forced . 


them. I realized that the only power which could lift 
them up must come from education and self-respect, and 
these must come from an enlarged view of life and 
its purposes. 

As soon as I heard the phrase “ woman suffrage” and 
understood its significance, something within me at 
once responded; thoughts which had filled my mind for 
years took on form and meaning. For the first time 
I became convinced that to have full powers for self- 
expression, for the development of one’s human nature, 
there must be no artificial barriers based upon sex in 
any relation of life. I planned my future solely with 
the one purpose in view of helping to make men and 
women understand that to handicap a girl from the 
hour of her birth, simply because she is a girl, is a crime 
which reacts upon her, the home, and the State, and is, 
in its very nature, destructive of the highest achieve- 
ments in any domain of life. 

With this purpose in view I entered the ministry, be- 
lieving that every great principle of life had a spiritual 
basis, and that justice and equality must reach their 
flower and perfection in the Christian religion as ex- 
emplified by Christ. I soon learned that the belief in 
woman’s subordination had its source in religious dogmas, 
and that the Church, whose very existence depended upon 
the loyalty of women, must first be purged of its pagan 
conception of woman’s inferiority and man’s inherent 
right to usurp the powers of the Infinite as her master. 

Though discouraged and disappointed I persevered 
through my theological studies, in the mean time doing 
missionary work among less fortunate and needy 
women. In this practical school of active service 1 saw 
that there was little. that could be done unless the 
conditions, which led the majority into the lives they 
lead, were changed. I turned from ‘the study of the 
spiritual to that of the material side of their lives. 
This gave a new significance to the words of Jesus, who 


taught us to pray, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
before we asked, “ forgive us our sins,” ‘Then I learned 
the folly of extolling the beauty and power of virtue to 
a starving girl. 


Financial Independence Essential 

HE hopel 88 and helpl 88 of woman’s position, 

until she becomes financially independent, is the 
one lesson which all social-settlement workers sooner or 
later learn. They recognize the truth of the saying of 
Alexander Hamilton, “The man who controls my 
physical substance, controls my moral conduct,” and 
never is it mgre true than when applied to woman’s 
financial dependence. This conviction, together with a 
growing discontent because of the difficulties placed in 
the way of the woman minister and the lack of incen- 
tive which must always precede the highest achievement, 
led me to resign my pastorate that I might have a 
wider and freer scope for my activities. I learned the 
lesson which all reformers of the ages have had to learn, 
that the workers in unpopular reforms and the leaders 
of all progressive movements must find their field of 
labor outside of, rather than within, the Church. I 
studied medicine to better pursue my work among the 
poor. This enabled me to render practical assistance, 
but I realized that even the best service that could be 
rendered was merely palliative, that little or no perma- 
nent good was achieved. 




















Dr, Shaw Returning from a Recent Florida Trip 


The social-settlement worker soon discovers also the 
intimate relation between industrial conditions and 
legislation, and that the ability to regulate the former 
depends upon the power to control the latter. The old 
industrial system had passed away, and the greatest 
weakness of the new order was its failure to recognize 
the effect of the changes upon the economical position 
of woman. It had taken her productive work out of the 
home where woman had absolute control of her time, the 
hygienic conditions under which she toiled, the health 
and life-protecting machinery used, and the price paid 
for the product of her labor, and had driven her, in 
order to follow her time-honored occupations, into the 
factory, the workshop, and the sweatshop. 


Men and Women as Competitors 
N the labor market woman met man as an industrial 
competitor and he resented her intrusion into what 

he considered his domain, unmindful of the fact that 

woman had been forced out of the home by the same 
economic conditions which had driven man from the 
narrow individual service of himself and family into the 
more productive though specialized service of the country. 
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Handicapped by tradition, the antagonism of so: iety. 
the jealousy of male competitors, and, worst of al!. by 
sex consciousness, years of suppression and false. ‘\eo- 
ries of inferiority, added to her lack of experience and 
training, the task of the woman wage-earner has cen 
exceedingly difficult. That she has succeeded so well 
against such odds speaks volumes for her courage and 
ability. 

How could I fail to recognize a truth so apparent— 
that if woman is ever to become financially independent 
she must possess every advantage for preparation, 
every opportunity to labor, and every incentive of the 
highest reward for achievement, possessed by man; 
that the world’s industrial market must be open to all 
alike, to seek a field unhindered by arbitrary barriers of 
sex; that each toiler should be armed by equal powers 
for self-protection. In a word, that the fundamental 
principles of industrial democracy demand that tose 
who do the work of the world shall be able to control 
the ethical, physical, and financial conditions of their 
labor. 


“The Ballot a Domestic Necessity” 

ore this, it was impossible to stop short of 
the next step and not to recognize the undoulted 

fact that industrial democracy is inseparable from po- 

litical democracy, and that to organize industrially and 


to possess political power to enforce legislation is as 
imperative for the woman as for the man, and that with- 
out either of these protective agencies the laborer is 


little better than a slave. 

The changes which were revolutionizing woman’s work 
without the home were affecting the home- making and 
housekeeping women as well. Gradually the govern- 
ment was assuming the functions and_ responsilility 
which were formerly vested in the mother and the home 
maker, When the women of the, household cease to 
provide the food and clothing, and when their education. 
and the conditions affecting their physical and moral 
health, began to be assumed by the government, | real 
ized what Dean Sophonisba Breckinridge, of Chicago 
University, has so tersely stated, “ Home making has 
become a public function and the baliot a domesti 
necessity.” 

For years I had had but a slight acquaintance witli 
that peerless leader, Susan B. Anthony, but, later. when 
brought into closer touch through our work, her splen- 
did leadership, her masterful intellect, the simplicity and 
beauty of her character, and her unselfish devotion to 
humanity, won my enthusiastic homage. In ier ! 
found my leader, and in the service of the cause she 
advocated, my life work. I asked no greater privilege 


than her companionship and no higher honor than her 
priceless friendship. That without stint she accord! me 
both is an unfailing source of joy over which none of thé 


vicissitudes of later life can cast a shadow. 


The State Needs Woman Suffrage 


M °F than thirty years of constant service in the 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement has streng'liened 
my belief in the value of the ballot for woman, for the 
broadening and deepening of her character, ani for 
the enlargement of her opportunities for usefu! and 
effective social service. When we add the growiny need 
of the State, since it no longer deals merely wit!i the 
material problem of a young country, but with tle new 
and growing demand for the conservation of |umat 
energy and life, for the application of ethical principles 
to business and public affairs and for the development 
of human character, we cannot doubt that the State 


needs the direct influence of woman for its development 
quite as much as woman needs the ballot for her ow" 
Because I knew woman could best secure these ends 


through a larger interest in public affairs by the use o! 
the ballot, I went into the suffrage work. I believe " 
is to be the greatest moral and political reform of tH 
ages. 

To the service of this fundamental principle of ' 
mocracy I have sentenced myself to hard labor for life 
T count no sacrifice too great, no trial too severe. ™ 
years of striving too long, if haply the women of tl 
future shall enter life unshackled by prejudice. tradi- 
tion, and political disfranchisement. 

In the service of justice and equal rights for *! 
“failure is impossible.” 


de- 





































OTHER had an early 
start so that she 
would have plenty of time 
during the day to write 
Grandma a letter telling 
all about how the dear 


children were getting along. 


Drawn for Harper’s Bazar by 
Fanny Y. Cory 


ROPPING into the — 


rocker at night, 


Mother wonders where the 


time has gone, and Grand- 
ma cannot understand why 
she does not hear every day 


about the dear children. 
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To know the man- 
ner in which any 
married pair have 


shared the house- 
hold income will 
be a help to others 


FTER I had been married three 
months I awoke to the fact that 
all my own money was gone, 
my purse was empty, and 

that not one word on the money subject 
had been spoken either by my husband 
or myself. Of course, I expected him to 
broach the subject, thinking he surely 


would not want me to ask him for 
money. ‘This thought was humiliating, 
but so was an empty purse. I had no 


idea what to do and was beginning to 
think I had either married a very stingy 
or a very thoughtless man, when, observ- 
ing the unusually solemn expression of 
my face, he anxiously inquired what was 


the matter. Without stopping to con- 
sider I blurted out the truth. He 
laughed, then said, remorsefully, “It 


never occurred to me. Of course you will 
need a little money,” and handed me $10. 

My husband is a fire-insurance agent, 
and during the year we lived with his 
family (which. was the first of our six 
years’ married life) I had no knowledge 
of the amount of his income nor of how 
much or little it was right for me to 
spend. I did some hard thinking on the 
subject, however, and when we decided 
to go to housekeeping I made two condi- 
tions. He was to tell me exactly how 
much he earned and give me an allow- 
ance to be used as 1 deemed best. He 
finally confessed that his income was 
only $900 a year or $75 a month, and 
asked how much I should need for house- 
hold expenses. I promptly asked for $60. 
It may seem that I was greedily demand- 
ing the lion’s share, but I had my rea- 
sons. I had learned by now that if 
there was any saving to be done I was 
the one who must do it. It was simply 
not in my husband’s power to save. 

We rented a small house in a good 
neighborhood for $25 a month, reduced 
to $20 by agreeing to give the use of 
the stable and lot to our landlord, who 
lives next door. I spend $4 a week for 
table expenses and $1 for laundry. Some 
months being longer than four weeks my 
monthly expenses average as follows: 


BGO TOME hoi. cccmakawesew iad $20 
i a. nny errr tet ] 
pei Seer errr 2 
Food and laundry ............ 21 


Gas (25 cents per 1,000 feet).. 2 


i reer er eee 

This leaves me $14 a month or $168 a 
year for other expenses. Out of this I pay 
$6 a month or $72 a year on a thousand- 
dollar share of building-loan «stock ma- 
turing in eight years from date of buy- 
ing. My chureh dues, clothes, and in- 
cidental expenses (which include two 
magazines) are paid out of the remain- 
ing $96, and as my clothes seldom aver- 
age over $40 or $50 a year I usually 
have a balance of from $15 to $25 at the 
end of the year. So far we have kept 
well and had no doctor’s bills. My hus- 
band does not smoke and finds his $180 
sufficient for his clothes and individual 
expenses. As his business increases we 
hope he will soon be able to take out a 
life-insurance policy. 

Fort Smirn, ARKANSAS, 


The “Company” Plan 


| WAS fortunate in being a business 

woman before my marriage, accustomed 
to financial methods. My husband frankly 
says he considers my business judgment 
as good as his own, and our family life, 
is, in the fullest sense of the word, a part- 
nership. Indeed, we jokingly call ourselves 
the “ company.” and because of our invest- 
ments and real-estate operations keep a 
pretty complete set of books. My husband 
is the “ bookkeeper,” I the “ auditor.” 

My husband is in the advertising busi- 
ness, and besides his salary has a consid- 
prable but’ fluctuating income “on the 
We decided when we married to 
live on his salary, at that time only $1,400 


M.C. 


As already announced, no more letters for “The Wife’s Share” in 








The Wife’s Share 


Of the Husband’s Income—What Proportion ? 


a year, and save all the surplus, whatever 
it was. We had bought a considerable 
piece of suburban property near New York 
with our joint funds, and built a house on 
another piece here, in which we live. 
Direct rent has, therefore, not been an 
item of expense, and taxes, insurance, etc., 
are carried in our general real-estate ac- 
counts. The original suburban property 
we have developed and sold. 

Meantime, though my husband’s salary 
has increased rapidly, we have maintained 
our household expenses at practically the 
same point. No children have come; we 
live quite contentedly; entertain a great 
deal but inexpensively, and make traveling 
and frequent vacation trips our chief 
luxury. Our average monthly expendi- 
tures have risen very slowly—$98.47 
three years ago, for instance; $105.70 
next; $107.98 last year. 

Our personal finances are simple. We 
each draw “salaries” from the “ com- 
pany ” of $20 a month apiece. This is for 
purely personal expenditures, for anything 
we please (including clothes, on which we 
economize or not, as we choose). All 
“company” bills are paid monthly by 
check, audited, and OK’d as with any 
business. The basis of our bookkeeping is 
what business men know as an “ exten- 
sion ledger ”; in this entries are made con- 
secutively from day to day, but “ extended 
out” under twenty-eight different head- 
ings, into which, for convenience, we have 
divided the “company’s” business. Five 
of these headings are credit; twenty-three 
(significant number) debit. Many of the 


systematic way has meant time and 
work. ‘The information, however, is not 
only valuable but a correct chart to steer 
by. My wife keeps the bank and check 
books in her desk. She does not have an 
account in her name nor power of attor- 
ney. I sign checks ahead to pay bills or 
enable her to draw money as needed. This 
arrangement is purely one of mutual con- 
venience. Of course the personal expenses 
of each should be duly considered and al- 
lowed for as part of the partnership ex- 
penses. What expenses will best serve the 
interests of the partnership are always 
matters for mutual decision. In the last 
analysis two facts are recognized. What 
can we afford—interests identical. 

I decided at the start that by giving my 
wife responsibility would insure wise and 
careful spending. This has been the actual 
result. She has been saved the humilia- 
tion of asking for money. I have been 
saved .the irritation of protesting, and 
harmony prevails. HUSBAND. 

WEsTFIELD, NEw JERSEY. 


Twenty-eight Years’ Experience 

HALL I boast? Shall I say we have 

been married nearly twenty-eight 
years, and know a thing or two? Per- 
haps I am old-fashioned, but to me the 
words “Economic value in women” are 
distasteful. Can I say to her, “Take 
this—the rest is mine?” Shall I say she 
can have as her share so much only of 
the social atmosphere that belongs to 
both? Shall I say just so much of the 
blessed sunlight and God’s green earth to 





I was married. 
man on the railroad. 
the way they usually run: 


Clothing 
er err ee ee eee 
Insurance 


Total 


ee ee 


other end of the road. 
We have four little children. 
BELLEVUE, OHIO. 





On $850 a Year 


As a girl I worked at housework and in a factory, so I learned economy before 
My husband earns from $70 to $75 a month. He is a brake- 
He gives me $60 to $65 a month for the bills. 


He keeps $10 for himself—his clothes, 
We each have a little for emergency and amusements. 
We have a garden in summer, and fruit of our own. 


This is 





$59 


and groceries, etc., when he is at the 


E. E. K. 
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latter are for the “ company’s” real-es- 
tate and investments. The “ company’s ” 
fiseal year runs from October to Octo- 
ber—the date of our marriage. ‘The 
ledger footings for the last three years are 
as follows: 


Meat milk and 1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 
groceries ........ $382.21 $318.05 $222.81 
Laundry and __ ser- 
Re ere 24.52 40.89 49.57 
Light, ice, water, and 
Pe are 41.35 66.37 80.90 
Postage, express, tele- 
RR sins cece te 49.57 41.50 48.64 
Commutation ...... 112.75 126.65 120.05 
othes --— self, us 
RP ree 215.62 152.47 158.27 
Vacation and amuse- 
ee PRS TF 203.87 207.15 259.54 
ote eee ee 43.94 43.50 47.00 
Miscellaneous ...... 227.89 339.65 309.01 


Laundry is done,out; we keep no maid; 
the “ service ” item is for weekly charring. 
“ Miscellaneous ” includes a few such items 
as periodicals, dentist, club dues, etc., not 
elsewhere specified. A. R. 

Nyack, New York. ; 


A Fifteen-year-old Partnership 

WAS a clerk in a commercial house on 

a salary of $1,500 per year when mar- 
ried fifteen years ago. Am now assistant 
manager, salary $4,000. Our household 
affairs have been run strictly on a part- 
nership basis. 

My wife has kept a cash-book from the 
day we were married, with al! expenditures 
entered under as many heads as seem 
necessary to know intelligently where the 
money goes. This enables us to know 
what it has cost under the various heads 
of provisions, personal expenses, rent, etc., 
for each year. Keeping a record in this 


see or walk upon is yours—the rest, as 
far as I can control, is mine? God for- 
bid! That is what I think about an al- 
lowance. 

Now, as to bills. Let no young wife 
begin by believing that a man can long 
be loving and kindly paying bills. He 
will at first, perhaps, when the process 
is as new to him as the pleasure of buy- 
ing is to her, but it won’t last. Under 
the process the evolution of the cheque 
signer into the grouch is slow but sure. 
Ask for cash when you want it and pay 
cash. If you don’t get it, don’t buy. 
Talk understandingly and sympathetic- 
ally about the finances for the home. 
Don’t get into debt. Don’t live separate 
lives morally or financially, and you will 
avoid the rocks. J.C. H. 

PLAINFIELD, NEw JERSEY. 


A Family that Boards 
Y husband is a professor in a mili- 
tary school at a salary of $2,000 per 
year and a house and lights furnished. 
We have one child three years old. We 
are boarding this year and pay $85 per 
month. Our nurse gets $10 a month and 
our laundry is $8; total $103. The total 
amount above is set aside when my hus- 
band receives his pay. Also the amount 
due on a $3,000 life-insurance policy which 
my husband carries. The remainder of 
the money we divide equally between us.” 
We share what we consider the neces- 
sary expenses for the baby; anything be- 
yond this we give him from our personal 
share. We divide all expenses for joint 
entertaining. 


this Bazar Series can be considered 


Papers of the prize- 
winning writers of 
“The Wife’s Share” 
letters will be an- 
nounced in The 
Bazar next month 


Beyond the above expenditures we do 
not feel responsible to each other for our 
individual use of our part of the income. 


My husband and I each draw our small ° 
checks and we live in a small town where 7 


there are no very rich people and our 
social life is refined and simple. However, 
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it was practically impossible for us to = 
keep house, live up to our social obliga- ¢ 


tions, and keep within our income. 
we are boarding and not only making 


Hence 


ends meet, but paying off accounts made || 


while we were housekeeping. 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA. 


On One Income Instead of Two 

EFORE marriage my husband and | 

were each earning $900 per year and 
saved practically nothing. He is a post- 
office employee, and when his salary was 
raised to $1,000 we decided to be married, 
We knew it was not going to be an easy 
matter to live on $800 per year less than 
we had been spending. However, we were 
willing to try it. 

His proposition was to turn all the 
money over to me to get the most out of 
it. I would not agree to this arrange- 
ment, as I felt sure we would have to plan 
and manage together, denying ourselves 
often. We therefore kept our income as 
a common fund, talking over each day’s 
needs and expenditures and buying only 
what we could pay for. 

Two years ago, when his salary was 
raised to $1,100, we built a $2,500 house 
on a suburban lot which my husband had 
bought on the instalment plan some years 
ago. We borrowed the money at six 
per cent. We have been paying this at 
the rate of $25 per month and expect to 
pay more'this year. We now have $1,200. 

We have found that we can live well, 
allowing about $40 per month for our 
household expenses. Our other expenses 
incidental to’ keeping up a house and lawn 
—insurance, taxes, fuel, ete.—we always 
take into account before we feel free to 
use any money for clothing or extras. 

We have not so far been able to save, 
aside from what we have paid on our 
house, but we have been very contented 
and happy in our partnership. 

PorRTLAND, OREGON. F, D. 8. 


A Lawyer’s Wife 


C. W. W. 


Y husband and I believe we have 
the ideal arrangement in regard 


to our income. We have been married 
eight years and think that much of ow 
happiness has been due to our partner- 
ship in financial matters. My husband 
is a lawyer and part of the time his in- 
come has been irregular and uncertain, 
but half of all the money, above office ex 
penses, has been handed over to me. 

The first year our income amounted to 
$1,200; the second year, $1,500; the 
third year, $1,800; fourth, fifth, and 
sixth years, about $2,000; and the sev- 
enth and eighth years, $4,500. 

We each have a separate bank account, 
and out of my half I pay the grocer) 
bill, laundry, electricity, gas, maid (i! 
any), and all my own clothes and per- 
sonal expenses. I also pay for the furni 
ture unless my husband wishes to make 
present to the household. 

He pays the rent, heating bill when 
in a house, all car fares, theaters, trave'- 
ing expenses, extra dinners at a restai- 
rant, and his own clothes and _ person:! 
expenses.- While my husband takes «1 
interest in his home and enjoys it tho:- 
oughly he does not feel any of the anx- 
iety or worry connected with its manage- 
ment, and 1 enjoy greatly the manag.- 
ment of my share. Last year I saved 
enough out of my part to buy the lot 
for a summer cottage. 

Together, in the eight years, we have 
saved $3,000, so I think I may claim that 
this plan pays financially. However, its 
greatest value is in the independenc’, 
mutual interest, and confidence in each 
other that it brings. LC 

Curicago, ILLINOTS. 
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HILDRETH: 
“MOTHER 
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N a roomy modern house of suburban 
character, unexpectedly set on a New 
Hampshire hilltop, with a sea of blue 
ridges rolling away at every side, re- 

mote from villages and practically without 
neighbors, there lives a most uncommon 
fauily. So uncommon, indeed, that local 
lesend has had its pleasant and irresistible 
way with them. 

’ Twenty-five children live in that house,” 
a resident of the nearest village may assure 
you, With conviction, “ and every one of them 
rides a pony. They make a fair-sized regi- 
































































































ment trotting over the hills on a summer 
afternoon!” 

Or— 

“Theres a good woman!” another will 
characterize the mistress of the house, with 











Miss Hildreth and some of her adopted children 
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dangerously imbecile boy whom Miss Hil- 
dreth took in babyhood and of whom she 
took entire care for fourteen years, until 
she was at last obliged to put him under 
restraint. Of this experience she merely 
says that it was of great educative value. 

With so large-hearted a woman, some 
such career as she has followed would prob- 
ably have been inevitable. But Miss Hil 
dreth herself, who is the youngest member 
of a large and well-to-do family of Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts, traces its origin very 
/ definitely. Some twenty-five years ago, with 








a friend of her own age to whom she was 


a cottage on the very spot where her present 
{ home stands. The interruption of this com- 


panionship through her friend’s marriage 














tearful admiration. “ She knows how to do 





gool with her money! I guess she’s never 
come across a sick or a friendless child but 
she’s just taken it in and loved it and made 
it a part of her family.” 

Butternut Farm, however, contains, accurately speak- 
ing, neither a juvenile circus nor an orphan-asylum; and 
Miss Mary Hildreth, its owner, administers a household 
composed, after all, of but ten boys and girls, ranging 
from six to nineteen years old. Most modern mothers 
would consider this rather large, even for a homogeneous 
family, and would quail at the thought of mothering ten 
children of widely different character and parentage. But 
Miss Hildreth, whose name these children bear, and who 
adopted each of them in infancy, acknowledges no con- 
ventional boundaries to the maternal emotion that in her 
own case seems practically inexhaustible. Women who 
restrict their tenderness to their own carefully limited 
offspring might find it possible to learn something of 
motherhood from this woman who has never borne a 
child. 


Red-Cheeked and Robust 


\ 7HEN I came upon this interesting group it was de- 

voting itself in no half-hearted fashion to a cele- 
bration of the Easter holidays. A lingering crust of snow 
clung to the earth and all the surrounding mountains 
were white-crested, but nine red-cheeked, robust chil- 
dren (one was away from home, paying a visit) were 
delightedly engaged in discovering signs of spring in the 
unencouraging landscape. Several days earlier they had 
left their eomfortable winter home in Plymouth—where, 
having an entirely normal dislike of lessons, they suffer 
an unwilling imprisonment during the school months— 
and walked the seven miles of almost impassable road 
to the Farm. “The twins had to walk and lead the 
ponies,” it was convincingly explained, “and the rest of 
us would rather walk, anyway!” 

Miss Hildreth herself, a large, hearty, hospitable 
woman, whose geniality is a constant glow and who can 
never have worried about a practical detail in her life, 
related that she had led this eager pilgrimage in a car- 
riage with her housekeeper and two weeks’ provisions— 
for, not even in summer, does any butcher’s or grocer’s 
cart ever stray as far afield as Butternut Farm. 

rhe moment of my visit chanced to be the height of 
that brief, exciting season when the sap is running. 

So every maple had been tapped and bore a tin pail 
fastened to its trunk. And down in the little sap-house, 
an eighth of a mile away, the two oldest boys, Dewey and 
Merle, with the help of fifteen-year-old Beatrice, were 
busy boiling down the sap to make maple syrup. If you 
have never had full charge of this operation before, and 
if you realize how important it is that the sap shall not 
burn or boil too long, you are likely to take it very 
Seriously and to be reluctant, as these boys were, even to 
come home to sleep. 


The Twins in Authority 
M i ANWHILE, out at the barn, two of the six none- 
too-easily managed Shetland ponies were being har- 
hessed into a brand-new sledge, this experiment being 
conducted with great competence and authority by the 
indistinguishable twins, Gloria and Joyce, respectfully 
attended by Jack and Malcolm, the younger boys. There 
was one other pony in the establishment, but he, being a 
bronco stallion, was not available for mere pastimes. 
He is the property of the oldest and greatly admired sis- 
ter, Pauline, of whose prowess as a horsewoman the 
younger children boast affectionately. 
Meanwhile, the gentler pursuits of doll-dressing and 





rabbit and kitten tending were being contentedly followed 
by the smallest girls, Rachel and Daisy, one of whom 
was overheard crooning a familiar nursery rhyme, with 
an odd infant humor. 

“She had so many children she didn’t know what to 
do!” sang the little girl, laughing softly to herself. 

The classic narrative was not, however, strictly ap- 
plicable. A somewhat remarkable absence of confusion 
and noise was shrewdly explained by Miss Hildreth her- 
self on the ground that so large a family as hers never 
“runs wild,” according to the popular fallacy or is in 
fact likely to incur any serious danger. The children im- 
pose a kind of restraint upon one another, and an instinc- 
tive and unconscious self-government operates among them. 

However, this psychological fact does not in _ itself 
sufficiently account for the docility and good temper of 
this large family. Rarely are children more obedient 
and considerate than these, more loving or more loved. 
Moreover, it would be impossible for them to feel that 
they were anything less than a continual source of in- 
terest and pleasure. _Their guardian is unable to pass 
within arm’s-length of the younger children without 
seizing them for rapturous caresses, and the shrill cries 
for “ Mother,” which occur as frequently as might be 
expected in a family of ten, meet no shade of perfuncto- 
riness in her always prompt and delighted response. 
There is never a time, she says, when they bore or weary 
her, and not many mothers of large families could sin- 
cerely protest as much. 


SRR NOTE HS, 
one VER 
Ss ) deeply attached, she spent her summers in 


7 
= semmeneietieaetee —S she met philosophically, but when a baby 


boy appeared in the uwew family, she felt 

that she herself could not endure to be with- 

out a possession so wonderful and desirable 
as this little creature seemed. Her prompt action, 
therefore, was to adopt a baby of the same age and of 
what she felt to bean equal charm; and for four years 
the young women compared infant accomplishments in 
an ecstatic rivalry. 


Death Enters the Circle 
*CARLET fever attacked both children and Miss Hil- 
dreth’s little boy did not recover. Of this child Miss 
Hildreth is still unable to speak without emotion. 

“He is the only one,” she confessed, “ that I have ever 
loved in that selfish, exclusive way that women sheuld 
try so hard to guard against. But I did not understand 
then, and, perhaps, I should never have understood if 
little Irving had lived, how wrong it is to love a 
child in a way that shuts out other love. With all the 
other babies it has been different—I have loved them 
first for their own sakes and not for mine.” 

None of the other children, in fact, was sought out by 
Miss Hildreth. Each of them was at one time needy or 
ill or deserted and was taken under her care because 
no one else seemed eager for the responsibility. Being 
a religious woman, she believes that each case was one 
of divine arrangement, and taking no pride in her own 
initiative, she regards the children all as gifts of God. 
Her attitude toward them has no reservations whatever. 
She has always been eager to make each one legally her 
own as quickly as this could be arranged, thus securing 

him an 
estate. 


heirship in her 





Cooking Supper Outdoors 
Ra late in the 

afternoon, at an hour 
when the co-operative zeal 
of mothers usually begins 
to wane, the thrilling, eager 
voice of a boy of .eight 
called out: 

“Mother, may we cook 
our supper outdoors on the 
rocks ?” 

It was noticeable that 
Miss Hildreth did not look 
shiveringly out upon the 
snowy April landscape and 
offer those cautious ob- 
structionist phrases so 
familiar to infant ears. 
“My darling, how beauti- 
ful!” she exclaimed, in- 
stead, from some profound- 
ly abundant well of enthu- 
siasm. “Wait a moment 
and you shali have what 
you need for it. I do hope 








Half a dozen years ago, in 
order to give the children 
plenty of room, she built at 
a point almost equally dis 
tant from Plymouth and 
Campton, the large house 
in which they now live, and 
which, with its many signs 
of childish occupancy, has 
obviously from the start 
been consecrated to nursery 
purposes. “ We don’t try to 
make it look like a house 
for grown-ups,” Miss Hil- 
dreth remarked. “I’ve al- 
ways had to ask myself 
which I loved more, order 
or the children, and the 
answer has always been that 
the children came first.” 





If They Were Her Own? 

¥ would surprise no one 
who had seen Miss Hil- 

dreth with her foster-family 








you will have a good 
time!” 

In an _ interval when 
every impetuous query had 
been answered and all the little Hildreths were tem- 
porarily out of sight, their foster-mother consented to 
explain how it was that she now found herself the legal 
guardian of ten children. Ten is merely the present 
number; there have been several others, including one 
who married, one who died, and two others, temporarily 
lent, who were later reclaimed by relatives. 

Besides these, there was the astonishing case of a 


A member 





to hear her say that she 
has not the least regret for 
not having married and 
borne children. It is her 
deep conviction, and one, of course, which would be 
promptly disputed by the average mother, that she could 
not love the children more if they were her own. 

The physical experience of motherhood, she maintains, 
is by no means an indispensable preliminary to a grown 
person’s supreme love for a child and ability to care for 
it. Popular opinion itself admits this fact, she argues, 
in conceding that a father’s love for his children is usually 
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equal to the mother’s. And not only does she insist that 
she loves hers as much as they could be loved, but that 
she loves them all equally. 

“Of course,” she qualified, with a smile, “ my heart 
beats faster when some of them cry than when others do— 
but that doesn’t signify. They are all equally dear.” 

Later, however, she inadvertently admitted that there 
is one exception to this theoretical equality of affection. 
It happens that she is a strong believer in reincarnation, 
and this philosophy has suggested to her that one of her 
younger children, whom she loves with peculiar intensity, 
is the reincarnated soul of her beloved first baby. But 
as to this intimate conviction she is naturally reticent. 

A woman who has brought up so many children, and 
all of them literally “by hand,” for she has never em- 
ployed nurses, and at one time took the entire care of four 
children who ‘were all under three years of age, might be 
expected to produce some theories on the 






doctor for any of them and it must be admitted that 
they all seem far from needing any such attention. 

Distinctly the idealist and enthusiast in type, it is 
quite evident that this devoted guardian does not sub- 
ject her charges to the benevolent persecution that 
most conscientious mothers inflict. One would be in- 
clined to conjecture that when the ten Hildreths start 
for school at half-past eight each morning they are not 
tiresomely interrogated as to the twenty overshoes which 
they may or may not have put on. 

Temperament and theory alike protect Miss Hildreth 
from the feminine vice of “worrying about her family.” 
Her method of handling the difficulties of life is con- 
fessedly that of the mental scientist, with one of whose 
organizations she is, in fact, allied. 

Curious investigators of such a system of religious 
thought are always eager to know whether it has, in 





self-conscious and healthily content with their un- 
troubled iot. 

Miss Hildreth admits no drawbacks to the practice 
of adopting children, even when the guardian is an 
unmarried woman. 

“T consider myself as well qualified to bring up chil 
dren as most women I know,” she remarks, without ar- 
rogance. 

And one of the things she means by this statement 
is that, like so many competent spinsters of comfortab), 
income, she has never felt it imperative or desirable t, 
“have a man about the house.” Without being a man 
hater, she feels that man is a domestic feature easil\ 
dispensed with, and that a father’s influence is by 1 
means necessary in the training of children. And as fa: 
as her own responsibilities go, she is quite willing 1 
discharge them without masculine counsel. 

She feels, indeed, that there is no rea! 
reason why a woman should ever be lonely; 





subject of child-culture. And, as a matter 
of fact, Miss Hildreth does abound with 
them. She is quite sure, for instance, that 
children are born without any of the as- 
sortment of virtues usually held desirable 
and that all these have to be patiently in- 
culeated. No child, she goes so far as to 
say. is naturally truthful. 


Teaches Courage First of All 

HE comprehensive virtue upon which 

her scheme of training lays especial 
stress is courage. She feels it highly im- 
portant that children should be taught to 
be fearless and self-reliant, and her own ten, 
she believes, are altogether innocent of fear 
—at least of physical fear. They are per- 
fectly at their ease with horses and all ex- 
cept the youngest caf milk a cow. 

Nor is the cult of moral courage neg- 
lected, particularly in the line of accepting 
the consequences of their own actions. And 
no child is ever listened to who “ tells 








and her advice to the confessedly lone 

woman would be to give up her vagu 

romantic lamentations, and sensibly a: 

practically betake herself to the neare-t 
orphan supply. Every woman who |! 

time to dream of the visionary fortune t! 

might have befallen her has probably al- 
the time and opportunity to follow this 
wise advice and to provide sympathei 

soil, perhaps not for ten children, nor for 
five, but at least for one parentless an 
loveless baby. What better arrangement 
could there be than for all the lonely 
women and left-over children in the wor! 
to pair off with each other, thus empty- 
ing the “ orphan asylums” as fast as pos 
sible? 

Miss Hildreth is, of course, not aloue 
in insisting that, in any distribution of 
homeless children in childless homes, it is 
the orphans and foundlings who should 
come first, and that the separation of 
parents and children should not be en- 








tales ” of another. 

They are all encouraged in the effective 
use of their hands, not only in artistic di- 
rections, for al those who have any aptitude 
take lessons in music, but in useful ones. Sewing, cook- 
ing, and other domestic tasks belong as much to a boy’s 
training as to a girl’s, Miss Hildreth believes, a point 
which she amplified later. 

“ As to their schooling,” she explained, “ they are all to 
have as much as they wish and show what they are fit for 
—and some of them are extremely intelligent. My own 
hope is that they will all go to college, boys and girls 
alike, but none of them will be forced to go. My oldest 
daughter is to go to Boston University, but with the 
others the question hasn’t had to be decided yet. What 1 
shall insist upon, however, is that both boys and girls 
shall learn to be self-supporting, and that the boys shall 
be equipped with a supplementary training not usual in 
the case of men. I mean that they must all be able to 
take care of a house when necessary.” 

Evidently this was a favorite subject with Miss Hil- 
dreth, who is not only a suffragist, but a strong feminist 
in many of her views. 

“T believe it to be entirely wrong,” she went on, with 
emphasis, “that the essentials of domestic management 
should be taught exclusively to women, as though they 
were some strange secret rites. So long as a woman is 
strong this arrangement may suffice. But on the re- 
peated occasions when she is incapacitated by the birth 
of a child, what happens 
in the thousands of fami- 


” 


She does not worry about her family 


individual cases, “ worked” successfully. In Miss Hil- 
dreth’s case, in that she is happy, hopeful, and loving- 
hearted, one would probably say that it had. And 
whether the fact be attributable to outdoor life, to 
mental science, or to the sheer force of love, her ten 
children doubtless present an uncommon average of 
health and happiness. 


What the Radiantly Happy Child Said 

HERE cannot, in fact, be much doubt that the chil- 

dren themselves are satisfied with the arrangement 
that fortune has provided for them. They all know as 
much as is necessary of their own history, and have 
been nourished by no delusions. One may guess that 
they regard themselves as constituting a kind of orphan 
club, with very positive advantages. One radiantly 
happy child inquired of their visitor, “Have you any 
father and mother?—Because we haven’t!”—as though 
this were the initiating secret of their freedom from 
eare. Which would indicate that this is a family not 
given to melancholy imaginings. 

Then, as everybody knows, nothing so insures infant 
cheerfulness as plenty of brothers and sisters and these 
accidental brothers and sisters are on the best and hap- 
piest terms with one another. They have all the intimacy 


couraged. 
This question is one that has 
come up in her own experience, for in may 
eases she has been appealed to by mothers to relieve 
them of children who were, for one reason or anothlicr, 
superfluous, and she has always, from conscientious mo- 
tives, refused. Mothers should be helped, she believes, 
to keep their children with them. 

Moreover, mothers or fathers who, having once e- 
liberately abdicated, make disturbing overtures to their 
children long after they are comfortably settled with 
adoptive parents, are always embarrassing anomalies. 


often 


Regret for the Growing-up Process 

VERY mother knows that one inconsolable grief fol- 

lows always upon even the most successful bring- 
ing-up of the most admirable children, and that is the 
grief that springs from no longer having a baby in 
one’s arms. And it is perhaps rather odd that not even 
the remarkable richness and variety of her own ex- 
perience has satiated in the least this motherly womin’s 
profoundly feminine hunger for babyhood itself, for 
sheer dimpled sweetness and soft helplessness. 

Not all her pride in her growing boys and girls really 
consoles her for the fact that her youngest baby is ow 
six years old. After twenty-five years of very active 
“ mothering,” a baby of any description is just as great 
a temptation to her as it has always been. But tlie 
question of actually taking 
a new baby into her |ome 





lies too poor to employ 
servants? ‘The father sits 
pale, helpless, and hungry 
until some other woman 
volunteers to neglect her 
own duties and come in to 
help out. A .man’s hands 
are quite as capable as a 
woman’s, and a man 
should be ashamed to be 
helpless in such an emer- 
gency. 1 mean that my 
boys shall be good hus- 
bands, and practical ones.” 


Teaching Another Lesson 

N this connection, Miss 

Hildreth referred to 
another fundamental fea- 
ture of her system. Just 
as soon as they are able to 
understand it, her boys and 
girls are taught the basic 
elements of physiology, and 
this instruction is repeated 
and elaborated with the 








is one that she has thior- 
oughly considered and de- 
cided against. 

“It’s the one thing I’ve 
always loved above every- 
thing,” she laments, “8 
baby’s arms about my neck. 
and its soft little face 
next mine. I don’t know 
how I’m going to do witl- 
out it the rest of my life. 
But I must, that’s seitled 
long ago. I’m no longer 
young enough to have the 
care of babies, and | owe 
what strength I have to the 
dear children who already 
belong to me. Then. it 
isn’t a joy one can aford 
indefinitely, unless one 
very rich. Have you any 
idea what it costs to pro 
vide shoes for ten children” 

Certainly, one hasn't: 
and one almost wonders if 
Miss Hildreth has herself, 
as it is difficult to fancy 








older ones. All her chil- 
dren, she believes, have a 
clear understanding of this 
important matter. 

In the matter of the children’s health Miss Hildreth 
seems to have had vastly less difficulty than most 
mothers. Several of her babies were in distressing 
physical condition when she took them, but recovered 
shortly and thereafter conformed to the family stand- 
ard of vigorous health. It is her really startling state- 
ment that she has never been obliged to summon a 





Love of animals comes naturally to them 


and comradery of kinship, with perhaps an added unex- 
pressed sense of their being alike the hostages of for- 
tune; a sense that must always remain outside the con- 
sciousness of the child that is from babyhood surrounded 
by the usual circle of parents and relatives. But nobody 
who encounters the ten youthful Hildreths need look for 
any note of wistfulness. They are above all things un- 


her adding up such items. 

But since, for sufficient 

reasons, she has mace UP 

her mind to deny herself any further maternal indu!-ences 

it would be useless and unkind for thoughtless rears 
her history to make any further application to he’. 

A woman who, quite single-handed, has saved at least 
fourteen children from unconjecturable fates ani lav 
ishly, through many years, given them of her best, § 
by all means entitled to retire on this enviable record. 




























A NOVEL: 


“Caesar’s Wife Should 


be Free from Suspicion” 


PRECEDING G open ae In an attractive av of about 50,000 
live Kenneth his wife, Ruth. Backed by the Civic Club, 
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AYO’S lawyer made his way toward Ward, 

who sat up dazedly in the attempt to give 
attention to the new-comer. Mayo was left 
ik a little apart. Cowperthwaite and he were 
far enough from the others to be out of ear-shot. 

In the surprise of the moment the Big Man’s presence 
meant one thing only to Cowperthwaite—Claire. All of 
his painful passion of concern, only half subdued by the 
excitement of their victorious day and by fellowship with 
Ward, boiled up. The man who stood there, looking tran- 
quilly at him, was no longer the civic menace they had been 
fighting. Cowperthwaite’s work there was done. Now he 
could think of Mayo as the father of the girl he loved. 
Mayo’s bearing only made the impression stronger. The 
man, it is true, lacked his florid color. But he was cer- 
tainly neither crushed nor shamed. The smile with which 
he met Cowperthwaite’s gaze was even a little quizzical. 

‘Where is she?”” Cowperthwaite had asked the question 
before he knew he was going to speak. And Mayo was 
evidently in no doubt whom he meant. For he answered, 
with some amusement: 

“Home, I hope. I sent her off some time ago.” 

The maddest impulse mounted to the lawyer’s brain. 
The thought of Claire as she might be if Mayo were unable 
to ward off punishment, alone, with no one to shield her, 
was of such mighty import that it drove out every other 
consideration. What difference did it make what Mayo 
was, or that he himself had had all his energies engaged in 
trying to jail him. Nothing but the human relationship 
stood. He was Claire’s father, and Cowperthwaite was just 
beginning to realize how much he loved her. 

“T want to—to care for her. Can I have her? I love 

er!” he had stammered out, before he recognized the 
enormity of such a plea at such a time. 


UT there was nothing to show that Mayo was un- 
prepared. He stood for some minutes in silence, 
looking searchingly at Cowperthwaite. The younger man 
felt that he was being weighed, analyzed, his depths sounded. 
“No,” Mayo said, with final curtness. And Cowperth- 
waite felt, before he was conscious of any other emotion, a 
sharp twinge of chagrin that he had been found wanting. 

Then he realized the absurdity of expecting Mayo to say 
anything else. 

“Of course, I recognize it must seem the height of folly 
to Rng you—” 

The Big Man interrupted: 

“T don’t give a—” He hesitated, with his chronic diffi- 
culty, to find a strong enough expression that should yet not 
be profane. “I don’t give a red-headed monkey about 
your being on the other side from me, you know. That 
isn't the difficulty. Events haven’t led me to be so cock- 
sure of my own side.” He smiled ruefully, but with dis- 
arming frankness. ‘‘Lyman’s disloyalty hasn't altogether 
convinced me that we've always got the best kind of men in 
our own lines.” 

Cowperthwaite gasped with the glimpse of hope that 
came to him: 

“Weill then.” He had begun when Mayo silenced him: 

“And, although I’m in no fear of the penitentiary, I 
wouldn’t be sorry to have my little girl tucked away in 
some safe corner in case anything did happen to me. We're 
pretty much alone in the world, she and I. I believe you 
love her. And I think she’s not averse to you. Oh, I’ve 
had my eyes open! I'd like to know she was safe with an 
honest man—as Lyman isn’t. You saw what a—a—” 
This time the struggle for adequate expression was a des- 
perate one. But a recollection of his bucolic boyhood came 
to his relief. “You saw what a perniciously active skunk 
of a turn-coat he is! 

“He began to trim the minute Ward shook the ‘ per- 
jury’ bogy at him! That’s made me think. I believe 
I'd give her to you and let people scrape their throats 
talking about it, if it wasn’t for one thing. I won't give 
her to any man who can’t show a clean life.” He fixed 
his terribly penetrating blue eyes on Cowperthwaite. They 
bored down to his soul. Dazed, half uncomprehending as 
he was, Co hwaite thought just once that it was lucky 
he hadn’t black on his conscience. 
“But there’s that matter of Ward's wife against you.” 


As Caesar’s 


Author of “The Toy Shop” 


(COWPERTHWAITE forgot that he had a_ personal 

stake. He was indignant at the man’s assailing a 
woman. “Don’t say a word against her. She’s the 
most innocent and the most upright and the finest woman!” 
he had said hotly when the nonplussed expression on 
Mayo’s face struck him. 

“You look mighty honest,’’ the Big Man mused. “But, 
of course, you’d have to deny it. You'd deny it if you 
were only a gentleman and shielding her, or if you were 
guilty and shielding yourself. 
were innocent or if you were a light-minded Johnny 
with humorous views of the Ten Commandments. If 
my suspicions are true, you're bound, all the more, to 
lie convincingly. And you'd deserve to be horsewhipped 
if you wouldn’t. You must admit I’m up against it. 
No, the only guide to follow in such a case is your own 
observation and your own judgment. I’ve been watching 
Ward, of course. That’s my job. I’ve seen this enmity 
between you. You let drop something once. I have 
drawn my own conclusions. And this. matter of Ward 
and his wife having separated only confirms it. No, 
you can’t have my little girl when you have that stain 
on you. She shall have nothing but the best.” 

Cowperthwaite drew a long breath. He recognized the 
hopelessness of the situation. And that his own irascibility 
and lack of insight had created it made him none the more 
inclined to accept it patiently: 

“Do you mean to say that for a mere suspicion, a sus- 
picion that I give you my word is absolutely without 
foundation, and for no other reason whatever, you refuse 
your daughter to me?” 

“Yes,” said Mayo, baldly. “Just that.” 

T= two visitors had gone, and Ward had thrown him- 

self down on the couch again with the limpness of 
exhaustion, when a messenger-boy brought a note. It was 
for Cowperthwaite, and Ward motioned the boy to where 
his friend sat, lost in somber thought. Cowperthwaite 
read it indifferently, and then flipped it into the waste- 
basket. Ward was roused by the noise the boy made in 
closing the door, and turned to see Cowperthwaite reaching 
for his hat. 

“What's up?” Ken asked, languidly. 

“Oh—just Reynolds, who wants to see me at the club. 
Says he'll be there at four; I’ve hardly time to get there. 

“T’'ll go with you,” said Ward, pulling himself together 
and struggling up from the couch. “I want to ask Rey- 
nolds a question—ought to know what he thinks about it 
to-day.” 

“You ought to rest, Ken,” Cowperthwaite protested. 
But when Ward insisted rather irritably, his friend shrugged 
his shoulders resignedly and led the way through the now 
almost empty corridor to where his motor waited. 

Two other men besides Reynolds were in the card-room 
at the Civic Club, and they all three wore rather excep- 
tionally serious faces. Reynolds had always been one of 
Cowperthwaite’s closest friends. When he saw Ward's big 
figure behind Cowperthwaite Reynolds objected im- 
mediately: 

“This matter concerns Mr. Cowperthwaite only,” he said, 
quickly. ‘We must ask Mr. Ward to let us thrash the 
matter out without him.” 

But Ward made no move; something made him feel that 
Cowperthwaite was under fire. 

“Has this anything to do with the cases?"’ he asked. 

“Yes, it has,” answered Reynolds, shortly. 

“Then I think I ought to be included. Mr. Cowperth- 
waite and I have been acting in entire harmony—” 

“Are you quite sure of that?” asked Bushbrown, the 
second man, with some careless afnusement in his tone. 

“That statement is correct as to recent events, at least,” 
Ward replied to him, imperturbably. “Since the time when 
I had some informal conversation with various gentlemen 
of your organization relative to my action in the trial it is 
absolutely correct. At that interview I think I remember 
I was requested to consult the associate counsel more con- 
stantly with regard to the policy of the prosecution. I was 
given to understand that you unqualifiedly indorsed him. 
I have followed those suggestions. Therefore, if you are 
now inclined to-criticise him at any point, I assuredly am 
responsible with him. I ask to be allowed to reply, with 
him, to any charges you may have to make.” 

Ward stood his ground in such perfect assurance that he 
would have his way that, after some hesitation among the 
the gentlemen, he was allowed to stay. 


“NOW, may I ask-what charge has been made against 
me?” Cowperthwaite demanded, with his convin- 

cingly straight gaze. 
“Tt can hardly be called a ‘charge,’ Mr. Cowperthwaite.” 
Reynolds smiled at him in anxious friendliness. “It’s only 
that, having insisted on your being associated in these cases, 


we are naturally sensitive to any criticism of you. It may 
be that there has been a mistake in identity. And, in any 
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case, it is a point that you will doubtless be able to explain 
to our entire satisfaction. In fact, it is only by implication 
and in connection with your having failed to take as active 
a part as we had expected you to do in this prosecution 
that it is of importance—” 

“May I ask what this much-introduced incident is?” 
Cowperthwaite asked, smilingly. 

“In last June—on the twenty-eighth, wasn’t it, Bush- 
brown—you were seen coming out of Mr. Mayo’s house 
in the afternoon.” \ 

Cowperthwaite started violently. The implication of the 
challenge was lost to him for the moment in the disarming 
wave of emotion at the recollection of that day, which still 
stood alone in his memory; he was again himself at flood-tide. 
How bitter had been the daily struggles since then, when he 
had downed his craving to follow that same path only by 
stern insistence on the indecency of his troubling her. He 
looked at these men who awaited his answer, the expectation 
varied in each face, that he could explain the motive of his 
manifestly compromising visit, greeted him. Ward's sur- 
prise had been evident only for a moment; his confident 
assurance would have given strength to a weaker man than 
Cowperthwaite. ‘‘Good old Ken!” thought his friend, still 
too full of emotion to feel that this inquisition had any 
serious bearing. So the cheerful tone with which he spoke 
must have seemed dangerously near bravado: 

“I did call at Mr. Mayo’s residence at the date you 
mention.” ; 

“T am afraid we must ask for an explanation of your 
motive.” Reynolds's tone was a little sharper. “I did 
not know that you and Mr. Mayo had been personal 
friends.” 

“We are not. I went to see his daughter.” 
waite’s head was high. 
shall go again!” 


Cowperth- 
“And—with her permission—I 


HERE was a stir among his auditors. 

“Did it not occur to you that any social relation 
with the family of the man whom we had employed you to 
prosecute was in distinctly bad taste?’’ Reynolds's tone 
had become severe. 

“TI cannot say that—at that moment—I had considered 
that phase of the matter,’ Cowperthwaite answered, 
smiling. 

“You surely could not fail to see that your action would 
give rise to the gravest suspicions, especially since, at that 
time, you had been a mere figure-head in the prosecution.” 

“I might assume that my friends would give me credit 
for a principle or so." Cowperthwaite still smiled, but his 
level gaze at Reynolds was disconcerting. 

“Don’t you understand the position you are putting 
yourself into, Mr. Cowperthwaite?” put in Bushbrown, 
testily. “‘We haven't any business with convictions as to 
a man’s honesty here. We have to look for a man who will 
secure certain results. We can't feel full confidence in you. 
And we can’t employ a man in whom we haven't full con- 
fidence, especially in a matter of this kind, where every man 
concerned has got to be subjected to the severest scrutiny 
from all those affiliated with Mayo’s machine. Why, man, 
if they can pick the smallest flaw in the record of any one 
of us his usefulness is destroyed!” 

Reynolds met Cowperthwaite’s eyes in a long look that 
had a good deal of sadness at the bottom of its scrutiny 

“As Mr. Bushbrown says, if we have not full confidence 
in you, your usefulness with us is impaired. I regret—” 

“TI refuse to consider that you speak for the whole Civic 
Club.” Cowperthwaite’s temper was rising. “And I re- 
fuse to resign under fire. I make the statement that my 
admiration for Mr. Mayo’s daughter has not influenced my 
judgment of him or my action in the prosecution. But @ 
you cannot accept my statement you must do as you think 
best.’ 


g's HE three men were becoming heated. ‘Then we shall 
be forced—" Bushbrown had begun, when Ward, 
who had not spoken before, claimed their attention: 

“TI was in entire ignorance of the matter of which you are 
speaking. And I am all the more amazed at the absolute 
integrity of Mr. Cowperthwaite’s attitude. From the be- 
ginning he has been single-minded in his determination to 
secure the success of the prosecution. If he had personal 
friendship at stake, he is certainly to be admired for the 
way he has absolutely disregarded it. I’d—" 

He had said so much, in spite of Cowperthwaite’s hur- 
ried aside, “Keep out of this, Ken. You'll hurt yourself. 
Stand from under,”’ when Wright, the third man, who had 
not taken any active part thus far, spoke to Ward sharply: 

“It’s not so long ago, Mr. Ward, that we were debating 
whether to use our influence to have you removed. You're 
in no condition to stand sponsor for another. It will take 
little more to make us think that you two men are together, 
and both in collusion with the Mayo gang.” 

Bushbrown took up the cudgels for Ward: 

“This comes with a mighty bad grace, Wright, after the 
brilliant prosecution he has just made—” 

But Wright overbore him: 

“We would have got Mayo in that Brice matter if Hold- 
ing had been handled right. I think we should have taken 
steps then toward having Ward removed. I never was in 
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favor of letting things go. How do we know that he hasn’t 
got hold of Remsen now by using the money of some man 
who has a motive for having Mayo convicted?” And he 
settled back with a defiant grunt. 


W ARD’S face showed no sign of feeling beyond a sudden 

tenseness of all the muscles. But his unregenerate 
fists doubled. However, he was too desperately in earnest 
not to speak calmly. 

“T haven’t time just now to resent your statements, Mr. 
Wright. I suppose I must assume that, from your position 
in this matter, you have a certain right to make them. But 
I am concerned only in making you understand how com- 
pletely impossible it is that Mr. Cowperthwaite can have 
done anything that was not straight.” 

“How does it happen, Ward, if your opinion of your 
associate is so high, that you two were at loggerheads dur- 
ing the earlier part of these prosecutions?” asked Bush- 
brown, shrewdly. “‘Your enmity was so clear that every 
one saw it. And it undoubtedly hurt our cause.” 

“That was a personal misunderstanding that has since 
been cleared up completely,” said Ward, steadily. “I can 
only regret my past attitude. But I can assure you of 
my friend’s honor—” 

“Tt needs more than a statement from you, Ward,” 
broke in Wright’s caviling voice. 

Ward turned on him in one of his sudden furies. 

“Well, damn it all, then, I'll prove it!’ he said, desperate- 
ly. “And I don’t care a hang what I’ll do for myself in 
proving it. Cowperthwaite’s twice the man I am, and I 
don’t propose to have him go down because of my fault.” 

“Go slow, Ken,” said Cowperthwaite, anxiously. ‘You 
haven’t anything to do with this matter of mine. Keep 
clear of it. It isn’t going to hurt me. But for Heaven’s 
sake look out for yourself!’ 


I zUT Ward’s long period of rigorous self-control was at 
an end. A generous passion of belief in his friend 
had hold of him. Only half tamed as he was, or would 
ever be, it swept him out into a tide of magnificent emotion. 
He drew himself to his full height with the joy of deliverance 
from shackles. The frightful weariness that had oppressed 
him was routed, and with it the remaining shreds of pru- 
dence. He, flushed with the wine of combat, grew young and 
ardent and untired in the wonderful flaming up of every 
bit of vital force that wasin him. Now, at last, there should 
be nothing hidden between himself and the world. He 
would show them what Will Cowperthwaite had been. 
“Distrust Will Cowperthwaite!’”’ His voice rang out 
triumphantly. ‘There isn’t a man living whose record’s 
whiter. He hasn’t done a dishonest thing since I’ve known 
him. And I’ve known him almost all his life. Do you 
want to know why he couldn’t take any part in the Brice 








But whenehe found the reason that was making me act 
like an unclean beast he came back to me with his hand 
outstretched, and believed in me, and helped me to go 
straight!” 

He looked one moment at Cowperthwaite, with a glow on 
his face that made the heart of every man thump, because 
of the warm passion of affection that was in it, of belief and 
gratitude and every good and kindly thing. Then he turned 
to the other men again: 

“And that’s the man you’re condemning because he 
doesn’t wish to explain why he went to Mayo’s house! I’d 
stake my life on his honor—I stake—st—” 

A strange and puzzled look came over the ardent face. 
His tongue was thick. A dark flush rose to his forehead. 
He struggled painfully, gaspingly for utterance, tried to 
reach out his arms in sudden panic. One arm only could 
he move, the other hung powerless. Just as Cowperthwaite 
and Wright sprang toward him he crumpled up. Had they 
been one instant slower they would not have caught him 
as he fell. 

The doctor summoned to the room in the Civic Club 
where Kenneth Ward had been carried was the one who had 
warned him. Ward had never had an occasion to require 
a physician’s service for himself, so this chance acquaint- 
ance was the only one who suggested himself to Cowper- 
thwaite. Dr. Hains, when he found that Mrs. Ward was 
away from home, wished to have the sick man taken to a 
hospital at once. But Cowperthwaite overruled him. 

“T have often spent the night at his house when we were 
particularly pressed for time this summer,” he said. ‘I can 
stay there now and will take full responsibility until we com- 
municate with Mrs. Ward. You can have the best nurse 
you can find sent there at once to make ready for him.” 
The doctor protested, but Cowperthwaite was firm. “I think 
it will be less of a shock for Mrs. Ward when she returns,” 
he said, with quiet authority. ‘“‘And more cheerful for Mr. 
Ward when he regains consciousness. Meantime I can man- 
age things.” 

Ward lay in stupor, motionless. The left side of his face 
was slightly drawn, his breathing labored. The doctor was 
grave. 

‘“‘He’s been under a severe nervous strain for months, of 
course,’”” he commented. Then he turned to the four men 
who were hovering over the senseless figure. ‘‘Has there 


been any recent shock?” he asked of Cowperthwaite. 









ously like a clot on the brain. If men would only learn not 
to ride a willing body to death! If it is a blood-clot, no- 
body can tell how it will terminate. We'll get an ice-pack 
on his head now. Get him home and in bed. I'll send a 
nurse with the ambulance.” 

In the interval of waiting before the ambulance came 
there was some low-toned discussion among the men who 
had so lately been sitting in judgment on the two friends. 
At the end of it the president went to Cowperthwaite. 

“Everything is at a standstill, you understand, until there 
is some outcome of Mr. Ward’s illness. In the mean time, 
we suspend judgment. You'll have no critics here—onl 
friends. You'll have the rest of the cases postponed, « 
course?” And when Cowperthwaite answered, indifferent]; 
“I suppose so,” the other man said, briefly, with a moti: 
of his head toward where Ward lay, “You have a frien 
there!” and wrung his hand. 

“Yes, and I propose to keep him; we've got to pull hi: 
through,”” Cowperthwaite said, brokenly. And his hea: 
was lightened a trifle by the friendly concern of the oth: 
three. It was Wright to whom Cowperthwaite gave th 
hastily scribbled telegram to send to Ruth. 






























“THE twelve hours that followed were the most frantical! 
anxious of Cowperthwaite’s life. He refused to lea 

the room or even to lie down. With the nurse, and inter- 

mittently the doctor, he kept up the watch for some sign 

returning consciousness in the stricken man. When ni: 

o’clock came, and there was no change in the heavy breat!- 

ing, the doctor admitted that the outlook was discouragi: 

An hour after that they all fancied the breathing was some- 

what more normal. But the depth of stupor in which t! 

man lay seemed just as profound. It was just after mi 

night that the heavy eyelids trembled, were finally pulled 

apart, and Ward looked up at the friend bending over h 

with something that looked like recognition in his eyes. 

“Good!” Dr. Hains said in a tone of intense satisfaction. a: 
Then he added in a voice that was suddenly aware how ti 
drowsy it was: “‘ Now I think I’ll go home and get some slee}). tl 
Keep him very quiet; if his wife telegraphs, don’t te! 
him unless he asks about her.” 

Even then Cowperthwaite would not leave Ken’s bed- 
side. He drew a chair up so he could face the sick man, ‘ 
told the nurse to get some rest in the next room and pre- 
pared to keep vigil. For the first time he had leisure to 
realize that they were in a room in the Wards’ house that he 
had never been in before. It was one that the doctor had I 
chosen for advantage of situation. In the semi-darkn« 


5 a 
he could still see that everything was exquisitely light and B 
fresh and simple, the walls of the palest tint, and the cur- os 
tains of the daintiest, lightest lawn. It adjoined Ruth's &, 











Ward had thrown himself down on the couch again with the limpness of utter exhaustion 


case? It was because I checkmated him at every turn. I 
tell you—I—it was because I was on the point of selling 
myself to Mayo. Yes, I was ready to sell myself to Mayo!” 
He repeated the words defiantly. ‘And Cowperthwaite 
found it out, and came in a fury to denounce me with it. 


“Yes, there has,” Cowperthwaite replied, gruffly, with- 
out raising his eyes to the others. ‘His heart was full of 
unendurable pain.” 

“Well, I can’t diagnose yet with any certainty. This 
may be only a nervous collapse. But it looks to me peril- 





room. The guest-room that Cowperthwaite would occupy 
was on the floor above. He wondered idly how this chan~¢t 
happened to look so charmingly fresh and dainty, anc } 
somehow, not have the air of non-use. 

Continued in the October Bazar 
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Three Real-Life Experiences 


uccess Came to These 


Yes, we succeeded! All three of us, and we’re not 
ashamed of being proud of it, either. And we have agreed 
to tell the story of our business lives and the how and 
the why of our success. 


Bertha’s Success 


T is difficult to know just where to begin. I feel 

that I owe my success to so many little jabs of 

experience! Contrary to the usual rule, I like to 

show my least expensive goods first. So few women, 
I find, have the courage to say “ No, I don’t want to pay 
as much as that; show me something at a lower price.” 
But, on the other hand, almost every woman quite enjoys 
saying “ No, that is too cheap; I wish a better quality.” 
So my plan of showing the cheap thing first makes my 
customer pleased with herself from the beginning. And 
this, as every experienced saleswoman knows, is half the 
battle. 

Another thing I have learned is to put myself in my 
customer’s place in regard to little things. For instance, 
were I myself to be a shabby little woman purchasing a 
yard of cotton lace I should hate to have the saleswoman 
stare at me coldly and inquire, “Is that all?” before 
making out the check. Of course, this question has to 
be asked, but I have learned to ask it in a different way. 
“Ts there anything else I can show you? We have some 
lovely torchons in just now,” is, I find, more productive 
of results. 

Then I always try to have in mind not only the present 
but the newt sale to my customer. So I always tell the 
truth about my goods, even if I run the risk of losing the 
sale of to-day. For instance, if a dear little woman falls 
in love with a fine Mechlin pattern, and wants to buy 
all she sees of it for lingerie trimmings, I do not hesi- 
tate to tell her about those provoking little “ after-tub- 
bing” holes to which fine Mechlins are so prone. Of 
course, at the same time I call her attention to our 
stocks of Valenciennes, that queen of lingerie laces, but 
even if I do not make the latter sale, I feel I have kept 
for the department the confidence and good-will of that 
customer, 

Another stepping-stone to success, I think, is a resolve 
never to cross-examine a customer. “I want some lace,” 
is the way most would-be purchasers begin, and I have 
. found that the surest way to lose sales is for the sales- 
womin immediately to begin a fire of questions, such 
as, “ What kind? What width? What price do you 
wish to pay?” ete., ete. So, instead of asking what 
kind of lace, or even what it is to be used for, I smilingly 
Suggest, “ A good lingerie lace, madam?” and before I 
can turn to the shelves, in nine cases out of ten the 
customer has replied, “ Oh no, it’s for a fichu; I thought 
a wide princess lace might do.” 

Even then I don’t dump out a surfeit of six-inch prin- 
cess laces, but bring Honiton, French blonde, Carrick- 
ma-cross, and anything tnd everything that might do even 
better than the princess. 

Were I in the eustomer’s place I should hate to have 
to beseech and cross-examine the saleswoman for sugges- 
tions, just as much as I should dislike her to apply the 
Same process to me. 

The manager of the greatest lace-house in the country 
gave me another little pointer. “ Put brain into your 
work if you would draw dividends therefrom,” was what 
he said. “Study your goods; read lace history; know 
just why a yard of pillow lace costs more than a Honiton 
appliqué.” So I did—and of all the time I ever spent the 
time spent thus has repaid me most. 

At the Free Library I found I could get books on lace- 
making; on the history and customs of the people who 
- the lace; on the history of the various laces them- 
" es po =~ of little life-sketches of the great ones 
> ae ea who own the most famous pieces, just as 

various crowned heads own world-famous jewels. 








Bertha is a success as a lace 
saleswoman in a big department 
store. Hazel is known as a per- 
fect nursery governess... Eliza- 
beth has a business as a public 
stenographer. If they succeeded 
by doing certain things, other 
girls can also. Here is their 
recipe: One part imagination; 
two parts common-sense; and 
three parts stick - to - itiveness. 
—Tne Eprrors. 


And as this study not only made my work intensely in- 
teresting to me, but made me almost certain of being able 
to interest my customers, it has, as I have said, paid 
dividends a hundredfold. 

Just as I thought—l’ve taken up all my space without 
saying one-half of what I wanted to say about my strug- 
gles to be neat and punctual, cheerful, reticent, energetic, 
and all the other things needed all day and every day 
in a big dry-goods house. But, perhaps, these “ extra” 
things I have tried to tell about may help even more. 

“Take hold of your work with both hands and put 
yourself in the customer's place.” 

These are my big rules, and I hope that thus telling 
about them may help my sisters of the lace counters. 


Hazel’s Success 


OU see, I am employed here at Dr. Wylie’s, nominally 

as nursery governess, but really as general factotum, 
for I lend a hand everywhere, from teaching the small boy 
Latin to helping dear Mrs. Wylie to add up the house- 
hold accounts. 

When first I heard that Mrs. Wylie was telling her 
friends that I was a “ perfect treasure” I could hardly 
believe my ears—it seemed too good to be true. For, 
until I tried it for myself, I had shared the general 
opinion that the position of a nursery governess was 
anomalous, wearing, and preearious. I had an idea that 
while a new broom might sweep clean, yet, after the 
first six months were over, strained relations were sure 
to arise, making the intercourse of the “ family ” and the 
‘governess a mutual burden. But, thanks to a few hard 
knocks at the beginning, I have now learned not only 
how to be appreciated, but how to enjoy life in a thor- 
oughly good “ place.” 

One of the first things I learned was not to place too 
narrow an interpretation on the range and scope of my 
duties. I found that my predecessor—a capable, edu- 
eated woman of intense energy, had entirely failed to 
make good because of her unwillingness to be decently 
obliging. She would sit up half the night to complete 
an artistically perfect darn in a table-cloth, but she made 
it impossible, on the other hand, for Mrs. Wylie to ask 
her to help out in any emergency. The consequence was 
the fine darning was forgotten; but the acid manner 
was remembered, and she was finally requested to leave. 
To this day she considers the Wylies unappreciative, un- 
grateful employers. So I early learned that the wiser 
way was to be obliging. 

The next thing I learned was to take hold. Oh yes— 
this probably sounds like a very elementary virtue 
where a nursery governess and household fitter-in is 
ecncerned, but I find it is not as common a virtue as it 
ought to be! Every now and then Mrs. Wylie entertains 
me with some of the airs and graces of my predecessors— 
several of whom seemed to think that all the position 
required was a cheerfully idiotic attitude of “ Now, what 
shall I do next?” The first week this may be necessary; 
the second week it may be excusable; but the third, 
and ever after, it is fatal! 





“TI like your manners, my dear,” is one of the things 


my blessed Mrs. Wylie sometimes to me that 
thrills me through and through. For I have tried—oh, 
so hard—not to abuse my position in the family by 
taking liberties, and she seems to appreciate it. I should 
hate, I know, if I were an employer, to have my gov- 
erness calmly use the family note-paper, carry off new 
library books to her bedroom, eat up the company cake, 
and interfere with the laundress! 

Yet, I have known governesses to do all these things, 
and yet wonder why they didn’t suit. I have known gov 
ernesses who, not waiting to be asked, have stayed in the 
room and helped their employer entertain her oldest and 
most intimate friend! I have known governesses to mo- 
nopolize the dinner-table conversation, proffer advice, and 
distribute criticisms until the very house cat grew limp 
from fatigue. So I have tried with might and main to 
take no liberties, and quietly slip away unless my pres- 
ence was expressly requested. 

Now, how can I sufficiently emphasize the next little 
pointer which tends, I believe, to success? It’s just this-— 
I don’t let myself become too intimate with my employers, 
since I don’t want them to become too intimate with me. 
Were I to run in and out of every room in the house as 
if it were my own, I should soon, I believe, find that 
my own privacy was respected just as little as I myself 
had respected the privacy of the family. Were I to try 
to pry into family matters which do not concern me, 
my employers would have a perfect right to ask questions 
about matters which do not concern them. Were I to 
allow the children to call me “ Hazel,” my authority with 
them would, I am sure, suffer considerably. As far as 
I can, without being standoffish, I keep my own affairs 
to myself, and to this attitude I am sure I owe a good 
deal of the courtesy with which my employers treat me. 
Oh, how egotistical all this sounds! But how else am I 
going to tell my experiences? 

To be strictly business-like in regard to money matters 
is another rule which I have made for myself. Realizing 
how easily the loan of small sums ean be forgotten, and 
realizing, too, how difficult it is to remind people that 
they owe one ten cents, I avoid, wherever I can, obliging 
people by “ making change.” 

I purposely don’t keep a supply of change; never have 
any spare stamps, and refuse altogether to lend the cook 
a dollar when the photo-agent «alls. 

So there are my recipes, as ‘ar as I realize them, for 
making & success as a companion nursery governess and 
fitter-in. After all, it just amounts to the eternal use of 
tact—and tact, thank goodness, can be cultivated. 


says 


Elizabeth’s Success 


oe I’m to tell how I clambered up the hill of success? 
Principally on all-fours; often with a lump in my 
throat, and always with my teeth set tight with determi- 
nation to become an expert in my own line—stenography. 

“We have over eighty applications on file already,” 
was what I heard everywhere during my first hunt for a 
position. So it was during this very first week that I 
made up my mind to be an expert. 

With this in view, I concentrated of shorthand. On 
my way down to the office in the mornings I read the 
signs and names over the store doors, and mentally 
pictured the shorthand equivalents for these words. I 
listened to conversations in street-cars, taking mental 
notes. I took my note-book to church and took down the 
sermon, and to this steady practice I attribute the unusual 
speed I gained before I had been a full year at the work. 
I also subscribed to a shorthand magazine, and read it 
at every possible opportunity. And in the office I prac- 
tised, practised, and practised—betweentimes, at lunch- 
time, any old time—on my typewriter. 

To my first employer I owe a debt of thanks because 

(Continued on page 455) 
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EAR HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE,—AI- 
though the lovely vacation season is nearly 
over, girls and boys, yet there remain a 
few weeks in which you may do many happy 
things. Supposing every one who has not already done 
so, enters our great Prize Contest. You will find all 
the particulars on the opposite page. There is time 
to try; plenty of time to send the letter that may 
win one of the prizes, and they are worth winning too. 

Do not forget this summer contest that ends the 
first of September. 

The activity of our branch clubs this summer has 
been amazing, and has pleased me very much. They 
have carried the Happyland spirit with them wherever 
they went and many new clubs have come in through 
their healthful influence. 

If any one knows a single boy or girl who is out- 
side of Happyland, please tell that child that Aunt 
Joy will welcome him to the band and send him a 
beautiful certificate of membership as soon as his ad- 
dress reaches her. 

Our clubs are busy. Several are already planning 
to help others at Thanksgiving, and others are saving 
and making for the greater holiday in December. 

I would be delighted to receive a letter or a post- 
card this coming month from every Happylander on 
our roll. Tell me what you are doing and I will tell 
you what the other club members are about. 

The Speak Kindly Club, Helen Cody, President, of 
Connecticut, has been very active all summer. It has 
twenty-five members—all bright and energetic. 





























Her Kind Deed to the Birds 


From California comes this question: * Do you think 
it would be nice for us to make over garments and 
dress dolls and fix up worn toys and make them very 
pretty so that in the Fall our club can send them to 
the Chifiren’s Home or to children who need them?” 
This was asked by a member of the Oakland Club, and 
I reply, “ Yes, let one of the mothers see that the 
little gifts are as good as new and then pack them 
daintily and start them along.” 

Just a few words more. Alice, a little Canadian girl, 
says, anxiously, that she can’t do much club work, as 
she has to help mamma with the housework. That’s 
the best kind of Happyland work, dear child. 

Now, let me hear from every member right away. 

Lovingly yours, Aunt Joy. 

Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 


Happyland Mail Box 


EAR AUNT JOY,—I would like to become a mem- 

ber of your Happyland Club. Will you please 
send me a card of membership? I have two little 
sisters who have come into your corner also. I fed the 
birds during the long winter months. When the very 
hot weather comes I shall put out pans filled with cool 
water for the birds to bathe in. I have a Shetland 
pony and a dog. I saw my first robin early in March. 
He was singing sweetly in the branches of a large elm 
tree that stands near my home. Your friend, 

CATHERINE Hamitton, Connecticut. 


Another Navy Member 


Dear Aunt Joy,—My father is in the navy. I ree- 
ognize our navy member who wrote to THe Bazar 
some time since. My father was stationed at Newport, 
and we lived on the old Reina Mercedes, the Spanish 
ship captured in the Spanish-American War. Yours 
truly, Woopwarp Puiiiips, New York. 


The Club Colors Chosen 


Dear Aunt Joy,—I want to join your Happyland 
Club. I am sending you my coupon with my name and 
address. I am in a sewing club of ten and we will 
gladly adopt your club name. Our colors are purple 
and gold but we like your colors best. We will have 
them now. I am sending the names and addresses of 
the children. Please send me my pennant and the 
others their cards. We are all anxious to be in your 
club. I mean to try for some of your prizes, and to 
become a faithful president of my branch club. Your 
niece, MAry Neat ALLEN, Georgia. 


Sending a Doll to Japan 
Dear Aunt Joy,—I am ten years old and I am in the 


school. I take 
vocal and piano - 


waiewr samérer—, 
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Puzzle 


Prize Winners 





Book — Percy Greiner 
New Mexico. 


’ 


Post-cards — Anna _ L. 
Hermann, Michigan; Os- 
car Alexander, Kentucky. 


Roll of Honor 


Henry L. Parker, Jr. 
Massachusetts. 


Marion Wallace, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Bernice Stuart, Massa 
chusetts. 








Dim 





David 
Texas. 


Morrow. 





Norman Leeds, Connect- 
icut. 


Eleanor Sherman, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


From Our Texas 
State President 


Dear Aunt Joy,—I am a Texas boy born in thie 
southwest near the border. I will tell you a strange 
experience that I had while on a hunting expedition 
this season. Something happened that was very oii. 
I wonder if any of our boys have experienced anything 
like it. While hunting 1 saw a water-rail on the 
pond under a bush and I made a quick grab and caught 
it in my hand. After the three men with me had seen 
it I let it fly away. Respectfully yours, Leroy B. 
CrEATON, Texas. 


J 





I am glad that you freed the captive, Leroy. That 
was a kind deed I am pleased to record. I remember 
once, when I was not far from your age, that as | 
stood near a beautiful western river, one June day, | 
espied an immense crane standing in some reeds. | 
called the rest of my party and we all almost touched 
the tall creature before he saw us and with composure 
sailed upward and away. No one eise had discovered a 
crane in that vicinity for years. They had all been 
killed. Perhaps he was the last one left. One word 
more about your kind act. I have had a picture made 
to illustrate what a real Happyland deed it was. You 
will find it on the next page, and I hope that no 
Happylander will miss it. ; 


From Far-Off Switzerland 


Dear Aunt Joy,—Will you kindly receive me among 
your nieces? I am fourteen years old and I learned 
English with my mother. If I may, I will enter some 
of the competitions. I will be glad to correspond with 
another Happylander of my own age. She could tell 





lessons, and have 
been taking them 
for three years. 
1 think this idea 


Kinks 


for 73. -2..P. 


of a Happyland H EREAFTER our puzele pleasures will be known as Kinks, 


Club is very nice, 
and I am going 


this being the title under which the old-time mystics in 
Harper’s YOUNG PEOPLE were given to the old-time boys and 


to join it. My girls. This month, besides prizes for answers, I offer two books 


sister and two 
other little girls 
and myself have 
a little club, the 
L. N. Club. I 
have never told 
any one what 
this stands for, 
but I shall tell 
you. It’s Little 
Neighbors. We 
read stories from 
the Bible. We 
have bought a 
doll, and we are 
going to dress it 
and send it to a 
little girl in 
Japan. We also 
are going to send 
her to a mission- 
ary school. It 
only costs $6 to 
send a child to 
school for a year, 
and we have 
$5.96. Your lov- 
ing reader, 
Myrna Davp- 
son, lowa. 


Diamond 
inine creatures. 
The crying of lambs. 


smart. 
Avery GRISARD, TENNESSEE. 


exist. 


reward. 


to pull. 
noose. 


Successive Beheadments 


of hood; again, and get a bird. 
2At 


vessel. 





- kind of form puzzles. 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


One third of a hat. Idle talk. Fem- 
A popular publication. 
Three-fifths of 
A crooked letter. —By Mase 


Reading Forward and Backward 
1. Forward, I am wrong; backward, to 
2. Forward, to judge; backward, a 


3. Forward, a blot; backward, toys. 
4. Forward, to keep guard; backward, 


5. Forward, a puddle; backword, a 


1. Behead an angry look and get a sort 


rade and get a frame of timber; 
again, and get toward the stern of a 


1. Change a wild animal’s bed to a bird. 
2. Disabled, to a repast. 3. To listen, to 


for the two best original puzzles sent to me before September 15th, 
They may be charades, numericals, decapitations, riddles, or any 
Send yours to Aunt Joy, HARPER’S Bazar, 


a 


a wild creature. 4. ‘To march in a line to 


existence. 5. An act, to destiny. 


Prizes 
Four books for the four best lists of 
answers. Ten entries on Roll of Honor. 


Answers to Puzzles 

Mystic menagerie: 1. Mink—elk; 2. 
Boat—ibex ; 3. Marten—bear; 4. Beaver— 
wombat; 5. Weasel—goat; 6. Utter—dve; 
7. Buffalo—lion; 8. Caribou—camel; °. 
Muskrat—emu. 

Mysterious arithmetic: 1. Danger—' = 
anger; 2. Link—L=ink; 3. Caster—‘— 
aster; 4. Done—one=D or 500; 5. Tet 


or=tenor; 6. M+one+y—money ; 
C+o+C+0+a—cocoa. 
Diamond 
L 
ROB 
ROBES 
LOBELIA 
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| Hatt, New York; Josephine Shields, New 


| Augustine P. Cooper, Ohio; Carmen Grip- 
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[Twisted Sentence 








Prize Winners 

Cash prize—Mildred Anthony, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Book prize—Gladys Keeney, Nebraska. 


Roll of Honor 


Elizabeth Smith Long, Indiana; Ru- 
thalia Keim, Ohio; J. Spencer’laylor, New 
York; Kenneth McDonough, New Hamp- 
shire; Henry H. Cate, South Carolina; 
Margaret Franchere, Iowa; Harold J. 
York; Charles Thoma, Jr., Michigan; 
pen, New York; Gertrude Metzler, Can- 
ada; Elizabeth Lacy, Wisconsin; Florence 
Colby, Maryland; Walter Rowland, Can- 
ada; Hilda Callahan, Maryland; Louise 
Elliott, New York; Sally Pratt Robinson, 
New York; Helen M. Irvin, New York; 
Katherine Whiting, Wisconsin; Laura J. 
Schwartz, California; Winifred Smith, 
Indiana; Helen ‘lougas, Massachusetts; 
Hope Israel, California; Warren A. Pear- 
sall, New York; Dean Bird, Nebraska; 
Ben ‘Terrell Mitchell, Mississippi; Myrtle 
Wing, Ohio; Edna Deegan, New York; 
Martha E. Penny, Georgia; Marion Oram, 
New York. 








me about her native country and I would tell her 
about my own beautiful Switzerland. It would be 
great fun to have a friend at the other side of the 
world. I remain, dear Aunt Joy, your affectionate 
Switz niece, REN1IcE Racrne, Petit Laucy, prés Genéve, 
Suisse. 

Please tell us about your beautiful Switzerland. We 
would all be pleased with a description of that 
picturesque country. 


A Guessing Game 

Dear Aunt Joy,—We have a pet; it has four legs 
and a white star on its forehead. The tip of its 
tail is white, too. It is sort of a fawn-color; it has 





























Setting Free the Captive 


ve / large blue eyes; a cute little nose. Please guess 
what it is? We go and see it very often and take 
our friends with us. We watch the men feed it at 
night. Mary, my sister, and I made a blanket for it. 
We have named it Betty. I will send you a picture of 
“ some day. Yours truly, ELeaNor A. HackeErt, 
Maine, 

How many children can guess what this pet is? 
When you write tell us whether it is a pony, a cow, 
or some other animal. 


A Record of Kind Deeds 


Dear Aunt Joy,—I call on a poor old lame man sev- 
enty-five years old every day. I sometimes lead a 
blind lady eighty-one years old out to her meals, 
carry water to her, and talk with her. There are 
poor children at school to whom I give pretty new 
hair ribbons. I send all my Sunday-school papers to 
* poor child far away. I carry apple-parings to our 
horse, I went out to feed our chickens and found four 
little chickens. I love animals of all kinds. Soon I 
will send you a picture of our animals. I have a 
camera and take pictures. Lovingly yours, MugrEL 
Trerney, Connecticut. 


Three little kittens had lost their 
And they began to cry, 


That we have lost our mittens!” 


Then you shall have no pie.” 


“No, you shall have no pie.” 


HERE is a new idea! ‘ 
jingle. Can you commit it to memory ? 
more easily than grown-ups. Can you prove this? 
and maybe another to-morrow. 
want it. ’ 
print your favorite too.—Tue Eprrors. 


We thought you would like something to learn that was not a lesson. 
i It will be good fun to try. As like as not, your father and mother will teh 
you about the fun they had and the queer mistakes they made sometimes. 
i You have a month to do it in, but you had better learn one verse to 
A good plan is to take the shears and cut this out. 
If you know something already which other young readers would like, you might send it to us so that we could 





Can You Learn This by Heart? 


So here is a jolly little 


You know “ they say” that young people learn 
-day, 
Then you will have it whenever you 


Three Little Kittens By Mrs. Follen 


mittens 


“O mother dear, 
We very much fear ‘ 


“Lost your mittens! 
You naughty kittens! 


Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow! 
Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow! 


The three little kittens found their mittens 
And they began to cry, 
“O mother dear, 
See here, see here! 
See, we have found our mittens!” 
“ Put on your mittens, 
You silly kittens, 
And you may have some pie.” 
Purr-r, purr-r, purr-r! 
us have the pie!” 


“Oh, let 
' Purr-r, purr-r, purr-r! 


New Happyland Games 


The Turnpike Game 

THis may be played with a hoop or a ball and by 
any number of players. The turnpike is made by 
placing bricks or stones on the ground about six 
inches apart and for as long a distance as is preferred. 
The first player tries to strike the hoop a swift blow 
or give the ball a deft roll that will send either article 
right through the turnpike without touching a stone. 
The other players range themselves at equal dis- 
tances from the end of the -pike, forming sides, and 
rush for the ball or hoop as it emerges. The one 
getting it first now tries his luck at sending it through 
the narrow lane or turnpike. If a player fails to put 
the traveler, as the hoop or ball is called, through 
the lane formed by the stones, or if it touches the 
stones, he is out of the game. 

At the close the side having most players left has 
won the game. 


The Cat-and-Mouse Game 


It makes the game more exciting to have several 
mice and several “cats.” A ring is drawn on the 
ground and this is the “trap.” Each mouse is pro- 
vided with a piece of wood on which he can scratch 
with another piece “or with his finger-nails. The 
mice are allowed a few moments’ start in which to 
scatter and hide. Then the cats start out to search 
for them. If they find this hard, the mouse helps 
by making a scratching noise, just enough to attract 
the attention of the searcher, and then, if he can, 
leaves stealthily for another hiding-place. He may 
crawl or creep or roll or use any method of progres- 
sion, but if he is seen he must jump up and run 
while the cat chases him. If he is caught he is brought 
to the trap, drawing all the cats after him, thus giv- 
ing his mouse-mates a chance to seek new hiding- 
places. 


Something to Do 


A Home-made Plant-box 


TAKE four pieces of wood two feet long and eigh- 
teen inches wide. They make a prettier box if you 
taper them a little toward the bottom, but they may 
be left without change. Fasten them together with 
round-headed screws. Have a square board for the 
bottom, which, when this box is placed upon it, will 
project a couple of inches all around. The edges of 
this should be nicely rounded and smoothed. Fasten 
this firmly to the 
sides. Make a top 
board that will pro- 
ject an inch all 
around, and cut a 
circular or square 
opening in this large 
enough to admit of 
the placing inside 
the finished box of a 
flower-pot or an iron 
pail. 

Paint the box 
with two coats of 
any preferred color. 
When dry fill the 
bottom of the pail to 
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The three little kittens put on their mittens 
And ‘soon eat up the pie. 


“OQ mother dear, 
We greatly fear 


That we have soiled our mittens!” 


“Soiled your mittens! 
You naughty kittens!” 


Then they began to sigh, 


Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow! 


Then they began to sigh, 


Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow! 
The three little kittens washed their mittens 
And hung them out to dry. 
“O mother dear, 
Do you not hear 
That we have washed our mittens?” 
“Washed your mittens! 
Oh, you’re good kittens! 
But I smell a rat close by.” 
Hush, hush! Mee-ow, mee-ow! 
We smell a rat close by. 
Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow! 


a depth of two or three inches with small stones, on 
which place rich earth and set a quickly growing 
plant in it. 

This is an easily made bit of carpentry and will 
give great pleasure as a gift to sister or mother. 


A Flag Garden 

It was made on a level green plot. It had three 
flags in full bloom in it. Of course our own beautiful 
Stars and Stripes was there. The little girl who 
owned this odd garden was very patriotic. She said 
she always planted the seeds of the American banner 
first so that it should be in full gay bloom on Inde- 
pendence Day, and the others a week or two later. 
She had a Japanese and a French flag, because they 
were easy to reproduce. 

The flag of France only needed three vertical stripes 
of red, white, and blue, and for Japan’s emblem white, 
blooming plants with a red disk in the center. 

A flag garden needs low-growing plants, such as 
portulacca, sweet-alyssum, dwarf phlox, or other early 
and profusely blossoming plants. The child who pos- 
sessed this unique garden tended it carefully and 
she wisely encouraged toads, bees, birds, and butter- 
flies to live in it and protect the leaves from insects. 


Happyland Prize Offer 


HANDSOME tool-chest to the boy between twelve 
+ * and sixteen years who does the best bit of car- 
pentry. The boys may have advice, but must do the 
actual work themselves. They should send photo- 
graphs or careful sketches of their work. 

A handsomely equipped work-box to the girl between 
eleven and sixteen who dresses a doll most attractively 
and neatly. 

A very pretty doll to the girl between eight and 
eleven who sends in the photograph of the best-dressed 
doll. 

A camera for the best amateur photograph taken 
during the summer by any Happyland member between 
eight and sixteen. 

A handsome inkstand for the best short story by a 
Happylander between eight and sixteen years. 

A handsome box of water colors for the best draw- 
ing by a Happylander between twelve and sixteen 
years. 

A nice box of water colors for the best drawing by 
a Happylander between cight and twelve. 

The articles for competition may be sent at any 
time before September Ist. The awards will be made 
December Ist. 


coupon (or copy it if 
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| Chimpanzee 


% By Ellen Velvin, F.Z.S.* 
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ILLY was a little chimpanzee 

who was brought up in a circus. 
He had been found by a hunter, who 
took him away from his mother after 
she had been shot, and brought him 
to America. Billy was very seasick 
on his way over, and it looked as if he would die, 
but he got over it, as we all do, and was soon quite 
well again. 

But his master found he was rather a nuisance to 
take care of, so he sold him to a circus man, who was 
noted for his kindness to animals. ‘The circus man 
determined to train Billy, so that he could do all 
kinds of tricks and so help him make some money. 
He taught him to sit up at table, use a knife and 
fork, a cup and saucer, and a table napkin; to ride 
on a bicycle, and to put himself to bed nicely. 

In getting ready for bed, Billy would take his 
clothes off, put them on a little chair by the side of 
his bed, and then put on a little pair of pink pajamas. 
Then he would get a hot-water bottle, which a man 
filled for him, and get into bed. He would put the 
hot-water bottle at his feet, then lie down, draw the 
clothes all up round his face, and look out with his 
funny little beady eyes at the people, who were de- 
lighted with the performance. He drew such crowds 
to the show, and made such a lot of money for the 
circus man, that great care was taken of him. 

When the winter came on the circus man had built 
for him a special cage which could be heated, be- 
cause all chimpanzees are very delicate and get terri- 
ble colds. And in this cage Billy had his comfortable 
warm bed, his easy arm-chair, his little table, and 

















The way Billy caught cold 


anything he wanted to play with when he was not 
performing. He was very fond of playing with a lit- 
tle piece of wood and a saw. He would work so hard 








at this that before long the wood would be cut in 
all directions, and Billy would pant from his exer- 
tions and look so pleased. 

But one night he sawed through the floor of his 
cage, and, after a time, cut a piece right out of the 

















Billy was very sick on the way over 


side without being noticed. It was a very little piece, 
and the wood must have split in some way before 
he touched it. But it happened to be a bitterly cold 
night, and through this little hole which he had 
made the cold crept in, and before morning, in spite 
of the heat, the cage was terribly cold. 

And after that cold night Billy was never well 
again. He kept putting his funny little black hand 
on his chest and coughing, and after a few days he 
could scarcely breathe at all. He had pneumonia 
in its worst form, and nothing could save him. His 
keeper stayed up all night with him, put on poul- 
tices just as he would on a child, gave him cough 
medicine, and kept him very warm. But it was no 
use. Billy was very good and patient, but he got 
worse all the time, and at last he died with one hand 
in the hand of his faithful keeper and the other in 
the hand of the circus man, who was so sorry about 
it that, although he was a grown-up man, he nearly 
cried. He had been so fond of Billy, and had grown 
to look forward to seeing him. 

He missed him terribly at first, but after a while 
he got another chimpanzee, who, in time, was also 
trained to do just the very things that Billy used to 
do. But lest he should ever saw a hole in his warm 
cage, the circus man had it covered with sheet iron 
outside, and so he did not catch cold, but lived to be 
an old chimpanzee and a wonderful performer. 


* At first these initials, “ F.Z.S.,.” may seem mys- 
terious. They stand for a title, just as “ Dr.” before 
the doctor’s name. “F.Z.S.” mean a member or 
Fellow of the Zoological Society. This society is 
made up of older people who love wild animals and 
carefully study their ways. 


Saved from Indians 
By Mary E. Gardner 


- H AVE the children gone to school, mother?” asked 

their father, Sam Browning, as he drove up to 

the ranch at full speed and called his wife to the door. 

“Yes,” she answered. “ Why?” as she saw him pre- 

pare to start in the direction of the little school, two 
miles away. 

“The Indians are out,” he shouted, and then rode 
off pell-mell, in hopes to overtake them and bring them 
back to the comparative safety of the prairie home- 
stead, which was well fortified and supplied with arms 
and provisions. 

It was a hot August day. As the anxious father 
traveled he noted in the northwest a big bank of 
clouds that betokened rain, and, perhaps, one of the 
terrible tempests common to Wyoming in midsummer. 
Between,the school and home there was no shelter but 
one natural pyramid of rock which threw a jagged head 
upward in the air. Rattlesnakes were rumored to 
abound there and it was not much frequented. How- 
ever, any port in a storm, is a saying that holds good 
everywhere, and so it chanced that after the father 
had found his boys and girl and had started home- 
ward, the party found the crags an acceptable refuge. 


They crouched in the shelter of a big boulder, just 
waiting, little Ella’s face buried in her father’s shel- 
tering arm. 

At last, after an hour of bombardment, the storm 
seemed to slacken. 

“Cheer up,” said Mr. Browning, kindly, to his 
frightened little girl; “we will be home soon.” 

Then his blood almost chilled in his veins, for, just 
across the chasm, a few feet in front, he saw a dozen 
Indians staring at them with malignant triumph in 
each one’s glance. He had, indeed, sought safety in 
a den of rattlesnakes, and he saw no way out in 
any direction. As he drew his small daughter, in ter- 
ror, nearer, wondering what it was best to do, there 
came a blinding flash of lightning that made them 
all gasp and throw shielding hands to their eyes. 
It was followed instantly by a most awful crash of 
thunder. It stunned the group for a moment so that 
the rushing, rolling sound which followed immediately 
on the crash passed comparatively unnoticed. Some 
bits of rock struck the children, and Charles, a four- 
teen-year-old boy, was cut by a sharp piece. 

When the dust cleared away, an amazing sight 
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Archery 


By an Expert 


7 cross- bow was once the 
most popular weapon in Eng- ; 
land. History states that cross-bows : 
were in vogue at the battle of Has- ‘ 
tings, and it is said that the death { 
of Harold was caused by a wound : 
from a cross-bow arrow. Our own red men used bows : 
and arrows as a means of defense and to secure game | 
until the introduction of gunpowder by whites made 
them desert the more primitive weapon. 

As a military art archery has declined from a high 
estate, until it has reached the level of a mere pleas- 
ant accomplishment. As such, it is not to be des- ‘ 
pised, for success in it calls for strong, well-trained ; 
muscles and clear and accurate eyes. 

A boys’ or girls’ archery club need not have the 
equipments of professional bowmen. A couple of 
home-made bows, a dozen arrows, and a target are ; 
all the essential trappings. 

The bows can be cut, in desired length, of the wood | 
of the yew-tree, the acacia, or, lacking these, the com- 
mon barberry-bush offers excellent canes. 
peeled and bent, a small notch cut on opposite sides 
half an inch from the ends, and a strong cord fas- 





tened at these notches, holding the bow at any pre- %;' 


ferred curve. i 

I have made many such a bow, and it was just as : 
useful as the handsomer articles, horn-tipped and 
varnished though they were. A bow five feet long ‘ 
will carry a good arrow sixty feet or more. iis 

Ash makes a fine arrow, but most any light wood °: 
is usable. It is better to experiment until you get , 
an arrow that just fits your bow. ‘Then 
dozen like it. They must be perfectly straight, the ; 
nick in the end must just fit your bow-string, and a : 
large feather must be tied securely at the further end. ; 


Some omit the feather and whittle a pointed end. ‘ 
Others leave the ends blunt, but it takes considerable 


trying to get arrows of just the proper poise and 
size. 

A target can be made of a wooden hoop. Divide it ‘4 
into eighths with cord, as one would slice a pie. 4; 
Cover this with white paper; paint a series of four :. 


circles upon it at equal distances, the inner one being » 


the bull’s-eye, and in contests the object is to strike ~ 
this part as many times as possible. i 

A contest of distance is interesting. It is surpris- :: 
ing how far a common barberry bow will carry an >: 
arrow, and, often, the beginner will be the winner in 
a competition of this sort. 


In the rattlesnake cave 


met their dazzling eyes. The chasm was full of broken {; 
boulders of rock, and the place that had held tl 
Indian band was covered with jagged masses of ston: 
At the time no one cared to investigate to find ou 
what had really happened. It was still thundering. 4, 
lightning, and raining, but in the face of a greater *< 
menace no one minded these dangers and discomforts. ;; 


They started homeward at a brisk pace, and two days “| 


later, no Indians having been seen, Mr. Browning ani! yi! 
his neighbors visited the pyramid cautiously to finc 4 
out just what had happened. They found that not 7; 
one Indian had escaped. The entire dozen had been % 
instantaneously killed. Those whom the lightning y 
had spared had been crushed with the masses of rock. an 

Later, geologists who visited the place asserted 7 


that there existed evidences of ore among the rocks “| 


which might have attracted the electricity. To-da) s 
the pyramid is a landmark and curiosity pointed out ¢ 
to all travelers by rail through that district. i 
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It can be ; 


make a 4 
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HE art of dressing is an art as complex and elusive as all 

the others. It, too, has its principles and traditions, known 

only to persons of taste because they harmonize with their 

inmost feelings. This art has little in common with money. 

The woman whose resources are limited has no more cause for being 

dowdily dressed than the woman who is rich has reason to believe she 

is beautifully gowned. Except in so far as money can procure the ser- 

vices of a good dressmaker, of an artist who can judge his customer’s 

style and garb her accordingly, the wealthy woman stands no better 

chances of being correctly dressed than the woman who must turn every 
penny before spending it. : 

The contrary is very often true. 

Whereas the rich woman can satisfy 


Individuality in Dress 
The Secret of the Well-dressed Woman 


By Paul Poiret 





her least caprice in a most haphazard 
fashion, the woman of average means, 
simply because she is actually forced 
to think about her wardrobe, is more 
apt to realize what is suitable to her 
and what is not. She learns how to 
choose and what to select. She ac- 
quires the art of dressing well. 

And it is not an easy art to acquire. 
It demands a certain amount of intel- 
ligence, certain gifts, some cf them 
among the rarest, perhaps—it requires 
a real appreciation of harmony of 
lines, of colors—ingenious ideas, abso- 
lute tact, and, above all, a love of the 
beautiful and clear perception of 
values. It may be résuméd in two 
words—good taste. 

Taste is by no means developed by 
riches; on the contrary, the increasing 
demands of luxury are killing the art 
of dressing. Luxury and good taste 
are in inverse proportion to one 
another. The one will kill the other 
as machinery is crowding out hand- 
work. In fact, it has come so far that 
many persons‘confuse the two terms. 
Because a material is expensive they 
find it beautiful; because it is cheap 

















In order not to appear entirely out of harmony with her surroundings 
and the place where she lives, a woman is obliged to follow fashions to 
a certain extent. But let that be within certain bounds! What does 
it matter if tight skirts be the fashion if your figure demands a wide 
one? Is it not more important to dress so as to bring out your good 
points rather than to reveal the bad? Can any idea of being fashionable 
make up for the fact of being ridiculous? 

I dined the other day in a fashionable restaurant. At the tables 
around me I noticed at least half a dozen women whose hair was dressed 
in exactly the same way, with the same number of puffs and switches. 

All were dressed in equally expen- 
sive gowns, although I was not able 
to judge of the colors because they 
were all equally overloaded with bead- 


Showing the ing, embroideries, gold, silver, or steel 
| fo £ 

high waist-line ornaments, with laces and fringes. 

for which These women, who, I imagine, were 

Peivet is neither sisters nor friends, were all 

eslehenend shaped in the same mould, that is to 


say in the same kind of corsets, and 
they all wore jewels, pendants, and 
necklaces, which, if not exactly alike, 
were at least of the same _ type. 
Every woman had adapted her body, 
her movements, and her taste to the 
commonplace desire of being fashiona- 
bly dressed. And in looking at them 
I could not help thinking that in case 
of a panic their husbands or brothers 
or friends would be perfectly justified 
in mistaking one for the other. 

















they think it must be ugly. 

To give you an example! 

All women whose wealth may be 
measured beyond a certain figure, in- 
variably appear with a string of pearls 
around their necks. Pearls are essen- 
tially becoming to certain types only, 
and cannot possibly be suitable to all 
women, but they seem toa have be- 
come a visible sign of social caste. To 





how many women does a pearl necklace “ 

add any beauty? How many women | Costume and 
choose their pearl necklaces for reasons hat strikingly 
of good taste and style, that is to say, suited to 
in order to set off the beauty of their this particular 
coloring? personality 


At the theater, in restaurants, you 
see hundreds of women more adorned we 
than Indian idols. ‘the most sparkling 

with jewels, the most expensively 

garbed, are never the most beautiful. Quite the contrary. Those who are 
most loaded down with precious stones, necklaces, bracelets, and rings 
rarely attract my attention. Sometimes I try to force myself to admire 
them. But it is impossible for me to feel anything more for them than 
for the dazzling setting of a jeweler’s window, and the women who ap- 
pear thus dressed in their fortune only, would not appear one whit less 
attractive to me if they wore it in their hair as curling papers made 
out of banknotes! 


Unfashionable to Follow Fashions 


HE well-dressed woman is the one who picks out her gown, her 

adornments, simply because they make her appear more pleasing, 
not because other people are wearing that style or because it will be a 
palpable proof of her husband’s bank account. Because one woman 
chooses to emphasize the purity of her Grecian profile by winding a band 
of gold around her hair, why should twenty the next day and five 
hundred the day after that do their hair in the same style? But that is 
the way fashion sways women to-day. The only well-dressed women are those 
that dare and create original ideas, not those who servilely follow fashion. 














Instead of hiding their individual- 
ity, why did not each woman try to 
bring out her personal type of beauty? 
One woman would have been more at 
tractive without the puffs and 
switches; another would have been 
more beautiful in black; jewels were 
out of place on the third. 


A Definition of the Well-dressed Woman 
] UT, curiously enough, women fear 

being called original or individ 
ual, but never hesitate to make fools 
of themselves in following the latest 
fashion. A woman will submit to any 
torture, any ridicule, if she believes 
she is worshipping the absurd goddess 
Fashion. Every year a certain very 
limited number of types of styles are 
seen, and almost all women may be 
classified under one of them. Only 
those who do not fit in under any par- 
ticular heading are worthy of being 
called well dressed. 

I cannot help feeling a vague con- 
tempt for those who ask at the begin- 
ning of the season, “ What is to be the 
favorite color?” Choose the color that 














Paul Poiret’s own career is as interesting as anything he writes. His father, a tailor, apprenticed him to an umbrella- 
maker. During his leisure Poiret, for the fun of the thing, began designing dresses. The value of these sketches soon became 
apparent, and his talent was quickly snapped up by the great Rue de la Paix establishments. When his own time came, 
Poiret left the famous thoroughfare and took a quiet old mansion formerly used by the pages of Louis XVI. in the Chaus- 
see d’Antin, He filled it with period furniture and in this atmosphere were born the styles which have given such vogue to 
Poiret, The mansion has been the scene of many entertainments at which prominent Americans were guests—THeE Eprrors. 





suits you, madame, and if some one 
tells you that red is to be worn, dare 
to wear violet and consider only what 
is suitable to you, because there is only one single rule for the well- 
dressed woman, and the old Romans expressed it in one word—decorum— 
which means, “that which is suitable.” That which is suitable! 

Choosg whatever is suitable to the time, the place, the circumstance, 
the landgeape, the place you are staying, whether it be a large city, a 
village, 3 a watering-place! 

Choose whatever is most in harmony with your character, for a dress 
can be the expression of a state of mind if you but try to make it. 
There arg dresses that sing of joy of life, dresses that weep, dresses that 
threaten. There are gay dresses, mysterious dresses, pleasing dresses, 
and tearful dresses. 
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and mar the copper. 














OWADAYS every store teems 

with novelties for gifts, things 

which a few years ago were 

choice but to-day are cheap- 
ened and made commonplace by mechan- 
ical reproduction. When at last one 
finds something odd or bizarre it often 
lacks individuality, nor does it carry with 
it any memory of the donor. A true 
gift must breathe the personality of the 
giver. 

It is hoped that the suggestions found 
here will be welcomed not as definite in- 
structions, but as a spur to the imagina- 
tion and as guide-posts on a road to 
personal expression through the work of 
one’s hands. 

For something to begin on we have 
chosen a more or less neglected article— 
hat-pins. Imitation 
gilt and power 






Things You can Make but Cannot Buy 


A New Course in Craft Work at Home. 1—The Making of a Hat-pin 


By Arthur W. Rushmore 


of the copper outside the outer circle. 
(Fig. 3.) When the asphaltum is thor- 
oughly dry, paint the reverse side and 
edges carefully. When finally dry, the 
job is ready for the etching bath. 

A glass tray such as photographers use 
is ideal, but any glass or china dish will 
do. A thin strip of wood, six inches long 
and one-half inch wide, sharpened to a 
chisel point, to raise the copper from the 
bath, and a wooden clip clothes-pin are 
useful to handle the work. Use commer- 
cial nitric acid two parts and of water 
three parts—enough to cover the copper 
one-half inch deep. Flow this over the 
copper and rock the dish occasionally. 
Bubbles will rise from the exposed sur- 
face of the copper as the acid cuts into 
it. If the action becomes violent, so that 





stamping - machines 
have made it possi- 
ble to buy a “ $2 hat 
pin for 10 cents ”— 
and they look it. 
Nevertheless, the in- 
ferior article has 
robbed the genuine 
of much of its 
beauty. The follow- 
ing isa simple 
method of making 








FIG. 1 





hat pins that not 
only cannot be 





bought for a price, but of which one 





can say truly, “'’his is the only one 

of its kind; I made it, it is my own- 
design.”  Soft-rolled copper, 1/20” 

in thickness, works best. Sheet cop- 
per can be purchased at any large 
hardware store or from concerns which 
supply materials for craftsmen’s use. 
With a pair of metal shears cut a piece 
six inches square. With a wooden mal- 
let hammer the sheet smooth. Do not 
use a metal hammer, as it would dent 
With a sheet of 
No. 0 emery cloth rub the copper thor- 
oughly until the surface is of even 
brightness. Go over it again with No. 
00 emery cloth, which will bring the 
surface down to a dull gloss, with just 
enough roughness or “tooth” to enable 
you to draw on it with a pencil. Get 
the surface free of dirt and grease. 


‘T’HE copper is now ready for use. 

Cut it into pieces two inches square. 
With a pencil and a ruler draw light 
diagonal lines from the corners to give the 
center. With the double-pointed compass 
scratch three concentric circles the size 
you wish the pin top to be. (Fig. 1). 
With a soft pencil draw in your design. 
Whether conventional or natural, strive 
for simplicity. A simple method is to 
trace the design upon the copper. 
(Fig. 2.) Lay the design on the copper; 
slip between them a piece of typewriter 
carbon paper; with sharp hard pencil 
trace the design. ‘The fewer and bolder 
the lines the better. Make your design 
heavy, as the acid will cut under the 
edges of the design, so that the final 
result will be lighter than the original 
sketch. 

The portion of the design to be in 
raised relief in the finished article must 
now be coated with something that will 
resist the action of the acid. The un- 
protected part will then be eaten out. 
The best thing for the purpose is pow- 
dered black asphaltum dissolved in 
spirits of turpentine. Both are inexpen- 
sive and can be procured at any paint 
store. One-quarter pound of asphaltum 
and a pint of turpentine will last for a 
long time. Put a heaping teaspoonful of 
asphaltum in a small bottle with a large 
mouth; pour over it two tablespoonfuls 
of turpentine; stir; cork and allow to 
stand an hour or two. ‘lo use: put a 
little of the solution in an old saucer, 
and thin with turpentine until it will 
work nicely. Use a small camel’s-hair 
artist’s brush. Fill in the design care- 
fully, putting on all the liquid you can 
without its spreading. Use the liquid 
at a syrupy consistency. When the de- 
sign is finished paint the entire surface 
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a brownish vapor hangs over the dish, 
add more water. If the action seems 
sluggish, add more acid. Work in the 
open air or at an open window. Care 
should be taken not to inhale the fumes. 
Old clothes or a rubber apron is best. 
Undiluted acid should never be allowed 
to touch the skin. Plenty of water 
should be handy to rinse the hands. 

Let the acid continue to eat into the 
copper until the desired depth is reached 
or until the black coating shows signs 
of peeling, when the process must be 
stopped, and the copper washed in clear 
water. The acid solution may be poured 
into a bottle marked POISON and 
kept. Into the saucer pour enough gaso- 
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line to cover the copper. This will soften 
the asphaltum. With a cloth dipped in 
gasoline rub off the black coating until 
all is removed. With the metal snips 
cut away the waste copper up to the 
raised circle, 





We now have the pin top in the rough. 
With a flat file smooth the rough edge 
of the circle, rounding the edges some- 
what. A small vise is handy for holding 
the copper. For a few cents one can get 
at any hardware store three or four nail- 
sets of different sizes, such as carpenters 
use, or a complete set of metal chasing 
tools may be purchased at supply-houses. 
With file and emery cloth shape the ends 


of the nail-sets. (Fig. 5.) A small ball- 
peen hammer is also _ indispensable. 
(Fig. 7). 


The copper as it comes from the acid 
bath is all a uniform brightness. To 
get an artistic effect of light and shade 
it must be darkened. Heat it to cherry 
redness, and allow it to cool in the air. 
This heating will make the surface a 
tawny reddish black. 
A little —_experi- 
menting with scraps 
of copper will save 
spoiling a good job. 

lf, however, you 
should be dissatis- 
fied with the re- 
sult, you may 
brighten the surface 
again by plunging 
it in the acid bath 
for a few moments. 


LACE the cop- 
per on a smooth, 
hard metal surface—a small anvil 
or a flatiron held firmly in a vise— 
and with mallet and finishing-tools 
go over the design, rounding out the 
petals, veining the leaves, as your fancy 
dictates. Now polish with crocus cloth or 
jewelers’ rouge and a piece of an old 
leather glove until the high lights of the 
design are brightly polished. The disk may 
be left flat or it can be readily curved. 
An easy method is: Melt some lead, 
enough to fill the lid of a baking-powder 
can. Cut off the rounded end of an old 
broom handle. Pour the lead into the 
can lid, and as it hardens press the round 
end of the stick gently into the mass and 
keep revolving it slowly so that a low hol- 
low is left in the lead when cool. (Fig. 8.) 
When cold, lay a bit of soft glove leather 
over the lead; on this lay the copper, face 
down. Then with the round end of the 
stick against the copper strike sharply 
with your mallet, moving the position of 
the copper over the hollow until the con- 
vex form is even all around. The pin top 
is now ready to mount. 

Gold-plated hat-pin shanks with a lit- 
tle flange at the top, on which to solder 
an ornamental head, may be bought of any 
jeweler for a few cents. To solder the 
pin to the head, a ten-cent brass blow- 
pipe (Fig. 4), a small spirit lamp 
(Fig. 6), and a tiny box of flux are nec- 
essary. Snip off a bit of the solder and rub 
a little flux on the flange of the hat- 
pin; brighten a spot in the center of 
the reverse side of the copper head with 
emery cloth; place the copper on a 
metal surface; put a bit of solder be- 
tween the pin-head and the copper, and 
with the blowpipe direct a pointed flame 
from the spirit lamp directly on the 
solder. It will melt readily, the flux will 
make it stick, and the job is done. 

Rub up the polish and coat the copper 
with a thin wash of French varnish. 
This will prevent the copper from becom- 
ing dull. 


OTE.—The second article in this 

series will be published in The Bazar 
newt month. The making of buckles for 
women’s slippers, pumps, or shoes will be 
described with diagrams and pictures. All 
the tools, materials, and each step in the 
process will be shown in detail, so that 
any one will be able to make the articles, 
putting into them as much individuality 
as they wish. If any difficulty is en- 
countered in finding the proper materials 
or tools The Bazar will be glad to send 
the names of reliable dealers. Also, if 
there is disappointment over first results 
or perplewity as to some part of the work, 
do not hesitate to write asking for more 
complete directions. Send all letters to 
“Craft Work at. Home.” Harper’s Bazar, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 





Prayer 


(Continued from page 436) 
psychology and our deeper realization of 
the unity of mind and body this question 
is raised more acutely than ever before. 
If it be true that even abstract ideas, the 
notion, for example, of time or of space, 
leave traces on the brain-cells, it needs no | 
argument to prove that ideas which hav: 
an emotional tone affect deeply the nervou 
system, and through it the entire organism 

Now, the state of mind implied in the ac 
of prayer has an influence on the psych 
physical system. Fear, worry, remors 
and overstrained grief depress and devitaliz 
the system; whereas faith and trust an 
hope invigorate, strengthen, and unify i: 
Prayer may thus be described as a kind 0; 
spiritual tonic, with effects on the min 
analogous to the effects which iron has up: 
the body. Moreover, the modern do - 
trine of the subconscious has thrown . 
flood of light upon the mechanism by which, 
in certain cases, prayer operates. 

In prayer we surrender ourselves to Ore 
holier and mightier than we. This sel’- 
surrender means the giving up of conscious, 
concentrated effort, and the falling baci 
upon the energies of the subconscio:s 
factor in our mental life. This chance 
of mental attitude, when motived by the | 
thought that He to whom we resign our- | 
selves is the embodiment of all our ideal 
hopes and aspirations, brings with it a 
sense of quiet, of rest, of satisfaction, the 
feeling which the mystics describe as, ‘The 
settling of the soul in peace.” 

But if prayer can bring these great 
things to pass, why do so many persons 
complain that they have prayed for years 
and yet have derived no appreciable good? | 
One answer is that there is a right and a | 
wrong way of praying. In this realm, as | 
everywhere else, success depends on strik- | 
ing the right method. Prayer is not a 
magical incantation without regard to the 
laws that govern the universe of matter | 
and of mind. It is not a formula which 
needs only to be pronounced in order to 
bend supernatural powers to our will. 
There are moral and physical limits to the | 
power of prayer. Then again, within 
these limits, prayer is not a capricious and 
purely arbitrary proceeding. If it is to 
gain its ends, it must energize in harmony 
with the regularities which govern the uni- | 
verse. Then again, the same type of prayer 
is not suited to all our moods. When in 
the full-tide of physical and mental health, 
our prayers will naturally come under the 
psychical law of attention. The Master 
in the art of prayer lays down in metaphor- 
ical language this great principle: 

“Thou when thou prayest enter into thy | 
closet and shut the door and pray to thy 
Father in secret.” 

Translated into psychological terms this 
means: ‘‘Keep out the multitudinous im- 
pressions that tend to overwhelm the mind. 
Concentrate your thought on the matter 
in hand. Be conscious only of this Other 
with whom you would speak.” There is 
nothing arbitrary about this law. It holds 
good in all departments of human activity. | 
The business man must not allow himself 
to be submerged by the rush of endless 
affairs. He must select certain lines of 
activity and give himself to these. 

The student must arrest certain thoughts 
that float along the stream of consciousness, 
hold them up, as it were, to his mental cye, 
regard them in their various relations, | ‘iat 
out of them he may build a coherent system 
of ideas. So is it in the spiritual re«lm. | 


Sometimes We Must Pray Differently 


UT there are other moods when at- 
tention must be relaxed, and we must 

pray in a different fashion. There are 
hours of sickness, or depression, or <is- 
couragement*when the wheels of being run 
slowly, and life seems gray and somber. 
Then it is not mental activity, but ‘elief 
from activity that is needed. Yet not mere 
cessation of consciously directed thought, 
but rather the quiet, restful realization of a 
Presence which brings peace, rest, and 4 
sense of well-being. Here prayer takes the 
form, not of petition for some externa gift, 


but of resting and lying still in the th ught 
of a divine companionship and a fric ndly 
universe. a 


Thus in prayer do we escape from our | 
own sick, weary, and contracted self ‘0 2 
self radiant in health and strength and 
beauty. Or again, there is the mood w hich | 
falls upon us all at rare moments, when We | 
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look up at night into the star-strewed sky 
and are overwhelmed by the immensity 
of the universe, or when we walk along some 
lonely road in midnight darkness, sur- 
rounded by dim shapes which conceal we 
know not what, and there falls upon us a 
sense of the mysteries of life and death. 
At such moments, to know that we can 
speak to Him who is Lord of all must of 
itself bring a relief, a feeling that though 
in one sense we are alone, yet in another 


| and deeper sense we are never alone. 





| of the will. 


It may then be safely said that he who 
wilfully refuses to pray is narrowing his 
world, and is deliberately cutting himself 
off from the highest sources of inspiration 
and happiness. 

The habit of prayer, like all habits worth 
cultivating, is difficult. We make the 
effort perhaps a few times, find it too hard, 
and then give it up in despair, or resign 
ourselves to that most dreary of all em- 
ployments, the mere saying of prayers. 
The source of our failure, it is obvious, lies 
in the weakness of our wills, for, as has been 
said, to pray aright we must control our 
attention. But to control the attention 
means to exercise strenuously the will. 

The truth is that people suffer from an 
illusion when they think that they are 
masters of their own mind. The mind 
has a tendency to go its own way irrespective 
Suggestions and impressions 
drive it this way and that, and to bring it 
under control, and compel it to concern 


| itself with the interests and objects we have 
| most at heart requires a seriousness and 


strenuousness of purpose all too rare. 

Yet, like every other habit, the habit of 
prayer can be formed if we set ourselves to 
the task. 

To put ourselves consciously in the 
Divine Presence, were it only for a few 
moments every day, would be an exercise 
fraught. with untold blessings for our- 
selves. For thereby there would slowly 
grow within us reserves of spiritual strength 
and ethical knowledge which would stand 


| us in good stead when the searching hour 
| of trial comes. 





We must not allow any speculative dif- 
ficulties to hold us back from doing some- 
thing which vindicates its reality and 
worth in practical experience. 





Success 


(Continued from page 447) 
he was so nervous. It was he who taught 
me that the successful stenographer 
mustn’t stare expectantly at her em- 
ployer and tap her teeth with her pencil 
during the pauses of dictation. It was 
he who taught me not to dump my letters 
in the middle of his blotter, on the top 


| of other papers, but to clear a space for 


; head. 


them at one side. It was he who taught 
me to accept responsibility and use my 
Shall I ever forget the time when 
he asked me to hand him a piece of paper, 
and I inquired, politely, whether he 
wished a large piece or a small piece? 
His reply was to dismiss me on the spot 


| —and even although he recalled this dis- 





missal the next minute, I never forgot 
the lesson. 

My next employer, thank goodness, was 
unreasonable. So unreasonable was he 
that he expected me to remember things 
I had not even heard of, and by this ex- 
cellent, if trying, method, he taught me 
to think ahead and take intelligent hold 
of his business. To this habit of cast- 
ing a glance over the mental horizon I 
owe a great deal of what the firms who 
—~ nize my office to-day call executive 
ability. 

Next to understanding one’s business 
thoroughly, the greatest help to success 
is, I think, to work cheerfully when one 
has to work overtime. I early learned 
that if I were going to do a thing at all 
I might as well do it graciously. So when 
my employers have kept me after hours, 
I have always made a point of making 
Some little joke or humming a little 
tune as I sorted out my papers, or in 
Some other way demonstrating that I was 
Perfectly delighted to help out. And I 
know that to this alone I owe two suc- 
cessive promotions. 

So my advice to girls who would suc- 
ceed in stenography is, briefly : 

Practise your shorthand by taking men- 
tal notes, grab all the responsibility you 
can lay your hands on, and be cheerful 
at all costs, 


sce 







\ HEN William Cullen Bryant was 

editor of the New York .Evening 
Post, he cautioned all who wrote for his 
journal to avoid the following expres- 
sions: Above and over (for “more 
than”). Authoress. Beat (for “ de- 
feat’). Claimed (for “ asserted”). 
Collided. Decease (as a verb). Devour- 
ing element (for “ fire”). Donate. In- 
augurate (for “begin”). In our midst. 
Item (for “article,” “ extract,” or “ para- 
graph”). Juvenile (for “boy”). Loan 
or loaned (for “lend” or “lent”). Ma- 
jority (for “ most”). Mutual (for “ com- 
mon”). Official (for “ officer”). Ova- 
tion. Posted (for “ informed”). Prog- 
ress (for “advance”). Raid (for “ at- 
tack ”’). Realized (for “ obtained”’). 
Reliable (for “ trustworthy”). Repudi- 
ate (for “reject” or “disown”). Stand- 
point (for “ point of view”). State (for 
“say”). Taboo. Talented. The deceased. 
Transpire (for “ occur”). Via (for “ by 
the way of”). Would seem (for “ seems”), 

Alas! The good work which Mr. 
Bryant tried to do seems to have been 
“interred with his bones.” His caution 
is as valuable now as at the time he ut- 
tered it—and as sadly needed. 

The tide of reaction against commercial- 
ism has set in, here, in America, against 
adulterated food; against exploiting the 
poor for enriching the already colossally 
rich; against using civic offices for private 
ends; against almost every other form of 
selfishness that rides rough-shod over the 
rights and the comfort of others. Civic 
clubs are working to keep the streets of 
our cities clean; other clubs are planting 
shade trees or removing offensive bill- 
boards; advertisements no longer drive the 
daisy and buttercup from the fields along 
the railways; the day of “movements” 
has arrived, and there is a “ movement ” 
afoot for improving almost everything. 

Much of this good work is being done 
by womeny and there is not one “ move- 
ment ” too many; there is, indeed, an ad- 
ditional one which educated women 
might undertake for preserving the dig- 
nity and the purity of our language. 


Worse Than Bill-boards 

I T is hard to say whether fastidious peo- 
ple would not rather see the most 

glaringly offensive bill-boards than hear 

such expressions as these: 

“T can’t enthuse over his music.” “ He 
is in bed with a bad case of tonsilitis.” 
“They have as large a crop of apples as 
what you did.” “I am going to fix this 
dress over next week.” “ Would it hurt 
if I loaned him my pencil?” “ The Italian 
population commit many nuisances.” 
“You don’t look as nicely as you had 
ought to.” “We hoped to have gone tc 
New York.” “Mother was provoked at 
me because I declined to get my lessons.” 
“He has just had a raise in salary.” “I 
am against all sorts of combines.” “She 
is rather light complected.” “And then 
he turned deadly white.” “He wouldn’t 
hear to it.” “Did you get an invite?” 
“TI didn’t have nothing like as good a 
time.this year.” “TI dislike Mary so much 
worse than Jane.” “ All these things will 
be fixed by the management.” 

The trouble is that we lack the courage 
to stem the tide of popular, vulgar usage; 
we are afraid to be thought queer if we 
defend by example the higher standards 
of English. So we run after the willow- 
plumed, high-heeled, hobble-skirted style 
of speech and follow the illiterate multi- 


By Frances E. Oliver 





wets i Ve 


tude down the line of least resistance, 
indolently imitating those who accept such 
expressions without a protest. 

“They gave him their enthusiastic ac- 
claim.” “The most severe portion of the 
storm struck Zanesville.” ‘“ Meager re- 
ports received from the tornado which 
swept Ohio... .” “The property loss 
will be immense.” “He was declared by 
many to be America’s strongest art in- 
fluence.” ‘I'll wire you as soon as | 
reach New York.” 

So much for the negative side! 
let us talk about something pleasant. 

In one of our Eastern cities a few sensi- 
ble women who began to realize that they 
were wasting time in belonging to a euchre 
club into an English club. The game at 
club which met once a week, turned the 


Now 


cards, which had really been a pretext | 


rather than a purpose for their coming 
together, became a game of most enjoyable 
wit and harmless repartee. 


A New Club Idea 
‘T’ HERE were no by-laws, no constitu- 
tion. There were only four members, 
all congenial friends, and the meetings 
began with the drinking of an informal 
cup of tea; “tor tea... will always be 
the favorite beverage of the intellectual,” 
says DeQuincey. And although they did 
not have the “eternal tea-pot” of which 
he writes, nor follow his habit of drink- 
ing “from eight o’clock at night to four 
o'clock in the morning,” yet they respond- 


ed to the gently exhilarating effects of | 


this polite beverage and exercised in the 
most charming way the priceless faculty 
of self-expression. 

They opened up vistas of serious discus- 
sion; delved into mines of clever stories; 
tossed lightly back and forth the ball of 
personalities, and reviewed the books of 


the day. Half in jest and half in earnest, 
they decided that each one should memo- 
rize a rather long poem. One chose 


Shelley’s “ Cloud,” another, Milton’s “ Ly- 
cidas,” another, “ The Blessed Damozel ” 
of Rossetti, and the fourth, Browning’s 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra.” But they didn’t make 
work of it, nor weary one another with 
school-girl recitations. 

Finding in a western newspaper an ar- 
ticle in defense of the indiscriminate use 
of the words “good” and “bad,” the 
editor of the newspaper citing Shake- 
speare, Chaucer, and Carlyle as authori- 
ties for such usage, they reviewed some 
of the plays of Shakespeare, Chaucer’s 
“ Prologue,” and Carlyle’s “Essay on 
Burns” with a view to satisfying them- 
selves on the matter. 

The facts which their perusal brought 
to light were rather startling. 


Some Facts from Shakespeare 
| ips “King Lear,” containing approxi- 
mately twenty-six thousand words, 
they found the word “good” forty-two 
times; in all but three or four instances, 
the word was used in repetitions of 
“Good, my lord,” or “Good morrow to 
you.” 

It is refreshing to hear of even a few 
women who are cultivating the gentle 
art of speech as part of the business 
of merrymaking. 

If this little club, “The Tea-caddy 
Conference,” as it is called, could have 
many imitators, the influence of the 
members on the standards of English 
could not fail to be far-reaching and 
beneficial. 


ish | 




































The 
Business 


Girl 


Needs a clear brain, 


strength and endurance. 


Each day thinkers use 
up brain cells. 


Eachday active workers 
destroy cells in the nerve 
centres. 


This waste must be re- 
placed daily by properfood. 
Otherwise nervous prostra- 
tion and brain-fag result. 


Nature cannot rebuild 
gray matter in nerve centres 
and brain without Phos- 
phate of Potash—not from 
the drug shop, but as grown 
in the field grains. 


Phosphate of Potash 
is more than half the 
mineral salts in 


Grape-Nuts 


—a food made from choice 
wheat and barley. 


It is perfectly cooked— 
easily digested—has fine 
flavour, and is specially 
adapted for brain workers. 


You can replace each 
day the wom-out parts of 
yesterday. 


The world pays well 
for efficiency. 


** There’s a Reason’”’ 
for 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Yindsor, Ontario, Canada. 




























































































































| cheering 


| tea-table 


| and room for plates and sup- 


| dles serving the same purpose. 


| low, or light green. 


It Can be Made the Magic 


IVE o’cloeck marks the most rest- 
ful hour of the long, delightful 
summer days. The long tramp 
is over, the game of tennis at an 
end; stragglers are wandering in from the 
golf-links and the lake. All are ready to 
drop restfully into deep, comfortable 
chairs on the porch and sip a 
cup of hot tea or a long 


Tea on the Porch 


Hour of the Summer Day 


with the wicker edge stained gray, and a 
gray linen lining under the glass embroid- 
ered with old-blue, would be particularly 
effective used with one of the dull-blue 
Japanese tea sets. 

If you want to have a very individual 
porch tea service, have a pottery tea 








drink of some cold 

It is the hostess’s 
duty to have her 
ready at that magic 


beverage. 
pleasant 


hour. 

There is usually a wicker 
table on the porch that serves 
a composite duty of tea-table, 
reading-table, etc. It sim- 
plifies the service of tea, how- 
ever, if a small wicker table 
or hour-glass stand is kept 
for that purpose only. The 
wicker tea-wagons are a lux- 
ury, With the tea-tray on top 


plies below. There are also 
double tray tables with han- 





They are less expensive. 




















The Japanese wicker trays 
are extremely artistic and 
particularly appropriate for 
use on the porch. They are 
round, come in all sizes, and are very in- 
expensive. They are particularly effective 
when used with the quaint little Japanese 
tea-sets that are to be found in blue, yel- 
The blue ware is the 
It is a soft old Copenhagen blue, 
or decorated with a 


newest. 
and is either plain 
hawthorn design. 


It suggests coolness 


set made in your own coloring. lt 
can be done and is not expensive. The 
tray could easily be stained and lined to 
harmonize with it, and the effect could be 
made most artistic and unusual. 

When iced tea is to be served, it is 
necessary to add to the service a bowl for 
ice, unless the tea is made inside. When 
iced tea, lemonade, rasp- 
berry shrub, etc., are served 
without the hot tea, they 





| those in which the water is 














are usually brought out of 
the house in a glass pitcher 
with the ice tinkling de- 
lightfully against its side. 
Tall glasses take the place 
of cups and a bowl of 
sugar only is required to 
complete the service. 

Glass trays are beautiful 
with these glass sets, or the 
wicker trays, whichever is 
preferred. ‘There must be 
long-handled spoons adapted 
to the high glasses, and the 
napery used with glass 








must always be white. 





New designs in tea-table service 


When hot tea is to be served, it is nec- 
essary to have a hot-water kettle with an 


' alcohol lamp. Then tea can be served at 


intervals, if need be, without sending for 
hot water each time. Tea-balls are a con- 
venience, but the tea can also be made in 
a pot. The best ones are 


For informal porch teas 
it is customary to serve 
very little food. Dainty 
little home-made cookies, 

wafers, cheese crackers, or cakes are far 
less apt to spoil the dinner than sand- 
wiches. The best iced tea is made by 
pouring hot tea freshly made over a glass 
filled with ice. It cools in a few minutes 
and is better than that which has stood. 








not allowed to stand on the 
tea after it has steeped the 


required five minutes. The 
“Brown Betty” tea - pots 
with a shelf for the tea 


fulfill all the requirements. 
Complete “Brown Betty” 
sets are attractive on the 
wicker trays. 

It is an interesting fad 
this year to use shallow bas- 
kets rather than plates for 
cakes and sandwiches served 
on the porch. The baskets 
have handles so that they 
are easily carried about. 

When the wicker trays, 
Japanese, or “ Brown Bet- 
ty” sets and baskets are 
used, the doilies and nap- 
kins must harmonize in 
character. Those in natural 
colored linen are very pop- 
ular, either embroidered or 
plain. Newer than the cre- 
tonne linings for the deep 
wicker trays with glass bot- 
toms are the embroidered 
linen linings matching the 
napkins for the tea service. 
Frequently there is an ef- 














fective monogram in the 
center. A tray, for instance, 








An attractive table is important 
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Meals Without Meat 


By Jane 


ONFRONTED with the steady, 
inexorable ‘rise in the price of 
meat, it is time to meet the 
problem with common - sense 
methods of relief. For the women in 
almost any part of the United States the 
most effective move, of course, would be to 
banish meat from her table entirely. This 
cannot always be done, and no two au- 
thorities quite agree on the question of a 
vegetarian against a mixed diet. 

It is not wise to cut meat out of the 
diet too suddenly; it should be done grad- 
ually. Neither is it safe to cut it out 
without substituting for meat other foods 
that contain the same life-giving elements. 
A diet of fruit and vegetables thought- 
lessly chosen might easily be disastrous. 


-— 





BREAKFAST 


Calhoun 


For our physical well-being we require | 


three kinds of food—those that make 
muscle, those that give us energy and heat, 
and those that make bone. Meat is pri- 
marily a muscle-making food, but also a 
creator of heat and energy through its 
fat. Consequently we must find substi- 
tutes which are both muscle and energy 
makers. The principal muscle-making 
substitutes are eggs, milk, cheese, wheat 
and its products, oatmeal, dried peas 
and beans. Rice, macaroni, mushrooms, 
nuts, butter, oil, and potatoes create 
energy and heat. Fish does both. 

Some practical menus fulfilling the nec- 
essary requirements are given here. The 
dishes which are not generally known ar 
explained in the accompanying receipts. 





} BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
} Orange omelet. Cantaloups. 
Graham popovers. Codfish with sauce Hollan- ena 
Coffee. daise. Creamed halibut in shells. 
Blueberry muffins. Coffee. Hot biscuits. 
LUNCHEON offee. 
* Peaches au riz. LUNCHEON 
Iced chocolate. * Eggs a la Suisse. LUNCHEON 
Wine cake with almonds. ° — apple pancakes. * Eggs d'Or 
2 Toast: iced tea. 


DINNER 
Cantaloups. 
Stuffed smelts, sauce tartar. 
Escalloped onions and toma- 
toes with one green 


Oran, 
bd al 





DINNER 
es and grapes. 
ushroom pie. 

Sweet-potato soufflé. 


Blackberry tarts. 


DINNER 
Cream-of-spinach soup. 








pper. 

Potatoes au aeatie. String-beans. Risotto Francaise. 
Romaine salad with cheese Tomato and _ green - pepper String-beans. 
balls and pieces of red pepper. salad. n-corn. 

French dressing. French dressing. Pineapple and nut salad 
Blueberry dumplings. Ice-cream with chocolate aw dressing. 
Hard sauce. sauce. Jrange sherbet. 
Peaches au Riz : Eggs d’Or 


Bring a pint of milk to a boiling-point. 
When it boils add three ounces of rice 
and a pinch of salt. Cook for twenty 
minutes, adding butter the size of a wal- 
nut. When cold add the yolks of two 
eggs. Beat the whites to a froth, and 
add. Sweeten with three ounces of sugar. 
Butter a baking-dish. Cover the bottom 
with a half-inch layer of rice. Add a 
layer of sliced peaches, then a layer of 
rice, ete., alternating until the dish is full. 
Bake fifteen minutes. Serve ice-cold with 
whipped cream. 


Eggs a la Suisse 

Butter the bottom of a _baking-dish. 
Break into it six eggs. Pour over them 
one-half a cup of milk. Grate cheese over 
the top and bake until the eggs are set. 


Mushroom Pie 

Skin one pound of mushrooms; sprinkle 
with salt and pepper and cook in butter 
until tender. Mix one pound of cooked 
mashed potatoes with one-quarter cup of 
milk and one-half ounce butter. Place 
a layer of the potatoes in a -buttered bak- 
ing-dish, a few slices of onion, and then a 
layer of mushrooms, with their liquor, 
finally a layer of bread-crumbs; then re- 
peat, finishing with a layer of bread- 
crumbs and a few pieces of butter on top. 
Bake one-half hour. 


Boil eggs until the yolks are mealy. 
Chop the whites. Pour over them a 
cream sauce with parsley chopped in it. 
Put the yolks through a ricer and scatter 
over the whites. Serve hot on toast. 


Risotto Francaise 

Boil one-half pint of rice for fifteen 
minutes. Put one tablespoonful of butter 
into a pan and add one onion chopped fine 
and a red-pepper cut into small pieces. 
Heat through and add two fresh toma- 
toes, also cut into pieces, the seeds and 
skin having been removed. After the rice 
has boiled the required time, drain it and 
put a layer into a baking-dish; add some 
grated cheese and a layer of the tomato 
and onion. Follow with another layer of 
each, ending with rice sprinkled with 
cheese. Bake twenty minutes. 


German Apple Pancakes 

One-half pound wheat flour; three eggs; 
one ounce powdered sugar. Put together 
in the order given and mix thorougiily. 
Add gradually one-half pint of milk. 

Pour into a round tin about an 
and a half deep and a foot across. Spread 
thin slices of apple, partially cooked, over 
the top and bake in a hot oven for from 
seven to ten minutes. Sprinkle sugar over 
the top when done and serve with slices of 
lemon. 


inch 





BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Cantaloups. 
Oranges. Grape-fruit. 
Shredded wheat biscuit, Oatmeal and cream. Eggs yy Oe of 


toasted, with a little melted 


utter. 
Salt mackerel. Corn-muffins. 
Coffee. 


Shirred eggs. 
Coff 


LUNCHEON 


tomatoes. (The slices of 
ee. tomatoes are first sprinkled 
with salt and pepper, dipped 
into flour, and sautéi in 


butter.) 
JINCHEOD 
lp ai mrtg boiled Rice croquettes. Coffee. 
we dren S " og ee i ay oon i 
a Apple turnovers. i 
French pancakes rolled with Lettuce salad. ” 
raspberry jam _ inside. DINNER aa crackers ee se; 


DINNER 


Clam bouillon, 
whipped cream. 
Broiled mushrooms on toast. 
Escalloped cauliflower. 
Tomatoes stuffed with corn. 
Apple and pear salad, may- 
onnaise dressing. 

Blackberry shortcake. 


Peach salad 
filled with 





Black-bean soup. 
* Spaghetti timbales. 
Tomatoes fried 
crumbs. 
Spinach. 


dressing). 
Cold caramel custard. 


DINNER 
Cream-of-celery soup 
Fresh salmon. 
Hollandaise, or egg sauce. 
Stuffed green peppers 
Lyonaise potatoes 
*Tomato jelly salad,  ay- 
onnaise sauce. 

* Prune pudding. 


in bread- 


(half peaches 
mayonnaise 





Spaghetti Timbales 

Line buttered cups with boiled spa- 
ghetti. Break into each cup two eggs. 
Sprinkle on them lightly salt and pepper. 
Bake in a pan of water for almost twenty- 
five minutes. When done, turn out on a 
platter, and serve with a cream or Hol- 
landaise sauce. 


Tomato Jelly Salad 

Soak one-half box of gelatin in cold 
water until soft. Cook together for twen- 
ty minutes one can of tomatoes, one bay- 
leaf, three pepper-corns, one teaspoon 
sugar, one slice onion, and three cloves. 


salt. 
Then 
harden. 


Strain, and add two teaspoons 
Stir into the dissolved gelatin. 
pour into molds and allow to 
Serve on lettuce-leaves with mayonnaise. 


Take one cup stewed prunes without 
pits and cut in small pieces. Add t0 
them two teaspoons vanilla and a little 
sugar. Beat the whites of three eggs very 
stiff with three tablespoons sugar. The" 


whip into the prunes. Put into a buttered 
baking-dish and bake until brown. 


cold with whipped cream. 
— 


Serve 
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Haddock a la Mornay 





N the planning of the meatless 
menu fish is most satisfactory as a 
substitute for the more heating 
dishes. The various kinds of fish 
that all seasons bring in plenty may be 
alternated with eggs, rice, nuts, and cheese 
te supply the hearty courses of the dinner. 


Lobster Cutlets 
There are many delightful new ways of 


| preparing these and attractive ways of 





serving that add to their appeal. A simple 


| dish of lobster cutlets, for instance, though 


not a new discovery, may be most ap- 
petizing. And after one has served lob- 
ster in its various other forms of broiled 
and boiled and creamed, it will seem 
quite a novelty. The rule is as follows: 

Into a cup of thick white sauce stir 
the beaten yolk of an egg, one teaspoonful 
of lemon juice, and two cups of chopped 
lobster meat. Shape, dip each one into 
egg and bread-crumbs, and then fry in 
deep fat. When done, insert the end of 


a small claw in each, and arrange with 
| a garnish of parsley. 





| to handle, separate fish into flakes. 


A sauce tartare is usually served with 
these cutlets, but lemon quarters may be 
used if preferred. If the sauce is to be 
served, a pretty way of arranging it is in 
halves of lemons. The sauce is merely a 
thick mayonnaise with a tiny pickle 
chopped finely and mixed with it. 


Haddock a la Mornay 


Haddock is one of the best of fishes 
when well cooked. This is a good way to 
prepare it, either for luncheon or for din- 
ner: 

\dd to a pint of water an onion peeled 
and cut in slices, three cloves, two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, and three sprigs of parsley. On a 
perforated plate above this set a three- 
pound haddock, first carefully cleaning 
and washing it. Do not remove the head, 
as it will improve the broth. Heat the 
water to the boiling-point, then let sim- 
mer until the fish is done. Remove fish 
and strain off broth. When cool enough 
For 


| a scant three cups of flakes, make a pint 


of Mornay sauce. Rule: Melt three ta- 
blespoonfuls of butter, and in it cook one- 
quarter cup of flour, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, and one scant half-teaspoonful of 
pepper. Add the cooled fish broth, and 
stir until boiling. Then add two ounces 
each of Parmesan and grated Gruyére 
cheese, and beat until the cheese is melted; 


| Temove sauce from fire, and beat in three 


tablespoonfuls of butter. Have ready 
about a quart of mashed potatoes. In the 
dish place a layer of sauce, then a layer 
of fish, and so continue until the dish is 
filled. Top with the potato formed in 
tuiniature cones about the center portion, 
and let the sauce outline the edges. Brush 


| the potato with the beaten yolk of an egg 





diluted with two tablespoonfuls of milk, 
and set the dish into the oven to brown 
the edges of the potato. 

The luncheon or dinner that must be 
planned without the help of the city 
market, and far from the haunts of fresh 
‘ish, is the despair of the country house- 
keeper. Brook trout is out of season, 
perhaps, and the fishman is an unknown 
visitor. To this housekeeper, when fish is 
to be used, the first thought is of the 
canned variety. And even in that line 
one can introduce some novelty. The same 
rule that is used for lobster cutlets may 
have flaked canned salmon stirred in in 
place of the chopped lobster when that is 
not obtainable; or a deliciously light 








Lobster Cutlets 





Some Appetizing and Strength-giving Dishes 


soufflé may be made of eggs, milk, and 
flaked salmon as follows: 

Melt a heaping teaspoonful of butter 
and stir into it as much flour, a little salt, 
and a dash of cayenne. Add gradually, 
over the fire, a half cupful of milk, and 
stir until the paste thickens somewhat. 
Then beat in the flaked salmon from a 
small can—about a cupful—and set it 
aside to cool. Beat separately the yolks 
of two eggs and the whites of three, and 
when the paste has cooled stir in first 
the yolks and then the whites. Bake this 
for twenty minutes in a buttered pudding- 
dish, set in a pan of water. Serve 
immediately. 

Fried Sardines 

Sardines, too, are a faithful stand-by of 
the country housewife. A new way to 
serve them is this: 

Skin and bone a sufficient number of 


sardines; dip in lemon juice, and roll in 
very fine cracker crumbs, and fry in deep 











Kidney-bean Relish 














fat for two or three minutes. Arrange 
in clusters of three, thrust through lemon 
rings, and place around a lemon basket 
filled with lemon juice. Garnish with 
parsley. 
Kidney-bean Relish 

Kidney-beans, which contain much nour- 


ishment, may be appetizing as well as souffié that is most satisfying. 








wholesome. The difference between a 
plain, uninteresting course and one that 
tempts the eye and the palate is in sea- 
soning and decoration. 








Let a cupful of kidney-beans soak over- | 


night in plenty of cold water. Set to 
cook in fresh water, and let them simmer 
until nearly tender, letting the water 
evaporate. Chop a green pepper fine, and 
to it add the pulp scraped from an onion 
and two tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley. 
Cook in two tablespoonfuls of butter until 
yellow. Add salt and one cup of tomato 


purée, and- when boiling stir in the beans. | 


Cook until the tomato has evaporated and 
the beans are soft. 

Surround with half-moons of bread 
and garnish with hard-boiled eggs cut in 
eighths. 


Potato Pie 

Ancther hearty dish which is planned 
to be the main one in a dinnar is a po- 
tato pie, as follows: 

Shell five hard-boiled eggs and cut them 
into slices, fairly thick. Mash a pound of 
cooked potatoes and mix them with a 
heaping tablespoonful of butter and two 
tablespoonfuls of the best cream. Season 


with salt, pepper, and a very little nut- | 


meg. With this line the bottom of a but- 
tered earthenware dish, and place in it 
a layer of the sliced eggs. Scatter over 
this chopped parsley and cover with a lit- 
tle white sauce. Continue alternate layers 
of potato, sauce, and egg until the 
quantities are used. Let the last layer 
be a coating of sauce, and cover the top 
with mashed potato smoothed care- 
fully. 

Mark a neat pattern on top, brush over 
with beaten egg, and heat in a moderate 
oven for half an hour. Decorate the top 
outlines with parsley bits. 


Ring Salad 


The salad is often the salvation of the 
meatless meal. 
enough to take the place of meat, fish, or 
eggs. It is often, of course, largely com- 








It may be nourishing 


pounded of eggs or fish, either alone or | 


combined with vegetables, and in hot 
weather it is a delightful substitute for 
the more formal hot dish. 

Among egg salads one of the prettiest 
is the ring salad: 

Hard: boil six eggs; cut in slices and 
remove the yolks. Place these in the cen- 
ter of a serving-dish, breaking them in 
fairly good-sized bits, and outline with the 
white rings arranged on crisp lettuce- 
leaves. Serve with mayonnaise. 


Water Lily Salad 


A water-lily salad is on the same prin- | 


ciple, and differs only in appearance. The 
eggs are cut in strips lengthwise, and 
these strips are arranged on nasturtium 
leaves like the petals of a water-lily, with 
the broken yolk in the center of the flower, 
mixed with mayonnaise dressing. 

Cream-walnut salad, made by pressing 
the two halves of an English walnut on 
the sides of a ball of cream cheese, is 
delicious when served with lettuce and 
cheese balls and French dressing, all ice- 
cold. 

Cheese sauce, made like a thin white 
sauce with grated cheese stirred in liber- 
ally, adds much to the charms of rice cro- 
quettes and gives them as well a dignity 
that entitles them to the main place on a 
menu, while this same sauce may be cooled 
off and have eggs beaten in, as in the case 
of the salmon souffié, making a cheese 



























Cinderella 
and the 
Prince 


































“And great was 
the joy of the 
Prince at 
beholding her 
again.” 


Famous 
Sweethearts 


It requires no great 
imagery to fancy 
Nabisco a dainty 
from out the realms 
of Fairyland. 


Yet the exquisite 
delicacy, the honied 
sweetness, the fragile 
tendernessof Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers are real 
—enjoyed by all. 












































Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
are the perfect dessert 
confection, blending 
harmoniously with 
any repast. Serve 
with fruits or ices, 
with frozen puddings 
or beverages. 


In ten cent tins; also 
in twenty-five cent 
tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 
Has been the 
Leading Brand 

for Household 
Use and Nursery 


Send for Recipe Book. Send for Baby's Book. 


BORDEN’S 
Condensed MilkCo 
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Diet for Delicate Children 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Former Superintendent, Babies’ Hospital, New York City 
Author of “The Baby: His Care and T'raining” 


HERE are many children who 

cannot actually be called ill, 

who yet are not by any 

means up to the normal stand- 

ard in development and strength. These 
children are handicapped by some weak- 
ness, organic or constitutional, and drugs 
play a very small part in overcoming the 
trouble. But foods, carefully selected with 
a view to building up these weak or de- 
fective parts, are all-important, and with 
proper hygienic surroundings will in 
most instances effect a permanent cure. 
In cases of acute illness food also plays 
ne small part in the cure, for unless a 
prescribed diet is adhered to or certain 
food abstained from _ it 
is doubtful if medicine can accomplish 
much. One .of the most common condi- 
tions of infancy and childhood, and one 
which requires specia! thought, care, and 
diet, is that of malnutrition, or, as it is 
often called, marasmus. ‘This is in many 
cases due to either faulty diet, neglect, 


| bad air in living-rooms and sleeping-apart- 


ments, or to some acute illness in early 
infancy, such as dysentery, gastritis, 


| whooping-cough, bronchitis, or pneumonia, 





which has left the entire system of the 
infant in a weakened condition. 

The digestive organs, in particular, 
have often become peculiarly inactive or 
feeble. The stomach, while it may not 
always reject the food, seems unable to 
attack or separate it with its natural 


| vigor, and the intestines, too, have in a 


measure, apparently, lost the power of ab- 
sorption. The child becomes thin and 
pale and in some cases very emaciated, 
and it is not unusual for one of these 
children at the age of one year to have 
the facial expression of an old man and 
weigh little more than a healthy month- 
old baby. 

The handling of the diet of one of 
these children is an exceedingly delicate 
task, as the stomach and whole intestinal 
tract must be most carefully humored. 
One of the things necessary aside from 
food is to try to improve the circulation 
and thus stimulate the whole digestive 
tract to greater activity. A right move 
in this direction is plenty of fresh air, 
not only during the day, but also in the 
sleeping-apartment at night. 

A warm bath every morning, followed 
by a dash of cold water along the spine 
or over the entire body, will bring forth 
a sharp ery and deep inhalation of air 
into the lungs which will start the slug- 
gish blood coursing through the body in 
fine shape and bring a healthy pink color 
to the surface of the flesh. 

While in most instances this cold dash 
is beneficial, there are exceptions to every 
rule, and in case this treatment should 
cause a blueness of the skin and of the 
extremeties, and they should remain so for 
some time after the bath, it is best not to 
give it. If it is not advisable to stimu- 
late the circulation in this way it is well 
to gently massage the little body twice a 
day, using some mild emollient such as 
cocoa butter, olive or almond oil. 


Two Things to be Done 
| ayes a very young infant in this con- 
dition the safest means of feeding is 
to employ a good wet-nurse. This is al- 
ways safe to try, at least; for at an 
early age, when the conditions of maras- 
mus are present, the infant’s powers of 
resistance are often feeble and experi- 
ments in trying to adapt artificial foods 
are exceedingly uncertain. If a wet-nurse 
cannot be obtained one of the safest ex- 
periments in the way of artificial food is 
the use. of cow’s milk wholly or partly 
peptonized. It should be but slightly 
diluted. The quantity given should 
be smaller and the intervals of feeding 
longer than those of the ordinary healthy 
baby. 

With older children, especially those 
well along in the second year, the se- 
lecting and adapting of foods to meet and 
overcome the difficulties of malnutrition 
is not quite such a difficult task as with 
infants; still it requires considerable 


care in the matter of selection, as the di- 
gestion is weak and easily upset. 

In many cases the child will take what 
food is given apparently without much 
trouble. It vomits little, and the stools 
are apparently normal; but the fact that 
in spite of this the child remains thin, 
pale, languid, and nervous, and either loses 
in weight or remains stationary, shows 
that something is radically wrong with 
the nutrition. 

In feeding a child suffering from malnu- 
trition one should consider its state of 
development, digestive capacity, and power 
of absorption, rather than its age. Food, 
not drugs, is the first thing to be dealt 
with in these cases, and the best diet is 
milk, eggs, very dry toast, and beef juice. 
The eggs may be taken raw if mixed with 
milk; otherwise they should be boiled very 
soft. If the milk causes constipation, as 
it sometimes will, the use of some of the 
malted foods in connection with it may 
overcome this difficulty. According to the 
age of the child, scraped or finely minced 
beef, mutton, or chicken may be added 
to the diet. Scraped raw beef, spread 
thickly between two very thin slices of 
bread, is often found to be very good 
where there is weak digestion. A little 
later on the child may have bacon, cereals, 
fresh vegetables, and simple desserts. 
All pastry, candy, tea, coffee, and highly 
seasoned food should be prohibited. 


How to Create an Appetite 

HREE meals a day are sufficient, and 

if the appetite is poor give food in 
small quantities only, thus creating a de- 
sire for food and stimulating the appe- 
tite. This is far better than to cause the 
child to turn away from food which is 
forced upon it. When the child shows a 
healthy desire for food itis time to in- 
crease the quantity, but not to too great 
an extent. 

Anemia is a condition of excessive 
paleness of the skin, due to a lack of red 
matter in the blood, and is common in chil- 
dren from many different causes. The 
simple causes are the demands made upon 
the blood-by rapid bodily growth; mal- 
nutrition, improper food, unhygienic sur- 
roundings, and lack of fresh air. It also 
occurs during or following a long attack 
of malaria, chronic intestinal or stomach 
trouble, and frequently after a severe at- 
tack of some contagious disease. 

With infants under one year beef juice 
and orange juice will help very materially 
in overcoming this trouble. These may be 
given as early as the fourth month. At 
this early age start with a teaspoonful 
twice a day. The beef juice may gradually 
be increased to an ounce twice a day, and 
if the infant refuses it it can be put in 
the milk. The orange juice may be in- 
creased to a tablespoonful twice a day or 
a teaspoonful four times a day, between- 
meals. The amount may be doubled for 
children between one and two years. 

With older children, who are able to 
take solid food, quite a large variety can 
be recommended as containing iron, for 
iron is present in all food, in either large 
or small quantities. For an anemic child 
from three years up use only rare beef- 
steak and beef juice. For breakfast and 
supper eggs are good, as they contain a 
large percentage of iron. Among vege- 
table food first come oatmeal, lentils, 
cauliflower, pease, lettuce, and potatoes. 
Among fruits, apples and oranges and 
cranberries and grapes made into a jelly. 
Lastly, wheat bread is good. 

The breathing of fresh, pure air during 
as much of the twenty-four hours as is 
possible is absolutely necessar, as an as- 
sistance to food and medicine in the con- 
struction of red-blood cells. 





Questions pertaining to the baby and 
the mother, like diet, care, and hygiene, 
are cordially invited. Other questions 
on kindred subjects which cannot be 
treated here will be answered promptly 
if you inclose a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. Send all letters to Marianna 
Wheeler, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin 
Square, New York City. 














Questions 
Answered by 


Marianna Wheeler 


D2 you approve of using a tooth-brush for 
cleansing a little child’s teeth, and 
should the first teeth ever be led ?—A 
SUBSCRIBER. 

I most surely do approve of the use of 
a tooth-brush for little children. It 
should be a soft and narrow one, and can 
be used from the age of two years; earlier 
if the child has many teeth. A spot of de- 
cay should be attended to as soon as dis- 
covered. Take the child to a good dentist 
and have the cavity filled with a soft 
filling—not gold. If the first or milk 
teeth are properly cared for, a much 
firmer foundation is laid for the perma- 
nent ones, while the child’s comfort and 
future health are increased. 


For the Bottle-fed Baby 

wat kind of nipple do you advise for 
a little baby who is being brought up on 

the bottle?—M. B. 

The best nipple, in my opinion, is one 
of plain black rubber, slightly bulging 
toward the end that goes in the mouth 
These are the simplest made and very easy 
to keep clean. 


Keep the Baby Warm 

Wy HAT ean I do for my little baby just 
two months old? His hands and feet 

are always cold, and he is very fretful both 

night and day.—M. A. A. 

Continuously cold hands and feet in a 
baby so young as yours would indicate 
poor circulation. They would surely caus: 
enough discomfort to account for his rest 
lessness. Is the little one dressed warml) 
enough? He should wear warm woolen 
shirt, band, and stockings, and a flanne! 
gown at night. Do not allow him to li 
in wet clothing even for a minute. In 
cold weather water- bottles wrapped in 
flannel, to prevent burning, should le 
kept near hands and feet day and night. 


The Simple Baby-basket 


ILL you tell me what the actual neces 
sities are for a baby-basket ?—Ora. 


A bath thermometer; a pin-cushion; two 
papers of safety-pins, one large and one 
small; a box of good taleum powder; a 
cake of good soap and a box for it; one 
small soft brush and fine comb; six soft 
wash-cloths and six soft towels; plenty; 
of small clean squares of old linen for 
cleaning eyes and mouth, and a blanket 
to lay the baby in when it is being bathed 
There are several other articles whic! 
could be added to the basket outfit, but 
these mentioned are necessities. 


To Cure a Persistent Cough 


Y baby has a slight cough which 

been almost constant for over three 
months. He is twenty months old. I was 
told that cod-liver oil would cure him, and 
have tried it. but he vomits it up abou! 
three times out of five, so that it has do: 
him no good so far as I can judge. Do you 
think if I were to rub it into his body tw 
or three times a day it would have an) 
effect on his cough’?—S. T. 


TI am quite certain that not enoug!) 
cod-liver oil can be absorbed through th 
skin to cure a cough, or, in fact, to be of 
any material benefit to the child. If you 
have not yet consulted a physician | 
would advise your doing so. It would |x 
well to keep the little fellow out-of-doors 
all day, in pleasant weather; also keep tlic 
windows open in his room at night. li 
you live near the sea, the change of air 
by taking him inland for a month or tv 
may do wonders for such a cough. 


Why Baby is Irritable 
Y little son is just recovering fro: 
measles. He has always nm perfect 
in health and disposition until this. N: 
he is most irritable, especially at nig! 
He wakes out of his sleep with a_ screa! 
I have walked the floor and rocked him, bv 
will pacify him. TI live over six 
om a doctor, aud have not had ! 
for this sickness. Any advice you can gi’ 
me will be most gratefully received. 
RancH WoMAN. 


Have you watched the little fellow i 
signs of earache? This frequently follow 
measles. You say~you_have walked t! 
floor and rocked him, which suggests ‘» 
me that the boy is still quite a bab): 
perhaps not old enough to tell what tr: 
bles him. Watch him closely whenever 
he becomes restless, and see if he put 
either hand to his ear; if he lies on 0: 
side more than the other, or puts a finger 
in his ear; if so, the side favored wou! 
indicate an earache in that ear. Hot 
flannels laid over the ear or a hot-wat:r 
bottle will usually give relief; or syring® 
the ear gently three or four times a day 
with hot water. This will be found very 
helpful, especially if there is a gathering 
there.” 
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First Announcement 


Bazar Prize Needlework Contest 


| 
| 
| 
} 


RRANGEMENTS for the new con- 

test, upon which the editors have 

| been at work for several months, 
| are now completed. The thousands of 
friends who participated in the two former 
ontests will notice a slight change in the 

| name, which is significant of a greater 
change in the contest itself. You will see 
that it is now Harper’s Bazar Prize Nee- 
\lework Contest, and is no longer re- 
.tricted to embroidery. In fact, the edi- 
tors have endeavored to include every pos- 
ible type of work, so that, roughly speak- 


| ing, any one who can thread a needle 


vill find some class or classes in which 
io enter. The more entries the better. 


The benefit to the contestants—hoth 
winners and losers—is broadened in a 
corresponding measure. Experts of taste 
and artistic experience have prepared 
these designs, and The Bazar believes that 
something of worth and value is here 
added to the whole needlework subject. 
In fact, to participate in this contest will 
broaden and educate one in needlework as 
nothing else will. 

The number of prizes has been increased 
to 623, a much larger number than in any 
previous contest. This unusual total has 
been made to correspond with the wide 
range of work for which prizes are offered. 
This includes not only work in white and 


Third Annual Competition, Known Formerly as the Embroidery Contest 


colored embroidery—work in both silk and 
cotton — but crocheting, knitting, lace- 
work, crewel-work, Hedebo-work, tatting, 
and sewing. These 623 prizes are offered 
under four general classes: 


A. A baby’s outfit. - 
B. A woman’s outfit. 

’. Household articles (silk). 

D. Household articles (white cotton). 


os 


These classes are subdivided so as to 
separate the work in each into individual 
pieces, any one of which can be made and 
entered in the contest—or as many as the 
worker desires. : 


Conditions of the Contest 


1. Any one is eligible to enter the Prize Needlework Con- 
test, whether a subscriber to The Bazar or not. This con- 
test is for the residents of the United States, Canada, 


| {lawaii, Cuba, and the Philippines only; entries cannot 


le accepted from other countries. 


2. Each piece submitted must be entirely the hand-work 
if the person submitting it. No machine embroidery may 
be entered, but seams and hems may be machine-work. 


3. Each contestant in the embroidery classes must choose 
the pattern preferred from the designs herewith. No out- 
side designs accepted. Any design will be sent free. Later, 
if another design is desired, either in the same class or in 
another, it will be sent on request. Each contestant may 
make as many entries as desired. 


4. The name and address of each contestant must be 
written distinctly on a slip of paper (about two by four 
inches) and sewed to the under side of the work. 


5. All pieces must be received before noon, April 1, 1913. 
They must be addressed Prize Needlework Contest, Harper’s 
Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City, and be sent by 


| registered mail or by express, charges prepaid. 








6. As soon as possible after the close of the contest all 
work will be returned to the owners by express, charges 


collect, unless postage for registered mail is sent in by 
April 15th. All possible care will be used in handling, but 
prompt delivery cannot be guaranteed by the post-office 
or express companies. 


7. Names of prize-winners will be announced in The 
Bazar for June, 1913. 


8. Entries from Canada, on which customs duties may | 


be assessed, must be sent with the understanding that such 
charges will be paid by the sender. When The Bazar 
is notified that a package is held for duty, the sender will 
be informed of the amount, which should be sent to The 
Bazar at once. 


9. Winners of cash prizes in previous contests cannot be 
awarded further cash prizes; they are eligible to compete 
for all other prizes. 


10. Entries in Part IT. of Classes A, B, and D may be 
made of any wool, yarn, silk, or thread preferred. 


11. Entries in Part IIT. of Classes A, B, and D will be 
judged on the fine needlework—tucking, hemming, hem- 
stitching, ete. Lace and embroidery may be used, but will 
not count in the judging. 


12. Entries in Class C must be worked entirely in silk 
on any material. 
















Part I 
christening dress. ) In white 
cloak. cotton on 
cap. ) white. 

n white or 
carriage spread. —— vical 
carriage pillow. eT 

silk. 
PRIZES 

OPE ee tye aay $25 
EE 6-06-0106 000 d¥acngbaneud 20 
on EE ee eee Le 10 
is she cous cacsexecteee 5 
MAUR phi geaseunseaseeld 5 
EME Sbichde+eKkaa wanes 5 
subscriptions to Harper’s 

Magazine. 
50 subscriptions to Harper’s 


Bazar. 
5 book prizes. 


Part II 
1. A baby’s sacque. Crocheted 


2. A baby’s afghan. or 
3. A pair of bottees knitted. 
PRIZES 
DOOR bck vs pacastuaesvessagen $15 
Second .........-+.-00+. sae a 


i 5S uate owe osecccsess 
subscriptions to Harper’s 
Magazine. 

50 subscriptions to Harper’s 


| Baby’s Cloak Bazar. 5 book prizes. 


| List of eS the Prizes | 


Class A 


Articles For the Baby 





Part III 
A baby’s dress as an example of 
fine sewing—not embroidery. 
PRIZES 
BUGE. onc ccccccccccncceseccss $15 
Bene: csdincccuse Ceeecaeses 10 
Mee, ST eee eee ey ee eee 5 
5 subscriptions to Harper’s 
Magazine. 
25 subscriptions to Harper’s 
Bazar. 





Baby’s Carriage Spread 


Baby’s Pillow 








NOTE.—All the details of the Prize Needlework Contest are given on this page and the next. Tear out this 


leaf so that you will have the information at hand whenever 


you decide to enter. It might, indeed, be well to 


keep this until the prizes are awarded, for your own use and to answer the questions of friends who may see 
and admire your work while you are preparing it for the contest. 


See SS > 















Design No. 806—Size 17x22 inches 
Tinted in shades of olive green and yellow 


Latest Pillow Design 


on Pure Linen Russian Crash 
Here is an opportunity to secure this handsome pillow 
outfit on an extra liberal offer made to introduce Richard- 
son's Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss into every home in 
America. The outfit consists of : 
One Pillow Top, stamped and hand tinted on 
linen Russian crash, size 17x22 inches. il 
One Pillow Back. 
wort yt al 
‘ou exactly how to every stitch. 
One New ck my + Book, illustrating over 500 
of the newest embroidered designs. 
6 SKEINS of RICHARDSON’S GRAND PRIZE 
GRECIAN SILK FLOSS. 


Complete Outfit Sent, Prepaid, for Only 30c 
One of the handsomest pillow desigm ever shown. 


Richardson’s 
Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 


Send Today De #9 delay. This is the 


biggest offer we ever made. 
We're determined to prove the overwhelming superiority 
of Richardson’s Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss. 
That is why we are making this exceptionally attractive 
bargain. Just enclose 30c aad the name of your dealer 
and write today. Do not wait a minute, as this offer is 
limited. Remember only 30c and the name of your dealer. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
305-309 W. Adams St. , Dept. 2056, Chicago, Ill. 








Sure protection 
r 
for your 
dining table 

My A good part of the price you 
pay for a dining table is the 
= cost of giving it that beauti- 
ful polished top. The only 
absolutely cer- 
tain protection 
Pauafor that elegant 
map surface is a 


Peerless rane ma: 


Don’t risk your handsome table when you 
can give it this sure protection for one 
gaa the cost of refinishing and polishin 
after it has become scarred and stain 
by hot dishes and spilied liquids. Ask 
urdealer to show you the 

















tless Asbestos Table Mat— 

ee can tell the genuine by 

is trade mark. If your 

dealer cannot supply you 

write to us for nearest dealer's 

address and our booklet ‘To 
the Woman Who Cares." 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 
Dept. 299 215 Loomis St.,Chicago, il. 



















Trade 


Corticelli Sik 


Makes a “Riv Proof” Seam 












_ The latest and ideas in all branches of 
Embroidery are found in the Kaumagraph book. 
Saumagenmne give beautiful clear outline 
on any kind of material in an instant. New 
book, a shirt waist design and alphabet sent for 10c. 
Agents wanted. Address Dept. A, 


Kaumagraph Co, 209 W. 88th St , New York 
LADIES soxrx BEADS 


VERY Py, will yy a FORGET-ME-NOT oro 
ROSE NECKLACE, paying 25c. to 7Sc. each, as 
fast as you can make them up! Easy to make. One 
Beautiful Ilustrated Catalogue of Bea 1,900 
B to make one Forget- e-Net and 
one Rese Neekiace, and directions for making them, 
two gold-filled clasps all for only 10c -paid. 
Full satisfaction or money back. Address 
UNITED BEADWORK CO., 17 West 45th St. 
New York City. 


Michael Reese Hospital Training School 
FOR NURSES 

Tweaty-ninth Street and Groveland Avenne, Chicago, Illinois. 

Preparation for private duty, social work and Hos- 
pital itions; three years course, no tuition fee. $8a 
cegnths steamed to cover expense of uniforms and text 
books. Michael Reese is a large, active hospital, new 
buildings, latest equipment for scientific work; full 
class enters October Ist; announcement and particulars 
concerning Schoo! sent on application to 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


The Reply Letter Coupon 
on Page 467 ? 
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Class C 








Articles for Women 


Part I 


1, A blouse in silk or cot- 
ton embroidery’ in 
white or colors. 


2. A kimono in silk em- 
broidery. 


3. A nightgown or chemise, 
in cotton embroidery. 


4. A corset-cover combina- 
tion, in cotton em- 
broidery, 


PRIZES 
Firat wn .ccssccceoess 
Second 
hird 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth cand 
10 subscriptions to Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


50 subscriptions to Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


5 book prizes. 


Part II 


1. A blouse with trimming 
of crochet lace or 
tatting. 


. A collar-and-cuff set of | 


crochet lace or tatting. 


. A work-bag in crewel- 
work, 


PRIzEs 


Third 

5 subscriptions to Har- 
per’s Magazine. 

50 subscriptions to Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


5 book prizes. 


Part III 


A nightgown, as an exam- 
ple of fine sewing, not 
embroidery. 


PRIzEs 


5 subscriptions to Har- 
per’s Magazine. 

25 subscriptions to Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


Articles for the Home—With Silk Embroidery 


5 ew list of prizes in this Class C, for silk embroidery, has been made the strong- 
est in the contest. It is true that thousands of women prefer to do white 
rather than colored embroidery, or crocheting or knitting or fine sewing rather than 
any kind of embroidery, but it is also true that the fine silk- work on household 
articles is the most permanent of needlework. It is worth doing, and doing 
well, because it is richer, more artistic, and more lasting than other embroidery, 
It is worth doing well because its results may be handed down from one genera- 
tion to another. 

New fancy flosses which look much like silk at first and give a good effect are 
good to use for many 
purposes, but for the 
household embroideries 
which must be in every- 
day use they are not 
worth while. A pure 
silk, which will bear the 
test of time and cleaning, 
is what the woman 
wants who does really 
artistic work. 

And in this pure silk 
she finds the most ex- 
quisite shades, the rich- 
er, stronger colors, and 
the most delicate of 
tints. 

The designs in Class C 
have been chosen to give 
a wide choice of treat- 
ment. Flower patterns 
which should be embroi- 
dered in realistic style 
with the beautiful shad- 
ing of the original blos- 
som will appeal to some 
women, while the con- 
ventional designs, with 
their wider opportunity 
for novelty in stitchery 
and in choice of color 
schemes, will please 
others. In the last con- 
test, in the silk class, 
some beautiful examples 
of novel coloring and 
original stitches were 
received. 

The choice of the 
background — the ma- 
terial on which the work 
is to be placed—is left 
to the worker. The 
point insisted on is that 
the embroidery in Class 
C shall be of silk only— 
the background may be 
of any material pre- 
ferred. 




















Pansies and Lilies Wild-rose Pattern 


Sofa-Pillow Oblong Pillow 


Poppies and Daisies 


Curtain Design 


Articles 
1. Square table-cover. 
Curtain border. 
. Oblong sofa-pillow. 
. Oval centerpiece. 
. Oval centerpiece. 
. Round centerpiece. 
- Round centerpiece. 
. Square sofa-pillow. 
. Square table-cover. 


Seventh . 
Kighth . 


Eleventh .......... 

Twelfth 

20 subscriptions to Har- 
per’s Magazine. 

80 subscriptions to Har 
per’s Bazar. 

10 book prizes. 




















——Class D 





Articles for the Home—White Cotton Embroidery 





Part I 


1, Table set (centerpiece and 
two doilies), 


2. Sheet top, with border and 
initial or monogram, 


3. Set of traveler’s towels and 
case. 


4. Lingerie pillow-case. 
5. Embroidered lunch-cloth. 


6. Pillow-case in Hedebo work. 


subscriptions 
Magazine. 
subscriptions 
Bazar. 


to Harper’s 


to Harper’s 





Part II 
1, Towel with crochet or open- 
work border. 
2. Crib spread 
knitting. 
3. Pillow-slip with crochet or 
tatting edge. 


in crochet or 


subscriptions to Harper’s 
Magazine. 

50 subscriptions to Harper’s 
Bazar. 

5 book prizes. 


Part III 


Luncheon cloth, as an example 
of fine sewing. (No em- 
broidery except a monogram 
or initial, if desired.) 


subscriptions 
Magazine. 
subscriptions 
Bazar, 




























Continued from page 432 

she said, “if you not want me to. Ay 
tell my sister dat I want to stay with 
Mrs. M until she send me away.” 
| I knew she would have to go sometime, 
before she settled down to perpetual resi- 
dence in an alien land, so I bade her 
godspeed. She secured the substitute and 
mstructed her. 


Introduced to a Sleeping-car 

EFORE she left I discovered that 

the substitute was hopelessly in- 
competent and stupid. When Annie came 
to say good-by to me, I told her about 
the new girl. She broke down and wept. 
“Ay sorry Ay try to go,” she sobbed. 
“ Ay tell my sister dere iss nobody what 
ean take care of Mrs. M—— lak Ay do!” 
I’m quite willing to agree with her, but 
I managed to dry her tears. Discovering 
that she expected to spend two nights in 
a day coach, and remembering one dread- 
ful night when I could get no berth, I 
gave her the money for a sleeping-car 
ticket both ways, as a farewell gift. The 
tears broke forth afresh. “ You been so 
good to me and to my sister,” she sobbed. 
“ Ay can’t never forget dat!” 

“Cheer up,” I answered, wiping the 
answering mist from my own eyes. “Go 
on, and have the best time you ever had 
in your life, and don’t worry about me— 
I'll get along somehow. And if you need 
money while you’re away, write to me, 
and [ll send you whatever you need. 
We'll fix it up afterward.” 

Once again she looked at me, with the 
strangest look I have ever seen on the 
human face, ‘“ Tank you,” she said, very 
slowly. “ Dere iss not many ladies would 
say dat.” Perhaps,” I replied, “ but, re- 
member, Annie, I can trust you.” “ Yes,” 
she eried, with her face illumined as by 
some great inward light, “ you can trust 
me!” 

“Are We Women Such Children?” 
DO not think she loves us yet, but I 
believe, in time, that she will. The day 
the new girl came, I happened to over- 
hear a much-valued reference to myself. 

“Ts it so wonderful?” I asked myself, 
as I stole away, my own heart aglow with 
| the consciousness of a moral victory, “ and 
is the lack of self-control and human kind- 
ness at the bottom of the American serv- 
ant problem? Are we women such chil- 
dren that we cannot deal wisely with our 
intellectual inferiors?” And, more than 
all I had given her, as I realized then for 
the first time, was the power of self- 
| diseipline and control which she, all un- 
knowingly, had given to me, 

I have not ceased the “ treatment ” even 
though the patient is nearly well. It costs 
me nothing to praise her, to take an oc- 
casional friend into her immaculate 
kitehen, and to show the shining pantry 
shelves with an air of pride, while she 
smiles and blushes with pleasure. It costs 
ine nothing to see that she overhears me 
while I tell a friend, over the telephone, 
how eapable she has been during the 
stress of my work, nor how clean the 
house is when we come home to it after 
a long absence. It costs me nothing to 
send her out for a walk or a visit to a 
near-by friend on the afternoons when her 
work is finished and I am to be at home-- 
nothing to call her attention to a beauti- 
ful sunset or a perfect day. 

It costs me little to give her a pretty 
latpin or some girlish trifle at Easter, 
to bring her some inexpensive souvenir of 
| our travels, to give her a fresh ribbon 
for her belt from my bolt, or some little 
toy for “de children.” It means only the 
thought to say, when she goes out: “ Good- 
by! Have a good time!” or to say, when 
I go out: -“ Good-by! Be good!” 


Laughing Her Out of It 

WHEN her temper gets the better of 
her, these days, I can laugh her out 
| of it. “To think,” I said, once, “ of a fine, 
| capable girl like you flying into a rage 
hecause some one borrowed your clothes- 
line without asking!” The clouds van- 
ished in a*smile. “Dat iss funny of me,” 
she said. 

When her work goes wrong, as it some- 
times does, though rarely, and she is wor- 


























My Solution of the Servant 


Problem By Myrie Reed 


rying for fear I shall be displeased, | 
say: “Never mind, Annie—things don’t 
always go right for any of us. Don’t 
worry about it, but be careful next time.” 

It has cost me time, and effort, and 
money, and an infinite amount® of pa- 
tience and tact, not to mention steady 
warfare with myself, but, in return, what 
have I? A housemaid as nearly perfect 
as they ever can be on this faulty earth, 
permanently in my service as I hope and 
believe. If any one offers her higher 
wages, I shall meet the “bid,” for she 
is worth as much to me as she is to any 
one else. Besides superior service, she 
has done me countless good in furnishing 
me needed material for the development 
ef my character. 

On her own ground, she respects my 
superior knowledge. Once or twice | 
have heard her say, of some friend, “ Her’s 
lady, she know nodding at all about de 
housekeeping, no, nodding at all.” The 
airy contempt of the tone is quite im- 
possible to describe. A neighbor whom 
she assisted in a time of domestic stress, 
during my absence, told me amusedly of 
her reception in her own kitchen. “ You 
don’t have to come all de time to de 
kitchen to tell me,” remarked Annie. 

esn’t Mrs. M do that?” queried 
my neighbor, lightly. “Ay should say 
not,” returned the Capabje One, indig- 
nantly. “She nefer come in de kitchen, 
and she know, too!” 


The Problem Solved 

RIEFLY summarized, the solving, from 

my point of view, is this—Know her 
work yourself, down to the last detail, pay 
the wages other people are glad to pay for 
the same service, keep your temper, and, in 
the face of everything, be kind! Remem- 
ber that housework is hard work, that it 
never stays done, that it requires intei- 
ligence to do it well, and that it lacks 
inspiration. 

It was at my own suggestion that she 
began to leave the dishes piled up in the 
sink until morning. When the room is 
otherwise immaculate, a tray of neatly- 
piled plates, even if unwashed, does not 
disturb my esthetic sense. Ordinarily, 
she is free for the evening at half past 
seven or a quarter of eight—always by 
eight. Her evenings are hers, not mine— 
unless I pay her extra, as I always do. 

If I am to entertain twenty or thirty 
people—the house will hold no more, and 
I cannot ask more than ten to dinner— 
I consult with her, decide on the menu, 
tell her that she can have all the help 
she needs, and go my way in peace, I 
can order the flowers, decorate the table, 
put on my best gown, and receive my 
guests, unwearied, with an easy mind. lL 
can leave the house immediately after 
breakfast, without a word about dinner, 
and return to the right sort of a dinner 
at seven o’clock, bringing a guest or two 
if I telephone first. I can work for six 
weeks or two months in a seclusion as 
perfect as I could have in the Sahara 
Desert, and my household, meanwhile, 
will move as on greased skids. I can go 
away for two months, and hear nothing 
from her, yet know that everything is all 
right at home. I think no more about it. 


The Beauty of Good Cheer 
T= morose countenance of my ugly 
maid has subtly changed. It radiates, 
in its own way, beauty and good cheer. 
Her harsh voice is gentle, her manner is 
kind, her tastes are becoming refined, her 
ways are those of a lady. My friends and 
neighbors continually allude to the trans- 
formation as “a miracle.” The janitor 
remarked, in a burst of confidence, that 
he “ never saw anybody change so.” He 
“reckoned,” too, that “it must be the 
folks she lives with.” Annie herself, con- 
scious of a change, recently said, com- 
placently, “Ay tank Ay wass one awful 
crank when Ay first come here.” 

And so it happens that the highest sat- 
isfaction is connected with the Beautiful 
Theory, triumphantly proven now against 
heavy odds, Whatever else I may have 
done, I have taught one woman the work- 
man’s pride in her work, showed her where 
true happiness lies, and set her feet firm- 
ly on the path of right and joyous living. 























Pneu Form is made to be pinried to. 
There is nothing to get bent, broken or 


of simplicity. 


eaaeeememmeeee A PLEASURE 


Peur Form 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 








A garment fitted to Pneu Form will fit your own form 
more perfectly than if fitted to you during its making. 
Pneu Form reproduces your*exact form—front, back and 
sides, including the hips,—with looking-glass fidelity, by 
simply inflating it inside your fitted muslin waist lining. 


It is the essence 


twisted. With it you eliminate once and for all the un- 
pleasant task of standing hour after hour for dress fitting. 


The Telescope Standard Rod can be 


adjusted to the exact height desired, 
thus making of Pneu Form a perfect 
skirt form.: One Pneu Form serves 
for the dressmaking and repairing 
needs of all the family by simply sub- 
stituting the proper waist lining. 


Write for new interesting booklet, 


and prices. 


The Pneumatic Form Co. 
557 Fifth Avenue, near 46th Street 


New York 








ef 2 
You,” edition F-1, giving full description if ' 


Sold in manv first-class stores 





This litth 
box- base 
holds it all 























THE MELTING OF MOLLY 


OLLY was the fairest and merriest of widows—and the plumpest! - That 


too, too solid flesh was the cause of all the trouble. 
Bennett in her girlhood days ; now he was coming 








will 














Molly loved Alfred 


home a distinguished diplomat, and wanted to see 
MOLLY IN THE SAME BLUE MUSLIN 
DRESS (waist measure twenty inches) which 
she had worn at their tender parting years before. 
So Molly ha 
just chree months. And as she had at least four 
suitors, the melting process—a fairly complicated 
business —was often interrupted. @ The gay, irre- 
sistible Molly, all sweetness and spice and every- 
thing nice, is amost fetching heroine. Q Everybody 
become a lover of this irresistible girl who 
makes her bow to the readers of THE 
HOUSEWIFE this fall. @ Many other charm- 
ing stories will appear in THE HOUSEWIFE 


in rapid 


d to grow slim as a string-bean in 


succession, including: 


“The Romanes of a of Jofetion,”” by f L. M. M. Montgomery, 
pe. Contreiiing a mnyson,”’ by Rose Willis Johnson. 


Re paftase, ** by Anne Shannon Monroe. 
oO’ kpidemic, ” by Louise Rand Bascom. 


* by Eleanor H. Porter. 


ier, reation,”’ by Rose Seely? Miller. 
“ li Seiricia.. “4 Maude Woodruff Newell. 
Frigidity of Franke fog ry oe 


y Ay Wiliam » Panton Osborne. 
a” 


oe Herey Christmas.” by loner _ Spofford. 

= ‘oman Will,” by Harriet Lummis Smith. 
- by oy Cowles. 

= nm the e Corliscrew,”’ y by Cc om ty ‘arasco. 

_ of the Cronanaqua,”’ by 







“ Going to the y Store Johnay” 


And te elwing Maia Aci by Fanon Ex 


“The Mouth and Its 
MS feeth 


THE HOUSEWIFE is an interesting magazine 


oat Dr. Samuel A. Hopkins. 
nt,” by Dr ya ronklin W. White. 
ma by Dr. "Herbert Locke Wheeler. 


ste rataamaety has the 


interests of her home at heart. It has depart 0 on pa pat ta Fancy Work, Fashions, Home 


eeeeeen, Spetlemen, ond Os Core ot Children, and 


addition THE HOUSEW.FE 


ino enguilen af bo piles, end bs tenutiied 








We know that you will k 


other 
Cm nk mew eeabah ape fp walt Neehnagrtemaiteay: Sg 
Adios Te HOUSEWIFE, 30 Irving Place, NEW YORK CITY 


enjoy “ THE MELTING OF MOLLY,” and the 
and to further introduee THE HOUSEWIFE we 

























Valuable Books on 
Home Decoration—FREE 
| 


** Homes Attractive from Gate to Garret” 
gives descriptions of ideal homes, shows exterior 
and interior views and how the most beautiful 
effects are obtained with Lowe Brothers High 
Standard Liquid Paint. Sent free. 

“‘ Harmony in Color for Home Decoration” 
explains and illustrates the principles of artistic 
decoration. It shows in actual colors the har- 
monious blending of Mellotone, the beautiful, 
washable and fadeless wall finish. Sent free. 

“‘Good Homes by Good Architects”’ gives 
plans and color schemes for exterior and interior 
construction and decoration. A valuable book. 
Sent for 25 cents. 

We have a set of these for every reader of this 
periodical. Yours are waiting. 


Write for them today 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
480 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Boston New York Chicago Kansas City 
Lowe Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Canada 














cai “THE FACE 





Beauty by Developing Facial M 

Every woman knows that vigorous muscles give 
bodily poise and grace. Kathryn Murray, after ten 
years study, has periected and applied this principle 
to the muscles of the face. She has evolved a new, 
scientific System of Facial Exercises which removes 
Double Chins, Crow's Feet, Wrinkles, Sagging Cheeks, 
Nose to Mouth lines, Rounds out Thin Faces and 
Hollow Necks, Restores Contour and Flaccid tissues 
to youthful firmness and improves the complexion 
through invigorated circulation. In middle aged it 
brings back youthful freshness, in the young it pre- 
vents disfigurements. 

Miss Murray's Book, ‘‘Face and Figure, ** describes how 
this wonderful result is accomplished, in a few minutes a day 
at home, and describes New Physical Culture Course for the 
body. Write for this book today—Free. 








KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. H9, Plymouth Bidg., Chicago 








Ball-cup Nipple FREE 


We want every mother of a nursing 
babe to try the only ball- ere nipple, 
Send us your address on a 5 druggist’s 
fame, and we wil! mail you one. Paseny onal oats 
boxe Poe bo a open food-cup and protected 
t bottom —w! ot Gollapes, regularly. 
State baby's age, kind tity of food. Half: 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1366 Main St., Buifalo, N. Y. 








Royal Descent and Colonial Ancestry 
of Several New England Families 
Delano (de annore: Alden, Soule, Dudley, 
Williams, Marvin and Mott Families represented. 
Royal Descent traced through over 30 generations. 
Of assistance to all the above and, through marriages, 
to many others; including the Graves, Gilman, Parke, 
Chester, Mather, Cotton, Bradstreet, Doty, Clark, 
Ashley, Wilson, and Roberts families, in proving eli- 
gibility for the various Societies and Orders requir- 
ing Colonial or Royal Ancestry. — given. 

Postpaid on receipt of price, $3.00 
Address National er, Americans of Heraldic 
Ancestry, 4 Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 


ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 

permanently destroyed, 

uaranteed. me. 

ulian’s specific has 
stood the test 38 years. 
Absolutely harmless, 
No electricity, poison, 
pain. Protected by law. 
MME, JULIAN, 482 Sth Ave. 

New York City 


Harper’s Guide 
to Wild Flowers 


By 
Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey 








This expert authority explains— 
for young and old—the flowers and 
plants. 
tions, embodying the decisions of the 
Some 
old names, dear to us, have come 
back, and there is a greater simplicity. 
Many colored plates show the flowers 


Here are the new classifica- 


Vienna botanical congress. 


as they actually appear to us. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








Names 


of those in the last Embroidery Con- 


test 


A DAMS, Miss Ella, Minnesota. 
Miss Erin Addison, South Carolina. 
L. M. Albright, West Virginia. 
J. C. Alcorn, lowa. 
Orah Armstrong, lowa 
Alma Anderson, Arkansas. 
Emily L. Andem, New Jersey. 
. George R. Atkins, New York. 
Louise Atwood, Texas 
Louise Austin, "Mississippl. 


B «nocx, Mrs. Donald, New Hampshire. 
Miss Dagmar Bagger, Connecticut. 
Miss Ada Baker, Missouri. 
. William W. Ballard, Virginia. 
. J. H. Bamberger, Illinois. 
ss Athlyn V. Bangs, Michigan. 
. H. T. Banks, Minnesota. 
A. M. Barnum, Connecticut. 
Er. M. Barker, North Carolina. 
Beulah B. Bates, Vermont. 
Dotothy L. Barrett, New York. 
Stella M. Bartlett, Maine. 
Grace Barnes, Illinois. 
D. C. Batson, Alabama. 
. R. Baugh, Texas. 
. F. Beach, New York. 
. C. Beale, Oklahoma. 
» Becraft, Kentucky. 
. Beckwith, Ohio. 
be G. Beebe, New York. 
. Dorothy Bennetto, North Dakota. 
‘4 Soatright, South Carolina. 
. H. V. Bogart, New York. 
Margaret M. Bogenrief, Pennsylvania. 
Florence Bond, Maryland. 
. G. D. Booth, Wisconsin. 
i. J. Bolmar, Kansas. 
Marion B. Boyd, Massachusetts. 
Daniel Boyden, Massachusetts. 
R. B. Boylan, Michigan. 
Mrs. A. J. Bozarth, Missouri. 


Canoon, Miss E. Enylla, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Matthew Calvin, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Florence H. Campbell, Massac husetts. 
Mrs. H. W. Canfield, Colorado. 
Miss Mabel E.-Carman, New York. 
Mrs. J. W. Carnes, Tennessee. 
Miss Florence N. Carpenter, New York. 
Miss Margaret Carter, Alabama. 
Miss Marie Carnagey, Kansas. 
Miss Evelyn Chamberlain, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Elizabeth Chamberlin, Iowa 
Mrs. Earle Champaign, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Mary F. Chaney, Ohio. 
Mrs. Alice Ten Brook Chapin, New York. - 
Mrs. G. D. Chard, Massachusetts. 
Miss ome Chardavoyne, ns 
Mrs. Chase, Michiga 
Miss ua L. Chesebro, “Connecticut. 
Miss Carrie Clark, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Emma FE. Clark, New York. 
Miss M. FE. Cleary, Maryland. 
Miss F. H. Clifton, Texas. 
Mrs. W. A. Coburn, Massachusetts. 
Miss May Collander, Connecticut. 
Mrs. Gus _B. Colby, Maine. 
Mrs. J. H. Coleburn, Texas. 
Mrs. E. R. Connell, Louisiana. 
. Connor, New Hampshire. 
. Aldrich Cook, Massachusetts. 
. J. J. Colton, "New York. 
Miss Helen V. Cooper, New Jersey. 
Miss Cecelia Cooper, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Leland E. Cooper, New Jersey. 
. C, Copello, New York. 
. M. Corstaphney, Virginia. 
Miss Jessie Covert, New York. 
Mrs. Flora 8. Crandall, New York. 
Mrs. Andrew Crawford, New Jersey. 
Mrs. F. D. Crawford, Indiana. 
a Margaret Crookston, Pennsylvania. 
R. E. Crutcher, Kentucky. 
Mics Ellen Cull, Minnesota. 
Mrs. B, Currey, New York. 
Mrs. N. E. Curtis, Colorado. 


D E FORREST, Miss D., New Jersey. 
Mrs. R. A. Damon, North Carolina. 
Miss Allie Davis, Texas. 

Miss L. T. Davis, Florida. 

Mrs. J. T. Dawson, Tennessee. 

ee. William F. DeBardeleben, Maryland. 
Miss Florence Demarest, New Jersey. 
Miss Edith Dennis, Virginia. 

Miss Elizabeth DeWitt, New York. 
Miss Alice F. Dexter, Connecticut. 

Mrs. Annie Diebel, Texas. 

Mrs. John W. Dale, Ohio. 

Mrs. F. H. Davis, Alabama. 

Mrs. Mary J. Davis, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Charlotta L. Davison, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Ella L. Deming, Tennessee. 

Mrs. Mary B. Dewey, Connecticut. 


Miss Alice Eastley, New Jersey. 


Miss Lucia Koch, Pasadena, Cal. 


WIS, Mrs. 8S. R., Otego. 
Miss Ellen Lynn 4 Nash ville, Tenn. 
Miss Blanche A. Libby, ‘Gardiner, Maine. 
Mrs. Ben Lingenfelter, Danville, Ind. 
Mrs. L. Livingston, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Mrs. Marietta Lockwood, Everett, Pa. 
Miss Lou Long, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Miss Clara Love, Ft. Collins, Col. 
Miss Daisy Lowe, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mrs. Celia A. Lowry, Kingston, Canada. 
Mise a Faye Lukensmeyer, Beaver Creek, 


Min 
Miss 1. M. Lytle, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Macxun, Miss Helen S.,McVeytown, Pa. 
Miss Emma Mahrt, Orange, N. J. 

Mrs. V. Malone, Sabinal, Texas. 

Mrs. G. W. Mann, South Nyack, N. Y. 
Miss W. Marron, Tucker, Ark. 

Miss Sara Martin, Littletown, Pa. 

Mrs. Arthur Masters, New Canaan, Conn. 
Mrs. Charles S. Mangum. Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Miss Mary C. Matson, Texarkana, Ark. 
Miss F. Martin, Hickory, N. C. 

Miss a McClure, Iola, Kansa 

Mrs. D. McCormick, Cleveland. ‘Ohio. 
Mrs. %. J. McCreary, Jr.. Chapman, Ala. 
Mrs. EF. J. McDermont, Williston, N. D. 
Mrs. Thomas McDonald, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mrs. George McKendrick, Jr., Pomona, Cal. 
Miss Maggie G. McLean, Maxton, N. C. 
Mrs. Walter McMillan, Monmouth, III. 
Miss Katherine B. Mead, Bridgton, Maine. 
Mrs. Henry M. Medacy Cynroyd, Pa. 
Miss Addie Meeks, Winamac, Ind. 

Miss Ruth Messer, Ottawa, Kansas. 

Miss Laura S. Messinger, Sharon, Mass. 


who won Honorable 


(Continued from August Bazar) 


Mrs. W. W. Miner, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Susie I. Minton, Woodland, N. C. 
b ps rey Mitchell, Beloit, Kansas. 
Edith R. Moore, Laconia, N. H. 
. Moore, Antata, Ga. 
L. B. Moore, Birmingham, Ala. 
Judith Morris, Paces, Va. 
. David 8. Morrison, Orieans, Vt. 
Margaret Morrison, Chico, Cal. 
Kate Morrison, Axton, Va. 
. John Morrison, Chico, Cal. 
Mrs. Muntz, Beaverton, Canada. 


Nasu, Miss Frances, Spokane, Wash. 

Miss Lydia Nelson, Gloucester, N. 

Miss Mary A. Nichols, Hebron, III. 

Mrs. Frederick 8S. Nisbet, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Charles E. Norman, Van Buren, Ark. 


Ovrurr, Miss Sarah, Greensburg, Pa. 
Mrs. Gus Oheim, Kimmswick, Mo. 
Miss Marie Ohiman, Yankton, 8. D. 
Miss Buelah E. Owens, Durham, N. C. 


Parker, Miss M. L., Natchez, Miss. 
Alberta V. Parkhurst, Westboru, Mass. 

. E. Payne, Amos, Nev. 

Mary *E Peach, Garfield, Wash. 

. Lydia L. Peacock, Lansing, Mich. 
R. J. Petersen, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Theressa Peterson, Manistee, Mich. 
P. L. Phelps, Wichita, Kansas. 

. Charles Phillians, Lima, Ohio. 
Sara A. Pierce, Adrian, Mo. 

. William P. Pierce, Reading, Mass. 
Elizabeth A. Pitzer, Jersey City, N. 

. J. J. Pluss, Laurens, 8. C. 

. Julia Plummer, Spearfish, 8. D. 
Mary L. Pollard, Petersburg, Va. 
D. L. Pomeroy, Chaumont, N. Y. 
Lizzie Pope, Wilsonville, Ala. 
Gladys F. Porter, Racine, Wis. 

J. Portwood, Houston, Texas. 
Florence E. Powers, Omaha, Neb. 
Ruth H. Powers, North Deer Isle, Me. 


Racker, Miss Mary L., Canton, Ohio. 
Mrs. Richard C. Rauch, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Mrs. W. A. Ray, Denver, Col. 

Miss Mary HF. Read, Mexico, Mo. 

Miss Margaret Conn Rhoads, Boone, Iowa. 
Miss Edna G. Richardson, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Mrs. Theodore F. Riehl, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. Yale Rice, Falls Church, Va. 

Miss Maude Risley, Torrington, Conn. 

Mrs. C. Aubrey Roane, Portsmouth, Va. 
Miss Sara Robinson, Newberry, S. C. 

Miss Allie Rodgers, Frankfort, Ky. 

Miss Anna C. Rodgers, Derry, N: H. 

Mrs. Lucy Roy, Washington, D. C. 

Miss E. Rue, San Francisco, Cal. 


Sace, Miss Lucile, Selma, Cal. 
yn A, Margaret Schroeder, Pottstown, Pa. 
Anastascia Scott, Avon, Ohio. 

. H. W. Scott, Rome, N.Y. 

Clara FE. Schwanecke, Marshall, Il. 
I. H. Senkler, Vancouver, B. C. 

. W. Sherman, Elk City, Kansas. 
Elizabeth Shingler, Columbiana, Ohio. 
Mary P. Shipp, Lincolnton, N. C. 
Gail Shofstall, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Leona Short, Canon City, Col. 

. Jasper Sluterbeck, Arcanum, Ohio. 
Laura Smith, Stamford, Conn. 
Bryan J. Snyder, Dahlonega, Ga. 
Cc. E. Stano, Sydney, Canada. _— 

Mary G. Stark, Eimira, N. Y. 


Marjorie Starkweather, Coleman, Tex. 


Mention 


Miss Bessie Stevenson, Tyron, N. C. 
Mrs. Judge Stites, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Lillie M. Stockton, Phoenixville, Pa. 
° Stone, Belpre, Ohio. 
Stott, yindsor, Va. 
Margaret FE. Stump, Greenville, Ohio. 
esse Stutterd, Stafford, N. Y. 
R. B. Subers, ‘Ashbourne, Pa. 
A. Theodora Subers, Ashbourne, Pa. 
Mrs. Nondas Sunderland, Newcastle, Ind. 


Tarr, Mrs. R. B., New London, Conn. 
Mrs. M. V. Tajan, Houston, Texas. 
Mrs. R. H. Talbutt, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. J. Floyd Taylor, Manchester, 
Mrs. Benjamin Tatem, Helena, Mon. 
Miss Eunice J. Theopold, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miss Caroline M. Thomas, Denver, Col. 
Miss Rebecca Thomas, Aquasco, Md. 
Miss Gertrude Thomson, Peterboro, Canada. 
Miss Ethel A. Tiffany, ‘Southampton, Mass. 
Mrs. A. D. 8. Tillitt, Su eo Wis. 
— Nora Towner, Olathe, Kansas. 

Mrs. Louella Trimble, Salvisa, Ky. 
Miss A. B. Trimble, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Waltér Troop, Annapolis, Canada. 
Mrs. John N. Tucker, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Miss Helen Turk, Ogema, Minn. 


Conn. 


Vargenrine Miss Bessie, Ballston Spa, 
eH A 


Mrs. J. F. Van Alstyne, Niverville, N. Y. 
Mrs. M. C. Van Doorn, Wallingford, Conn. 
_ ee Van Derwerken, Green Island, 


Miss Frances Van Zandt, Fort Worth, 
Miss Grace Vivette, Waco, Texas, 
Miss Mildred M. Vroom, Exeter, N. H. 


Tex. 


Waxery, Miss France R., Jacksonville, 


1. 
Mrs. R. M. Wakely, Jacksonville, Il. 
Miss Flora M. Walker, Lawrence, Mass. 
Mrs. W. R. Ward, Belding, Mich. 
Mrs. F, C. Warren, Haverstraw, N. Y. 
Mrs. L. B. Watts, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss ae Wehlein, San Francisco, Cal. 
. Harry Weir, Lestershire, SF 
. Arnold Wells, Albany, Ga. 
. Maggie West, Adrian, Mo. 
. A. H. Westlake, Marquette, Mich. 
Marguerite Welsh, Boone, lowa. 
. H..A. Wernecke, Harriettsville, Ohio. 
Marion D. Wheeler, De Pere, Wis. 
. G. White, Spy Hill, Canada. 
. B. D. White, Daggett, Cal. 
Beatrice Whitty, Richmond, Va. 
. Edwin R. Williams, Excelsior, Minn. 
. H. H. Williams, Oakville, Canada. 
Irene Williams, Independence,’ Ore. 
. J. B. Wilson, West Boylston, Mass. 
Charlet Wilson, Lebanon, N. 
¥ . Wilson, Lebanon, N. J. 
ox P. Winston, Louisburg, N. C. 
. T. J. Wood, Huron, 8. * 
C. 8S. Woodle, Narbeth, Pa. 
Maude Woodward, Jonesville, Va. 
Ina B. Wright, Newark, N. Y. 
. J. L. Wyatt, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. Louis Wunder, Dixon, Iowa. 


Y arnorovan, Miss Effie, Cordova, 
Tenn. 


Mrs. Eva M. Yale, Colborne, Canada. 
Miss Annie York, Healdsburg, Cal. 
» Miss Sadie Young, Bristol, W. Va. 


ZIMMERMAN, Miss K., Montivello, Wis 
Mrs. D. W. Zohniser, Mercer, Pa. 


The Shadow of the Angel 


(Continued from page 438) 
we gave all our days to them for twenty 
years. At last we were tired out from 
talking at once, so we sat quiet for a 
minute. Then Mabel Blossom said, softly, 
“JT wonder what we would have done if 
she had died.” 

We glared at Mabel. It is horrible to 
have a cold chill run down one’s spine 
in the midst of perfect happiness. Kittie 
James said she thought we would have 
died, too. But Maudie Joyce shook her 
head. 

“People don’t, usually,” she said. 
“They want to, but they ‘don’t. They 
have to go right on living. Mother said 
when my brother died that that was the 
hardest part of it—having to go on living.” 

The girls shivered. 

“God wouldn’t let such a thing hap- 
pen to us,” Mabel Muriel Murphy said. 

Maudie Joyce looked thoughtful. 

“He does sometimes,” she said. “He 
didn’t this time, but He will sometime, 
you know. Dreadful sorrows come to 
people when they grow older. Some of 
them may come to us. I feel as if we 
had learned a great deal the last few 
days, but I’m not sure just what it is.” 

She sat still for a moment, as if she 
had looked into the future and caught a 
glimpse of strange and terrible things 
life held for her. “I wonder if we can 
bear our sorrows when they come,” she 
added. 

“We'll be given strength,” said Mabel 
Blossom, primly. 

“Through prayer, 
Murphy, devoutly. 

“What do you say, May?” asked 
Maudie. “ What am I trying to get hold 
of that I can’t think out?” 


” added Mabel Muriel 


I thought a little while, and then a 
great light broke upon me, for I remem- 
bered Sister Cecelia’s words. 

“Troubles will come,” I said, “ 
will bear them because we'll have to. 
That’s why people bear them. But | 
think we'll bear them better because we | 
are Sister Irmingarde’s girls. We haven't 
lost her this time, but we must some day. | 
In one way, we will lose her when we 
leave school. But we can take into the 
world what she has taught us, and we'll 
always have the memory of her. It wil! 
be a kind of shield, such as knights wor 
in battl—and as long as we wear it 
over our hearts nothing can hurt us 
much.” 

“That’s it,” said Maudie. “Only |! 
couldn’t find the words. We have learned 
that she has given us a shield and that 
it is—” 

“Inspiration,” I said. 

“ Religion,” Mabel Muriel Murphy said. 

“Courage,” Mabel Blossom said. 

“Sympathy and understanding 
charity,” Maudie Joyce said. 

“Love, too,” Kittie James said, tim- 
idly. And I was glad, for I saw that. 
after all, we did know, every one of us 
what Sister Irmingarde had been giving 
us all the years we were with her. 

But by this time Mabel Blossom had 
listened to as much serious conversation 
as her frivolous spirit could bear. She 
yawned a terrible yawn, and_ brought 
down the heel of her slipper on the table 
before her, first taking the precaution tv 
remove the slipper from her foot. 

“Let’s go to bed, May,” she said, when 
she had gained what Sister Irmingarde 
calls “our unwilling attention.” “Our 
guests want to go home!” 


and we | 


and 


— 
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By Martha Cutler 


Dining-rooms 
Only a Step from the Usual We Find the Unusual 





OST of us need the 





advice of an expert 

here, for it is not 

easy to strike the 
note of individuality in the 
dining-room. ‘That room more 
than any other tends toward 
the deadly conventional type. 
Four square walls holding the 
inevitable dining-table, side- 
board, serving-table, and chairs, 
combined with the equally in- 
evitable occupation of eating, 
invite conventionality. 

A few years ago we had 
yellow oak furniture and red- 
and-gold walls. Now green 
walls and highly polished ma- 
hogany begin to pall upon the 
observer. Inevitable though it 











even sticking their new shoots 
through them and growing hap- 
pily on unmindful of the sad 
day when curtains must be 
washed. 

The solid brick fireplace in 
a dining-room is particularly 
effective, especially in a room 
with exposed beams and dark 
finish. In the illustration the 
one simple artistic picture on 
the mantel and the pair of 
candlesticks are in themselves 
a lesson in simplicity. The 
effect of this massive fireplace 
could easily have been ruined 
if the mantel had been laden 
with a collection of bric-d-brac. 

While looking at this par- 
ticular illustration and study- 











must be to have the same 
pieces of furniture, why need 
all play “follow the leader” 
even in the matter of color? 
Each of the three dining-rooms _illus- 
| trated shows originality. In one we have 
a fascinating window picture. The room 
is not unusual in other respects, but the 


Once a farm-house kitchen 


and a shallow seat below, make the din- 
ing-room one of the most beautiful rooms 
in the apartment. The glass is English 
cathedral glass for the purpose of shutting 
out an ugly view of fire-escapes, roofs, etc., 




















This window picture gives character to the room 


large window, framing a beautiful land- 

cape, is made an architectural feature of 

the room and at once lifts it from the 
usual to the unusual. 

Notice the care that has been 

| taken not to spoil the picture 


but the effect is charming. The window- 


sill is always full of growing plants, and 
English ivies have been encouraged to 
grow gracefully up on the net curtains, 


ing the cause for the individ- 

uality shown in it, it is well 

to notice the swing-leg table, 

the Windsor chairs, and the wicker electric- 
light shade hanging over the table. These 
are all unusual and extremely artistic 
brought together in this way. Notice, too, 
the arrangement of fruit for the center of 
the table instead of the usual flowers. It 
harmonizes with the character of the room. 
The quaint, old-fashioned dining-room 
shown in another picture was created out 
of a huge farm-house kitchen. How 
charming it is, with its white paneling, 
its beamed ceiling, and interesting old 
fireplace. We can easily imagine the old 
floor and the brick oven concealed at the 
side of the fireplace. If they are not 





there, they should be. 


HE creator of this perfect type of an 

old New England kitchen dining-room 
and effect of harmonious detail. Those 
bunches of corn over the mantel are not 
only extremely artistic and effective, to- 
gether with the old-blue china and pewter 
tankards, but absolutely true to type. To 


be sure, these details were not usually as | 


artistically arranged in the old kitchen, 
but they might have been if the owners 
had appreciated their possibilities. 

In color and draperies lie infinite pos- 
sibilities of variety for our dining-rooms. 
There are some beautiful linens now, and 
these are full of suggestion. A room very 
commonplace in shape was recently made 
very unusual by starting with some linen 
curtains in dull blue, a little old-red, and 
écru. ‘The design was Chinese Chippendale, 
but it was not black. The paper selected 
tc harmonize with the linen shaded Prom 
light brown to blue without a figure. The 
rug was plain dull blue and the furniture 
Chippendale mahogany. How much bet- 
ter than the conventional blue-and-white 
dining-room that one so often sees! 

In another city apartment, 
where the view was objection- 


showed a deep appreciation of the value 
| 





with curtains and draperies. 
‘here is one simple pair of 
urtains, but they hang 
-traight, forming a part of the 
frame of the picture. The 
lade has been wisely raised to 
the top also, so that it does 
not eut the picture in two. If 
vou live in the country, study 
our window pictures. If you 
ave been accustomed to kKeep- 
ng your shades conventionally 
alf drawn, raise them and see 
hat beauties you may have 
heen losing. Of course, when 
the light is glaring, the pictures 
must be sacrificed until the sun 
as disappeared. 


E N'TIRELY aside from the 
~ view, these unusual win- 
iows add wonderfully to a din- 
ing-room. One room has French 
windows, like doors, giving a 
delightful’ glimpse of the 
poreh, and the long, low case- 
ment window over the serving- 
table make for uniqueness. 








able and the light in the room 
cold and repellent, soft mar- 
quisette curtains of dull old- 
rose softened the view and made 
the light warm and beautiful. 
These curtains covered the 
glass of the three windows in 
a small bow-window, and long 
cretonne curtains with a stripe 
of the same dull rose hung at 
the sides of the group. Treated 


became the center of attraction. 
While we are discussing the 
possibilities of original con- 
struction in a dining-room, it | 
may be well to remark that the | 
ordinary plate-rail is far from 
it. So conventional has it be- 
come, with its customary row 
of plates, pitchers, steins, and 
gencral bric-A-brac, that one is 
inclined to advise its complete 
removal. It is possible, how- 
ever, to use sufficient restraint 
and good taste in its adorn- 
ment to make it decorative. 
This is shown in one illustra- 











of three leaded glass windows 





| In a city apartment a group 


Swing-leg table and Windsor chairs 


tion where the china for the | 
plate-rail is really interesting. | 








in this way the bow-window | 








A Book You 
Should Have 


How China is made in the big- 
gest factory in the world; what 
materials are used and where 
they come from; how to select 
china; how to care for it; all 
these and other interesting things 
are told in The China Book. It is 
beautifully illustrated in colors. 
We will mail it to you on re- 
quest. Send for it today. 

We want every housewife and 
home-maker in America to know 
that the trade-mark name 
“HOMER LAUGHLIN” on the 
under side of a dish is our guar- 
antee of quality. It will pay you 
to insist on receiving Homer 
Laughlin ware when buying. 


The Homer Laughlin 


China Company, 
Newell, West Virginia. 








Look On Under 
For This Side of 
Trade Every 
Mark Piece 


HOMER [AUGHLIN 


=) $19.50 


' FOR THIS $40.00 
ii | BRASS BED 























Freight On 
Prepaid Aporeval 

BISHOP (GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.) ote 
this beautiful genuine brass Bed (worth $40.00), 
Colonial style, direct to you for $19.50, return 
able at our expense and your money refunded if 
not found satisfactory and worth double our price. 
Or, we will send the Bed with guaranteed springs 
and Cotton-felt Mattress complete for $29.50 
(worth $60.00). 

It is a full-size double Bed 4 ft. 6 in. wide by 
6 ft. 4 in. long, with heavy 2-inch continuous 
Pillars—your choice of bright or “‘satin"’ finish, 
both guaranteed for 10 years. 

Bishop's Book of rect Styles contains 
colored plates of artistically furnished rooms in 
“period” and modern designs, illustrates and 
describes over 1,000 styles of dependable furniture, 
priced one-third below ordinary retail vaiues 

Send 25 cents in stamps for the book on ap- 
proval (we credit this amount toward your first 
purchase). We will refund the postage if you do 
not find it a correct and valuable guide to furni- 
ture buying. 

We ship On Approval and Prepay Freight 
to all points east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Tennessee Line, allowing freight 
that far to points beyond. Write to-day 

References, any Grand Rapids Bank. 


BISHOP FURNITURE Co. 
87-99 Ionia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























Woman’s delicate complexion is again exposed 
to sudden, trying weather changes. The use 
of LABLACHE prevents ill effect from cold 
or heat, wind or sun, Protects 


the delicate bloom and 
velvety softness desired 
by women of refinement. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 

Flesh, W hite, Pink or Cream 

SOc. a box of druggists or 

by mail. Over two million 

boxes sold annually. 5 

10 cents for a sample boa. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
Prench Perfumers, Deptt, 
125 Kingston 8t.. Boston. Mass. 
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A New 


Centerpiece 


9 


Round 
Design, 
measures 
17 inches 


across 


Design 





| Stamped on 
Linen—Ready 
for the Needle 


These designs are stamped 
“Yj on linen—not the finest 
linen, but a good, serviceable 
grade of linen for every-day and 
company-day use on the table. 
The design may be embroidered 
in a rather heavy white mercer- 
ized working cotton, and is most 
effective when finished. 


Tue Bazar wants to send 

you this linen set, and it 
proposes this way, which will 
cost you no money: 


q Interest one of your friends 
in THE Bazar and get his or 
her subscription. The price, as 


| you know, is only $1.25 in the 


United Sta es and $1.60 in 
Canada. Send the subscription 
and THE Bazarwillsend you, all 
charges prepaid, this linen set. 


Harper’s Bazar 
Franklin Sq., New York City 











The Puzzle Mill © 


No one feature of Tue Bazar has been more popular than The Puzzle Mill. é 
At the bottom of this page will be found the prizes offered for the solution of this month’s puzzles. 


answers. 


Incomplete lists of answers receive prizes if there are no correct complete lists. 


Every reader is invited to send 


Answers must be in by 


Sept. 12th, All letters should be sent to “ The Puzzle Miller,’ Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City 


HE Grist, this time, has a slight 

scholastic flavor, pertaining, 

naturally, to the season that 

heralds the close of vacation 
and the beginning of school work. 

It is not difficult, however, and I expect 
to see it swiftly and surely sorted and 
sifted by the thousands of assistant mil- 
lers who find pleasant occupation in ex- 
tracting replies from the various supplies 
offered in the Mill. 

It is gratifying to note the interest 
taken in the puzzles. Every mail brings 
suggestions and contributions. One of the 
latter comes from Texas, and its donor 
says: “This is not entirely original. I 
send it as a new version of an old enigma, 
popular in the days of my youth. I won- 
der how many will guess it.” 


A COMFORTING AND COMFORTABLE RELIC 


“What is it that women all despise. 
Although its ease they highly prize? 
Kings do not wear them, though sure 

am I 
That for their comfort they often sigh. 

















A Traveler’s Sentiment 


A thing so common that any day 

A beggar band may the best display; 

And yet, wrinkled, worn-out, it appears 

Oft, a relic stained with mother’s tears. 

They’re very welcome in a sick-room, 

Their step as gentle as spring’s first 
bloom. 

Rubbish heaps scorn them, tattered and 
torn, 

Yet, when they are new, they’re proudly 
worn. 

Sometimes so precious that love doth 
keep 

Them, to grieve o’er, when the world’s 
asleep.” 


WHEN MY SHIP CAME IN 
My ship came home, one day, from sea, 
Passengers odd, bringing to me. 
One came to help earn daily bread, 
And one bent low in prayer, ’twas said. 
One gave affection, strong and true, 
While one’s stern rule I had to rue. 
The fifth a title, proud, bestowed, 
Much property the next one’s load. 
Stories and books this one composed, 
For learning’s height this one’s pro- 
posed. 
A steed to please, the ninth conveyed, 
The tenth from far off courts had 
strayed. 
The next bound me for many years; 
This one writes, so it appears. 
As a first aid, to help the ship clear, 
Fnd “ dictatorship,” number four, near. 


ANAGRAM 
(The answer is an old saying, meaning 
caution. ) 
ALL SHEARS WAVE. 
Nortu Prrcner, New York. E.C.S8. 


An Examination in States 


.. you place the initials of our four- 
letter States correctly, what acknowl- 
edgment will they make? 

What meter do the initials of two of 
our nine-letter States stand for? 

What point of the compass two others? 

What beverage does the remaining one 
suggest? 

How many names of Presidents can 
you make from the initials of all our 
States and Territories? 

What advice would a happy married 
man be likely to give, using the initials 
of twelve-letter States, to begin his two 
three-letter words? 


What would, probably, be the morose 
advise of an old bachelor, beginning two 
five-letter words with the initials of our 
thirteen-letter States? 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Diamond 
1. Two-thirds of the name of a Bible 
prince. 2. Usually a pet. 3. A_ high 
title. 4. Used in a Southern delicacy. 
5. Used in defensive work. 6. A high 
tone. 7. The paths of policemen. 8. 
Three-fourths of Eden. 9. The beginning 
of the end. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Mathematical Mystery 
= initials of the defined words give 
the answer. Three-letter words. 

1. Rhythmical idea; also refreshing. 

2. This is a pleasant food, after much 
dressing. 

3. For the weary, rest; for the hungry, 
food. 

4. A cross that no one bears, a figure 
good. 

5. At springtime, an aid in garden- 
tending. 

6. These poor housekeepers; not good 
at mending. 

7. This dame, her days, I fear, had 
sad ending. 

8. A measure, many pounds; 
weighty. 

9. This the way some feel when they 
are eighty. 

10. I wish, in this, I something good 
were sending, 

My whole? Alas! 
rending. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Concealed Artists 


(The name of an artist is hidden in 
each sentence. One of the artist’s pro- 
ductions will be found in every sentence, 
in words lacking capitals. Can you give 
the names of both?) 

1. Let us keep still and see red deer 
of chillingham play. 

2. While at Lisbon, he urged us to visit 
an old monarch. 

3. Will Emil let us have a copy of “ ‘The 
Angelus ?” 

4. Betty, we will tell the child Charles 
Leigh to note the phases of the summer 
moon. 

5. Art wins the heart; human need its 
loyalty. 

6. Camilla is going to call 
princes in the tower to-night. 

7. In Peru, Ben started off one day to 
find his second wife. 


C. G. F. 


E. C. G. F. 


really 


Too often, is heart- 


GERTRUDE. 


on the 





Answers to August Puzzles 


I.—A CHARADE 
Monk’s-hood. 


II.—WORD SQUARE 


AFLAME 
SLATES 
CATERS 
AMERCE 


IIl.—A POP PUZZLE STORY 
Poplin, poppies, popular, popped, 
pop-corn, pop-over, poppets, popin- 
Jay, poplar, pop, pop-gun, poppies, 
populace. 


IV.—ILLUSTRATED PUZZLE 
Lawn tennis. 
v.—Bracelet. 
v1.—Dandelion. 
vir.—Curate. Million. 
viu1.—Montana. 


Our September Prizes 

For the best set of answers, two 
dollars. 

For the next three best, one dollar 
each, 

Two sets of twenty-five post-cards 
as consolation prizes. 

Special prizes for the “ Hidden 


Hubbub. 





Artists” puzzle. 








8. They could not call Cupid’s captives 
a dauber transference. 

A book for the best answer and twenty- 
five post-cards for second best answer to 
this puzzle. 


A Riddle 


The minister knows me very well. 

Like him, I many a tale could tell; 

I am always there when he comes in, 

Sometimes I groan ‘neath weight of sin; 

Then, in the service, I take a part, 

And feel the beating of many a heart. 

I shake with laughter when there’s a joke; 

From cane, umbrella, get many a poke. 

With beauty and goodness I’m often 
filled, 

And from me many a song is trilled. 

I offer a place for the stranger, too, 

And always stand ready to welcome you. 

The deacons I never leave in the lurch; 

Without the people I fill the church. 

Indeed, sometimes, with a strong effort, 

Each Sunday contribute to their support. 


Cae 


What Good Scliolars are Doing 














There’s never a service without me; 
So, of much use I am, you see. 
Boston, MassACHUSETTS. C. G. F. 

Poetic Personalities 

(The verses describe famous characters. 

The first one is Napoleon. Who can tel! 
the rest? ‘These answers will not be 
counted in making the usual puzzle 
awards. Special prizes of books and cards 
will be sent for the first and best solu 
tions. ) 


I. 
“Angel or demon! thou—whether oi 
light 
The minister, or darkness—still dot! 
sway 
This age of ours! thine eagle’s soariny 
flight 
Bears us all 
away.” 


breathless, after it. 
II. 
“ All beauty, granted as a boon to eart! 
That is, has been, or ever can hav 
birth, | 
Compared to hers, is void, and Natures | 
care 
Ne’er formed a creature so divinely fai: 
No fault is hers, but in her royal stat». 
For simple Love dreads to approach tli: 
great.” 


Tl. 

“ By broad Potomac’s silent shores 
Better than Trajan lowly lies, 
Gilding her green declivities 
With glory now and evermore; 

Art to his fame no aid hath lent: 
His country is his monument.” 





Iv. 
“No more these simple flowers belon: 
To Scottish maid and lover; 
Sown in the common field of song, 
They bloom the whole world over. | 
In smiles and tears, in sun and showe! 
The minstrel and the heather, 
The deathless singer and the flowers 
He sang of, live forever.” 


v. | 

“Came as an artist, came as guest. 

Welcome to expectant West, 

Hero of the charmed pen, 

Loved of children, loved of men. 

We have felt thy spell for years: 

Oft with laughter, oft with tears, 

We have fixed our eager gaze 

On thy pages, nights and days, 

Wishing, as we turned them o’er, _ 

Like one in them, for much ‘ more.’ 




































Harper's : 





| he eried, tragically, hair bristling, 
| arms upraised, “ it has to go some- 


| 





| and after the bath in the morning, 















| where! It goes here, 








= good. Needless to say, the whole torso 
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Reducing the Hips 


Seventh of the Bazar Articles on Beauty and Physical Culture 


By Marie Montaigne 





FOREIGN artist living in 
New York waxed al- 
most hysterical over the 
manner in which women 
are reducing their hips by tightly 
laced hip sheaths. “The flesh,” 


” 


slapping his 
hands over his ribs, “and here!” 
grasping his legs midway between 
thigh and knee. “The beautiful 
woman figure is no more! It is 
ruined!” 

Truly the unnatural method of 
reducing breadth of hips by means 
of constriction is disastrous. 
Not only canons of art but of 
health are defied by the process; 
but little impression is made on 
tle size of the hips and the figure 
undoubtedly becomes deformed. 

Nature preserves her own bal- 
ance in everything, and over-large 
hips are simply the result of not 
taking the exercise required to 
maintain balance in proportions. 
Such exercises mean only a very 
few moments’ time before arising 








N_ exercise which to 
strengthen abdomen and stom- 
ach, while it reduces hip measure- 
ment, consists of lying flat on one’s 


helps 


and tensed to the tip of the toes, 
In this position swing one leg to 
the side several times and then re 
peat the movement with the other 
leg. Then, with toes held together, 
sway, the legs from side to side 
as far as they will go, using the 
hip muscles in this rocking move- 





ment. The exercise loses half its 
value unless the muscles are 
tensed. Repeat the movements 


until tired, but never until ex- 
haustion sets in. 

This same position ’is taken for 
another exercise, one that is rec 
ommended for pushing up a fallen 
stomach as well as for reducing 
weight about the hips. While 
lying flat upon a level surface the 
legs are tensed and elevated until 
the body rests upon the shoulders. 
In this position the legs are 
swung, one at a time, with doubled 
knee, out from the hip in a side 
wise motion that carries the hip 








and, if one feels vigorous enough 
for them, a little exertion before 
going to bed. 
In practising exercises for diminishing 
the size of the hips it must be remembered 


that as rapid movements as one can take 


Position to start hip exercise 


is strengthened by this exercise and the 
complexion improved by improved circula- 
tion. 

NOTHER excellent 





practice is to stand in 














front of an open window or, 
better still, in the open air, 
with the chin on a line with 
the toes, the body drawn 


straight, chest out, and 
lower part of the spine 
curved inward, and then, 


with hands on hips, elevate 
oneself on the toes to the 
utmost tension of the leg 


muscles, inhaling and ex- 
haling slowly and deeply 


meanwhile. Still maintain- 
ing this position, but stand- 
ing flat on the feet, sway 
the hips from side to side, 
tensing the hip muscles with 
each movement. 

Unless weary this may be 
followed by swinging the leg 
out sideways from the hip, 
using the upper leg muscles 
in the exercise, and also by 
bending the upper leg out- 
ward between hip and knee 
several times on each side. 
This, of course, throws the 
body slightly to the oppo- 
site side. ‘The several move- 











Tensing the leg muscles 


| with safety are most valuable for taking 


off tlesh, and that exercises which bring 
the lip muscles into active play and tense 
them at the same time bring about hip 
reduction most quickly. 

One of the most severe and, at the same 
time, most efficacious exercises for reduc- 
ing hips to slender proportions is taken in 
a half-sitting posture on the floor or level 
bed. One lies flat upon the floor, elevates 
the legs and grasps each leg under the 
knee, bringing the body to a half-sitting 
position at the same time. Holding this 
position the hips are swung from side to 
side as far as one can go without losing 
one’s balance, and until slight fatigue is 
felt. The motion is then changed and the 
body rocked back and forward so that 
shoulders and legs rest alternately upon 
the floor, These two movements are so 
strenuous that sometimes only one at a 
time can be indulged in, as, for instance, 
the up and down rocking motion in the 
morning when the body is fresh and the 
Sidewise movement at night when it is 
Weary from the day’s exertions. 

In both cases the motions should be re- 
Peated until one is tired but not exhaust- 
ed, as flesh reduction requires more effort 
than should be expended in keeping the 

ly strong and supple and the circula- 


— 





ments can be done six times 
each, and then, if fatigue is 
not apparent, repeated. 


over with the bent leg. After 

three movements on one side the 

leg is tensed upright and the other 
leg doubled and swung out from the hip 
three times. These alternate motions can 
be indulged in for as many times as one 
feels able, and are very valuable in send- 
ing blood to the brain and stirring up 
active circulation. 

Persons who live among hills or moun- 
tains and those who dwell beside the sea 
are able to indulge in two invaluable ex- 
ercises for reducing the hips—climbing 
and swimming. 

In winter it is possible to lie across 
some pillows, first on the back and then on 
the stomach, and kick out the legs from 
the hips as nearly as possible in a swim- 
ming motion. Of course one does not get 
the valuable resistance afforded by water, 
but the exercise is worth while. 

When climbing to reduce flesh one does 
not want to plod, but to step out briskly, 
using the hip muscles and springing lithely 
upon the balls of the feet. Even ascend- 
ing stairs can be made helpful by poising 
oneself upon the toes and ball of the foot 
and drawing the body upward in a run- 
ning position. Both running and jumping 
produce the same beneficial results, and 
any person in normal health can take such 
exercises, no matter how uncomfortable 
they may be at first. 


HE next article, to be published in 

the October Bazar, will be “ The Care 

of the Hands,” with several practical illus- 

trations showing how to carry out the 
suggestions. 

This series has aroused much enthusi- 

astic comment among the 

















readers of Tne Bazar, show- 
ing that there is a wide 
spread interest in the sub- 
ject, and that these articles 


by Miss Montaigne have 
been of great service to 
many women. 

In response to inquiries 
for back numbers of THe 
BAZAR containing the 
beauty articles, it will be 


possible, while the limited 
quantity of each number 
lasts, to supply them at the 
same -~ice as copies of cur- 
rent numbers. 

These are the articles and 
the numbers in which they 
appeared : 

“lo Reduce 
March number. 

“ Facial Massage,” April 
number. 

“ Beautifying the Eyes,” 
May number. 

“The Perfect Nose,” June 
number. 

“ Beautifying the Neck,” 
July number. 


Flesh,” 














Rock back and forth, from side to side 


August number. 


“ Beautifying the Be 





back with legs held straight up | 
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Reduce or Increase Your Weight— Improve 
Your Health——Perfect Your Figure 


Become my pupil and | will make you 
my friend. Devote fifteen minutes daily to 
my system and youcan weigh what Nature 
intended. You can reduce any part of 
your figure burdened with superfluous 
flesh or build up any part that is unde- 
veloped. The effect of my system can be 
concentrated on -your hips, waist, limbs 
or any other portions of your body. 


My system tends to make a figure per- 
fectly proportioned throughout—a full, 
rounded neck; shapely shoulders, arms 
and legs; a fine, fresh complexion; good 
carriage with erect poise and grace of 
movement. 


You Can Improve Your Health 


My system stimulates, reorganizes and 
regenerates your entire body. It helps 
you to transform your food into good, rich 
blood. It strengthens your heart, lungs and 
other organs, conquering all weaknesses 
and disorders, and generating vital force. 


My latest book,“ The Body Beautiful,” 
should be read by every woman and J 
will send it to you free. \t explodes the 
fallacy that lack of beauty or health can- 
not be avoided. In it I explain how 
every woman can be VIGOROUS, 
HEALTHY and ATTRACTIVE. 


I have practised what'I teach. In child- 
hood I was puny and deformed. | have 
overcome all weaknesses by my own nat- 
ural ,drugless methods. Millions of people 
have seen in me a living demonstration of 
my unique system of health culture 
and body-building. If you are weak, 
nervous, fat, thin, unshapely, tired, 
lacking vitality or in any other 
respect not at your very best, I 
can surely be of service to you. 7) 


y 


My Guarantee 
With my free book, “The Body 
Beautiful,” which is fully illustrated 
with photographs of myself explain- 
ing my system, | give full particulars 
of my Guarantee Trial Plan, whereby 
you can test the value of my instruc- 
tions without risking a single penny. 
Send two-cent stamp for “ The Body 
Beautiful" and Trial Plan to-day. 
ANNETTE KELLERMANN 
Suite 809 H. 
12 West 31st Street, New York 
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The Man in 


Lonely Land 


KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 
Author of “ Mary Cary” 


“Marked by the same sweet 
simplicity and naturalness that 
characterized. ‘Mary Cary,” 
says the San Francisco Bulletin, 
and “Mary Cary” has been a 
wonderful seller from the day 
of its publication. This new 
novel has started in the same 
way, and reports from every 
quarter indicate that it has 
every prospect of duplicating 
the success of its predecessor. 
It is a quaint, winsome tale of 
modern society, brimful of 
humor and exceedingly well 
adapted for summer reading. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.00 net 


Sister Carrie 


By 
THEODORE DREISER 


Author of “Jennie Gerhardt” 


The astonishing success of 
this author’s latest book, “Jen- 
nie Gerhardt,”’ has been respon- 
sible for a more careful con- 
sideration of its predecessor, 
“Sister Carrie,” and the volume 
of comment now favorable to 
“Sister Carrie” is quite remark- 
able. The conservative Fort- 
nightly Review pronounces Mr. 
Dreiser “one of the most prom- 
ising novelists now writing 
English.” In the language of 
William J. Locke, the book 
“has something of the throb, 
the typical movement, the re- 
flection of things as they are, 
and in the right perspective, 
which might be attained by a 
year’s perch on the top of a 
tower.” 


New Edition, Uniform with 
** Jennie Gerhardt.” Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.35 net 


Flower of 
the North 


By 
JAMES OLIVER 
CURWOOD 


The story is full of dramatic 
episodes which follow each 
other in a logical development 
of the reader’s suspense and 
interest. It is high finance at 
its worst, finding expression in 
the fierce man-to-man contest 
of the savage North. With a 
complete mastery of the drama- 
tic the author develops his story 
until the mystery of the heroine 
is solved and the hero wins his 
own. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.30 net 
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This is the Way I Did It 








"THERE i is always a way, and 


or marketing. 


Bazar readers are invited to send helpful 
hints concerning household problems, the kitchen, the nursery, sewing 
A dollar will be paid for any new idea accepted, but no 
letters can be returned, and those not used ™ be destroyed. Write 
brief letters, like those printed here, to “‘ The W 
Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 


ay to Do It,” Harper's 








Y baby’s white-kid shoes became so 

badly soiled I could not make them 
look fresh by ordinary methods. So after 
cleaning them as well as I could, L 
painted them with flake-white tube paint 
mixed with half turpentine and half 
kerosene, applying with a bit of soft 
cloth evenly over the surface. ‘This 
quickly dried and I applied a second coat, 
and furnished them with new white rib- 
bon to lace and make a pretty bow. The 
little shoes were as good as a new pair. 

PALESTINE, TEXAS. , E. F. 


An Experiment 

Once upon a time, after. all the fall 
preserving was done, there remained on 
the pantry window-seat four apples, two 
tomatoes, and a bunch of grapes. Rather 
than throw them away, as there seemed 
nce other use for them, the grapes were 
stripped from the stem, the tomatoes and 
apples quartered and all set to boil a few 
minutes on the stove with a few teaspoons 
of hot water. 

When tender, they were rubbed through 
a sieve, a cup of sugar added, and a pinch 
of salt—the salt is important—and al- 
lowed to boil again a few minutes. This 
recipe, which was stumbled upon, has been 
repeated annually when time and mate- 
rials serve, and guests usually ask of what 
sort of plums it is made. A. 

ROSLINDALE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


For Scorched Material 

Ir an article is scorched in ironing, 
dampen the spot with cold water and hang 
in the sun. In an hour the scorch will 
have entirely disappeared. In this way 
the ironing is not interfered with as there 
is only this one spot to press. 


To Clean Pigskin Leather 


I nave a handsome pigskin traveling 
bag which had become very much soiled. 
When I learned that it would cost three 
dollars to have it cleaned, I resolved to 
see what I could do with it myself. I 
succeeded in cleaning it perfectly by sim- 
ply using white soap and warm water. 

First, I scrubbed it gently but thor- 
oughly with a soft hand-brush, using the 
soap freely and covering a whole side of 
the bag with one application. Then I 
wiped off the lather with a wet cloth and 
finally wiped it dry with a soft flannel 
cloth. The leather looked like new. 

I have repeated the operation many 
times with equal success and with no ap- 
parent harm to the leather. Card-cases, 
purses, ete., of pigskin may be cleaned in 
the same manner. J. C. 

New York, N. Y. 


Concerning Cut Glass 

Wuite visiting some friends during 
the holidays, I spoke about the brilliancy 
of their cut glass, and was told that it 
was due, chiefly, to the fact that they 
add a little bluing to the lukewarm 
water in which the cut glass is washed, 
and that they always dry it with soft 
tissue paper instead of a cloth. Since 
then I have followed their example, and 
must say that the beauty of the cut-glass 
ware is increased twofold. 

It has also been more or less of a puz- 
zle to me to know how to cleanse the in- 
side of slender cut-glass vases, as I was 
afraid to use shot for fear of cracking 
the glass, but recently I discovered that 
rice could be successfully substituted, as 
it safely and thoroughly cleans the inside 
of the most delicate vase, and adds greatly 
to the clearness and brilliancy of cut 
glass. 5, We. 

DANVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Use for an Old Clock 


Ir you have an old clock which is un- 
fitted for practical use, use it for the sick 
room. Remove the glass from the face. 
When you have given a dose of medicine 
turn the hands to the time the next dose 
is due. It is a great reminder and saves 
the worry of trying to remember the time. 

WasHINeTon, D. C. J. J. 0. 


N a little blank-book I wrote the 

names of different authors, and, as Ll 
read their books, I wrote under the au- 
thors’ names the title of each book and 
under the title the names of the differ- 
ent characters in the books. 

This may sound laborious and irksome, 
but it did not take much time, and, glanc- 
ing at the little book every once in a 
while, I learn to know the authors and 
their works. 

The different characters take on a sig- 
nificance to me, and my mind has grown 
and broadened since I adopted the plan. 

BAYARD, VIRGINIA. H. A. R. 


A Cover for the Dressing-Table 

An ideal cover for a bureau or dressing- 
table, I have found, is a piece of plate- 
glass, cut to fit over the top exactly, be- 
neath which is laid a pretty piece of 
flowered dimity or cretonne to match the 
color scheme of the room. 

The fabric, in this way, is kept from 
soiling, and a firm rest for the toilet ar- 
ticles is made. 7. > 

New York, N. Y. 


Sealing for Bottles 

Tue following formula has been tried 
and proven. Nineteen ounces of rosin, 
one ounce of beeswax. Color with Vene- 
tian red. I accumulate quite a good deal 
of beeswax, as we use considerable honey, 
buying it in the comb. I strain every 
particle of honey from the wax, which is 
useful for many purposes. 

I first boil the wax slightly, pouring the 
water off and adding fresh about three 
times, to clense and mold it in different 
shapes. Molded in small round balls, it 
is most serviceable for the sewing basket. 
My friends always appreciate a little wax 
ball for their work-boxes. One Christmas, 
when the funds were very low, a dear 
little girl made and gave these as gifts, 
together with a tiny jar of the clear, 
strained honey, and a sweeter gift could 
not have been found. R. R. 

MosiLE, ALABAMA. 


To Avoid Tearing Curtains 

WueEN hanging lace curtais, if the end 
of the rod is sharp or rough enough to 
tear the curtains, slip a finger from an 
old kid glove over the rod. Your patience 
and the curtains will be spared much 
wear and tear. MVS. 

WILLIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT. 


Lemons in Water 
Lemons kept very long will get dry. I 
now put them in a jar and cover them 
with water. They will keep for a long 
time. L. 1.8. 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





Watch the Matches 


A Few nights ago in striking 
a match quickly across the scratcher 
on the small pasteboard box in 
which matches come, some of the 
flinty particles flew off and barely 
escaped seriously injuring my eyes. 
Fortunately I closed my eyes just 
in time to prevent the particles 
from striking the eyeball; instead 
I felt them strike the closed lid. 
Now, in striking matches, I either 
turn my head away or close my eyes 
for the moment. 

Reaching up one night to light 
the gas burner, the red-hot tip of 
the lighted match dropped on my 
arm just below the wrist, inflicting 
a painful burn, even if a small one. 
It took some time for it to heal, 
and even now, after about a year, 
there remains a small scar on my 
arm, caused, no doubt, from the tip 
being at just the right degree of heat 
to result in a small but deep burn. 
I now keep a watchful eye when 
reaching up with a lighted match. 

Mosite, ALABAMA. R. R. 











WHE, on washing day, the cloth 
boiler commences to leak while i: 
use, the hole may be immediately an 
effectively stopped up for the occasio 
by putting a handful of corn meal int 
the water. 

It will swell with the heat, and will |. 
drawn by its weight and by suction to the 
hole, which it will fill up solidly. It | 
very handy for an emergency. 

A. H. C. 


Norwoop, MASSACHUSETTS. 


For Letter-Writing 

In my desk I keep a large strong enve!- 
ope tied with a tape. This contains m\ 
memoranda for letter-writing. 
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During the day, while working about | 


the house, thoughts come to me, and | 
say, “I must tell Cora that,” or “When 
I write to mother I must tell her about 
so-and-so.” Stepping to the desk I write 
on a small pad, “Cora,” and the memo- 
randum, tear off the sheet and slip it into 
my envelope. 

Sometimes I find magazine articles | 


wish to send to the home-folks—jokcs, | 


funny pictures (for the children), poems, 
or newspaper articles which I elip, label, 
and file in the same way. 

When the day comes for writing a |et- 
ter to Cora, I sort out her slips and clip- 
pings. Even then fresh thoughts will 
come, going through, as I must, all the 
memoranda in the envelope. With all 
these before me I soon get into the spirit 
of the letter and never have to chew my 
pen and wonder what to say next. 

New York, N. Y. E. E. 


Removing Onion Odors 


Many housekeepers dread _ to 
pickles containing onions or to hanile 
them in any way on account of the dis- 
agreeable odor clinging to the skin, and 
lasting often for several days. 

One day I discovered that by putting 





make | 


some paper in the range just as one would | 


to singe a chicken and passing the hands 

quickly over it while burning, it would re- 

move every vestige of the onion smell at 

once. Since then I handle onions as 

freely as apples. H. E. W. 
Rota, Missouri. 


Those Little Shoes 


THE children used to have a race to see 
who could get in bed first, slamming the 
shoes to the floor as they were pulled 
off being a feature. 

Nothing was thought of this practice 
until the eldest daughter returned from a 
stay in the mountains for her hea!th, 
and told us how she would lie awake at 
night waiting until the boots had |wen 
dropped in the rooms about her; then she 
could go to sleep. The grown-ups of the 
family noticed that they themselves 
dropped the shoes more noisily than was 
necessary, and they are not only break- 


ing the children of this habit now, but | 


are setting their own footwear down 
quietly. M. P 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Cooking Without Eggs 
Norurne helps more in setting a :00d 


though economical table than avoiding the 
use of eggs when they are expensive. 


I have a long list of desserts whic! do | 


not take eggs, and as there is a «vat 
variety, and many of them are delicious, 
I wait until spring to have the cust«rds 
and puddings which take eggs. It was 
a little harder to manage with the «ke, 
but by watching the recipes in the pa- 


pers and magazines I now have quite 4 
list of cakes and cookies that may be | 
made with either no egg at all or with 
only one. It is surprising to find ‘ow 


many and how good they are. P. M. 
Batu, MAINE. 


To Save Ironing 
Make house dress, aprons, 
sacks, underwear, children’s bloomers, ¢t¢., 
of crépe cloth to save ironing. 
Botse, Ipano. 


dressing 


A. McC 






































Home-made Candy Delights 


By May Ellis Nichols 





Requests for information on this subject indicate a growing feeling for home-made | 
candy. This article explains some of the newer and more attractive ideas.—Tue Epitors. | 


“Sunburn! § 


To keep an_ outdoor complexion 
fresh and clear these hot days 
nothing quite equals 


LL children love sweets, and, hap- Here are some of the possible varieties. 
pily for the little folk, the 1. Walnut creams are always great favor- 
} scientists have at last discov- ites. They are made by rolling the fondant | 
P ered that this is not a per- into little flattened balls and pressing a 
verted appetite, but a natural craving to whole English walnut meat into one or 
sitisfy a real need. So the question is both sides. To make these uniform in | 
longer, “Shall the children have size the fondant may be rolled out in a | 
cets?” but, “In what form shall the sheet and cut into small squares, each 





.weets be given them?” 
Perhaps there is no better form than 
pure sugar, taken in proper quantities 


square to be rolled in the hand to make 
a “cream.” Any of the flavorings men- 
tioned are good combined with walnuts. 






HINDS 


Honey and Almond 


CREAM 


You need not fear the torture 









































































and at proper times. Candy, so called, is 2. Peppermint wafers. There are al- 
only sugar put in especially tempting ways some persons who prefer peppermint 
forms and colors. If it is pure sugar, it candy to any other. To make these | 
| wafers the fondant is | 
























































































strongly flavored with of sunburn or the discomfort of 
peppermint, rolled out in parched, dry, sore skin if you 
a thin sheet, and cut in 3 will use this delightful snow- 
round or fancy shapes. | SS white cream every day. 
Lemon, orange, winter: + oe 
t | green, cinnamon, or coffee ‘ skin without annoying after- 
, wafers are made in the — ‘ a 
n same Way. Spearmint ~~ a BE, - a 
it wafers are greatly liked. delicate skin.—It cannot pos- 
3. Chocolate creams. sibly cause a growth of hair. 
. Small balls of the fon- ee eS meet 
" dant are dipped into troubles. 
| melted and sweetened — PA. -4 —— 
I chocolate. Paraffin the like Hinds Cream. 
Dainty Home-made Bonbons size of a pea may be added | 
| to set the chocolate. | 
| is not harmful, but to make sure that 4. Dates may be dipped in sugar and 
, the sugar is pure it seems almost neces- stuffed with balls of fondant of the differ- | 
t- | sary to have the candy “ home-made.” ent flavors. These make a wholesome ad- | 
». | The finest home-made candies are dition and greatly increase the apparent 
nT doubtless made from a boiled fondant, but variety. | 
a even the most expert candy-maker knows 5. Candied cherries are nice stuffed : 
7 that this is a slow process and one that with the vanilla fondant. : SS = ~ a =e, be 
it calls not only for experience, but for that 6. White grapes may be wrapped in : ; : b ; 
» rarest of human assets—judgment. After small squares of the fondant. Hinds Cream ad oelling everywhere, or postpaid Hinds 
' two or three unsuccessful attempts to 7. Almonds and pecans may be im- by us if you prefer. Do not accept substitutes. Liquid 
| make the boiled fondant, many give up bedded in or covered with fondant. ql Drop we a postal today for FREE trial bottle and tube. 4 
making candy altogether, while the 8. A small quantity of each color may ' 
children themselves are never allowed to be rolled into thin sheets, the sheets 25 A. S. HINDS, 16 West Street, Portland, Me. 50¢ 
try it without supervision. placed in layers, and cut in small squares. 
ke They are very attractive. 
le C ANDY can be made, and good candy, 9. Fresh cocoanut may be stirred into 
a too, without boiling and* with no some rather soft fondant. Cut it quickly =» 
ad danger of failure. It is the simple com- into squares with a sharp knife dipped 
| pound of white of egg, water, and con- in cold water. 
B | fectioner’s sugar. When carefully made, These candies should be placed on oiled 
ld | | this candy is so soft and smooth that paper or plates, and set away in a cool, WISTARIA BLossom 
ds | only the hypercritical professional re- dry place to ripen. They are at their 
oi fuses his approval, and the children find best the second day after they are made. ° ° 
at t a eoiiiiiion Gok o delight. : . Vantine’s Newest and Most Delightful Perfume! 
™ \ll that is necessary to make this candy THER varieties will occur to the Has all the fresh fragrance of the Wistaria Blossom itself as it airily 
is to take equal parts of white of egg and maker, but enough kinds have, been sways on its stem in the warm Spring air. Its delicate odor has at last 
| cold water, stir them together, and add suggested to suit all tastes. If there is been caught and distilled, and faithfully reproduced, in Extract, $1.00 
| confectioner’s sugar till the mixture is too great a quantity for safe “home con- and $1.75; Toilet Water, $1.00and $1.50; Sachet, 75c; Toilet Powder, 25c. 
ie | thick enough to mold on a board or mar- sumption,” no daintier or more accepta- pei amy sage B= be So Uislhe Dinsgnsartes ¢ bay omy ne pets 
ble slab. It should be handled as soft ble gift can be sent to a friend than a Powder, Geisha Nail Stone, Oriental Cold Cream, Kutch um Powder. 
” | as possible, and in the ability to do this pretty box or basket of these home-mades. Vantine’s Toilet Luxuries are forse by beststores. I ook forthe word “ 9esertae” 
ed . . mM. : . . * on box and label when buying. If your dealer won't supply you, do not 
lies the whole secret of success. This gift of candy may, by a little in- go without these real delights of the toilet. Write us. 
= | _ Tt is better to roll and sift the sugar genuity, be fitted exactly to the season. Send Us 2c. Stamp 
a in the beginning, that there may be no 5 For Christmas, the variety must not be and we will mail you sample of Wistaria Sachet, and also a charming little story of the 
| hard lumps in the candy. The whites limited, so the box may be covered with Orient, “The Loving Heart of O Ane San.” Mention your dealer's name 
h, of two eggs with an equal quantity of red erépe paper and fastened with a sprig oR aavantinc-6-co- Of Vantin "s ee eee Seveat 
at water will be sufficient for three or four of holly. For St. Valentine’s Day, the Established 1854 e Brochiyn, Now Verk 
en | | pounds of sugar. The ane 
he | eggs and water may be 
he put into a large earthen - 
v bowl and the sugar added W Tr h Y Th A t ts 
. | till the mixture is the e eac ou e r f 
; | consistency of a runnin M ki i 
ut | | latter. Ian ane ania of Home Candy Making 
vn | } small quantities may be You would never pay sixty and eighty cents for “box” candy, § 
| she veal Eiiaeineetane mata thats Zonnkes if you Knew what poisonous ingredients were 
the various colorings and | used and what unsanitary conditions existed where they are made, 
flavorings added, then | RS ee ei 
sugar enough stirred in to | purer and more weelowme _ oe se aaey, Sakere’ 
| i mae eau | Tage OY caae peiien ‘snd my’ citer candicn Simply use 
: should ce | 3 fheeeabet "Complete ourtt costs but 83.00. Vou can easly 
should be placed on the a sell candy to quickly pay for it. 
do boa d and on the hands ¥ Send for free illustrated booklet. 
at as ‘n making cookies. THE HOME CANDY MAKERS 
18, ere is almost no 260 BAR STREET tt CANTON, OHIO : 
Se = be yt ce opal Attractive Holders for Bonbons - 
xe, from this simple founda- FOR YO UR C o” VENIEN © E 
ae | tion . , shi . - . : i itional information arding any of the 
:| iL [WAR Ruma, selecinn soe: gil al sts mala test ne seeks is of Harper’ Bar sen ae 
od or sood grocer. These come in pink, all white, or the box alone may be white A REPLY LETTER COU 
ith Vioict, orange, and green. If they cannot and fastened with a paper or a real lily | — ‘ 
ow be obtained, fruit juices will color pink; and white ribbon. For May Day the can- (Fill in the name 


Spiiach, green; and grated orange and dies may rest on oiled paper in a tiny Perera Ne ST _ of the advertiser.) 
“a a ae orange and yellow. With the basket of flowers. The Fourth of July Please send me further particulars regarding your adver- 
's color, rose or strawberry flavoring candy-box will certainly be in the form : : ‘ x 
may be used; with the green, bitter of a cannon or a giant firecracker. And tisement in the September Issue of Harper’s Bazar 
ng almond; with the violet, violet; and fresh what more suitable birthday gift can be 
bees ‘range and lemon juice with the orange sent to a friend than a package of home- 
and yellow. Strong coffee makes a col- made candies? Sweet, dainty, and say- sacad 
i ‘* matter and delicious flavoring com- ing quite plainly by their flavors, “I re- 
a member just what you like.” 
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The Expert 
Waitress 


By 
ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


This new edition of this stan- 
dard handbook. gives admirably 
clear and precise directions as 
to the whole duty of a waitress 
at breakfast, luncheon, after- 
noon tea, dinner, and supper, 
together with instructions in 
regard to the household work 
pertaining to the dining-room 
and pantry. 

New Edition. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 
net. 


Simple 
Italian 
Cookery 


By ANTONIA ISOLA 


This book of Italian recipes 
was compiled by an authority, 
and is most practical. The table 
of contents brings up mental 
pictures of those attractive little 
Italian inns where gnocchi and 
ravioli are prepared over a tiny 
charcoal fire, which the cooks 
fan into a blaze. The American 
housekeeper will find many in- 
teresting and valuable sugges- 
tions for new ways of cooking 
even the most familiar food. 

16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net. 


The Day 


of the Saxon 


By 
General HOMER LEA 
Author of “The Valor of Ignorance” 


Like his former book, in which 
General Lea endeavored to arouse 
Americans from their fancied 
security from invasion, this new 
volume makes a strong appeal 
for an immediate awakening. 
The author foresees danger as a 
result of the economic pressure 
from other great powers that are 
finding expansion impossible, 
without a corresponding diminu- 
tion of the present racial bound- 
aries. Strongly prophetic of 
danger, the keen, logical reason- 
ing of the book is well calculated 
to disturb the sluggish sleep of 
every patriotic American. 

Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, $1.80 net. 


Socialism 
and the 


Great State 


H. G. WELLS, LADY WARWICK 
and Others of Prominence 


The essays in this book direct 
the reader toward a broad and 
sensible survey of Socialism. 
Much interest was aroused when 
parts of it appeared in Harpe?’s 
Magazine; but the entire work 
is so much broader in scope 
and abundant in material that 
Socialism is completely rede- 
fined. The book makes a strong 
appeal because of the originality 
of the views expressed and the 
depth of thought on live issues. 
Crown 8v0, Cloth, $2.00 net. 
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Home Study and Club Topics 


Conducted by E. B. Cutting 


Orr club is studying the lives and works 
of the naturalists of America, and 
John Burroughs has been assigned to me. I 
have his books, but would like to know 
something biographical about © him. Are 
there any magazine articles?—N. M. C. 


In The Craftsman for June and July, 
1912, you will find most interesting 
material concerning John Burroughs, 
written by his son. These articles will 
give you the information you wish, and 
I would suggest that you show the illus- 
trations in these pages to the members 
of your club while you are reading your 


paper. 


German Landscape Artists 
N our art club the subject assigned me is 
“German Landsca Painters.” Will you 
tell me where I will find some information 
on the subject ?—C. A. J. 


Had you sent me your full address I 
should have been glad to reply by mail. 
You will find the information in Schools 
and Masters of Painting, by A. G. Rad- 
cliffe, and German, Flemish and Dutch 
Painting, by Buxton and Pointer. 


Autumn Leaves 


M* children are interested to know some- 

thing about trees and shrubs. My plan 

is to have them make a collection of autumn 

leaves and learn the trees from them. Will 

ou tell me some books to get? Also a good 
k on wild flowers?—A MoTHER. 


Your idea is an excellent one and should 
commend itself to all mothers. Books I 
would suggest are Our Northern Shrubs 
and Our Native Trees, by Harriet L. 
Keeler. How to Know the Wild Flow- 
ers, by F. T. Parsons, is an admirable 
book for children’s use. 

Do your children make a scrap-book 
of the leaves and write the names by 
them? That is both work and play. 


Studying the Drama 


WiLL you tell me where I can find some 
information about modern dramatists ; 
also facts about the drama of England, Ire- 
land, Spain, and America? I want to know 
also something of the Drama League of 
America. My club qonee is to be on this 
general subject.—E. W. W. 


A book that will help you is Modern 
Dramatists, by A. Dukes. Magazine arti- 
cles you will find useful are: Dial, March 
1, April 16, 1912; Review of. Reviews, 
February, March, 1912; American Maga- 
zine, February, 1912; Edinburgh Review, 
January, 1912; American Catholic Quar- 
terly, April, 1912; Bookman, January, 
1912. 


Bird-protection Clubs 

WE have decided to have one of the 
gronps of our civic club study bird pro- 

tection, and we want to know, first, what the 

government does to | oe ome the wild birds. 

Will you help us?—M. C. C. 


If you have access to a library and 
can look up the reports of the Audubon 
Society you will find much valuable in- 
formation. I refer you, specifically, to 
The Craftsman for June, 1912. In it is 
an article, “The Story of Government 
Reservations for Wild Water Birds.” 
Do you mean to have a society for pre- 
serving the birds of your own community? 
If you do, let me help you to organize. 


A Trip to Europe 
BE are planning a trip to Europe, and we 
want to do it economically. Will you 
tell us of any books that will help us, and 
also some that give lists of books describ- 
ing the places? We shall be grateful for 
any suggestions.—M. G. McK. 


Two recently published books will be of 
service to you: How to Visit Europe on 
Neat to Nothing, by E. P. Prentys; 
Planning a Trip Abroad, by Blair Jaekel. 
But the book which will give you an ex- 
cellent account of all the countries of 
Europe and has the best bibliographies 
relating to the countries is How to Pre- 
pare for Europe, by H. A. Guerber. 


Farmers’ Wives and Daughters 


We are planning to form a club—*“ we” 
being a group of farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters. Will you give us some suggestions 
how to do it?—H. H. L. 


If the following suggestions should not 
help, write me again: Century, February, 
1912; Annals of the American Academy, 
March, 1912; Country Life, April 15, 
1912; Nation, March 28, 1912; Farm 
Boys and Girls, by W. A. McKeever. 


tion in prose. Then the whole. club is to 
vote for the most perfect one of the group. 
Will you give some suggestions?—A. L. L. 


You will find excellent prose selections 
in Carpenter and Brewster’s Modern 
English Prose and in Baldwin’s Specimens 
of Prose Description. I also suggest 
Ruskin’s description of St. Mark’s in 
Venice;- E. A. Poe’s Landor’s Cottage; 
Stewart Edward White’s The Silent 
Places; Thomas Hardy’s novels; Olive 
Newcomb’s impressions of the Venus de 
Milo. 


Political Conventions 


Our Current Events Club is studying the 
history of political parties. Will you tell 
us where we will find a consecutive account 
of the political conventions, where held, and 
og a. who were prominent in them ?— 


See the New York Sun, Sunday, June 
16, 1912, and read article written by Ed- 
ward T. Riggs. 


Women in China 


E are to study China in our club next 
winter, and the topic assigned me is 
women in China. Will you tell me of some 
scqgeee articles that will help me?— 


See The Living Age, May 18, 1912; 
Annals of the American Academy, Jan- 
uary, 1912. 


Studying France 


ILL you give me a short list of books 

on France which deal with the country 
as a whole? Special phases have been al- 
lotted to different members of our literary 
club. My need is the poneens aspect of the 
country and its condition.—A. M. C. 


This list is made rather at random, 
but will answer your purpose I hope: The 
Statesman’s Year Book, 1911; The Fields 
of France, by Madame Duclaux; France 
To-day, by M. Betham Edwards; The 
French People, by A. Hassall; Modern 
France (The Story of the Nations Se- 
ries); The Stories of Paris, by B. E. and 
C. M. Marten; Separation of Church and 
State, by Paul Sabatier. 


Emerson’s Essays and Poems 


WiLL you suggest to me what essays and 

poems of Emerson’s to read to prepare 

% neper on them for our literary club?— 
. Dp. 


In reading the essays I should recom- 
mend the following: “Nature,” “The 
American Scholar,” “The Transcendental- 
ist,” “The Conservative,” “ Compensa- 
tion,” “History,” “Self-reliance,” and 
“Plato,” “Shakespeare,” and “ Napo- 
leon” from Representative Men. Of the 
poems -I would read: “The Problem,” 
“The Redora,” “Threnody,” ‘Concord 
Hymn,” “The Humble Bee.” 


Life in Lower California 
WE are making a stud 

our club, and Lower California has been 
assigned to me. Will you give me a list of 
books that will help me to prepare a paper 
on that rather unknown country ?—R. & Wy. 


Harper’s Magazine, October and De- 
cember, 1868; California and Its Missions, 
by B. J. Clinch; Real Soldiers of Fortune, 
by Richard Harding Davis; Sunset Maga- 
zine, December, 1905; The Wide World, 
August, 1907; Camp Fires on Desert and 
Lava, by W. T. Hornaday; The Colorado 
Desert, by G. W. James; Camp and Camp- 
ing in Lower California, by A. W. North. 


The Channel Islands 

IN our travel club the subject assigned to 
me is the Channel Islands. Will you help 

ag : &* some information about them ?— 


of California in 


Some of these books will prove help- 
ful, surely, but if you need a further list 
I shall be glad to send additional titles 
by mail. The Little Mana Island, by Hall 
Caine; Guernsey Folk Lore, by E. Mac- 
Culloch; The Channel Islands, by Him- 
bush and Carey. 


Stevenson at Play 

‘THE subject assigned me for my club 
paper is “Stevenson at Play.” ill you 

tell me where I can find some material? 

Also, are there magazine articles which tell 

of his life in different places? I have read 

his Letters.—G. C. R. 

In Scribner’s Magazine, December, 1898, 
is an article with the same title as your 
paper. Other magazine articles you will 
like to consult you will find in Scribner’s, 
August, 1908; Har- 





Descriptive Writing 
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Greyfriars 


Bobby 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


“Delightful; can stand com- 
parison with ‘Rab and His 
Friends.’”—New York Sun. “A 
bonny, sperity bit dog is Bobb, 
of Greyfriars kirkyard, as lovable 
loyal a little animal as eve 
graced the pages of fiction.’ 
Denver Times. “The book is, in 
deed, not unworthy of a plac 
beside ‘Black Beauty.’”—Neu 
York Tribune. “‘The pathetic 
little story of ‘Greyfriars Bobby 
is a very touching one, an 
Eleanor Atkinson has told it in 
wonderfully delightful and sym- 
pathetic fashion.” — Baltimor 
Sun. 

Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net. 


Riders 
of the 


Purple Sage 


By ZANE GREY 
Author of “The Heritage of the Desert” 


“One of the best recent West- 
ern novels, stirring in its rus) 
of action and incident, viviil 
with local color, strong and hu- 
man in its emotional interest.’’- 
New York Times. “The tang of 
the purple sage and the fain! 
fragrance of untrodden grasses 
and wild flowers growing in 
lonely canons and by unknown 
streams.”—San Francisco Bul- 
letin. “Most readers will devour 
it whole.” — Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


From 
the South 
of France 


By 


THOMAS A. JANVIER 
Author of 
“Legends of The City of Mexico” 


“Permeated by a delicate ai 
characteristic flavor of sympat!) 
and humor which is. very ©- 
joyable.”—New Orleans Picayw i’ 
“Pure human-nature fun, wi! 
just the twinkle of sentiment.” 
New York World. “Mr. Janvicr 
has the delicate touch of 
artist in the presentation 
simple incidents. There is 
whimsical twist in many of |! 
quaint sayings which is sure 
be appreciated by readers w! 
like a distinctive literary sty!:. 
—Boston Globe. “‘ Wholly charii- 
ing. Far above the average \! 
the books put out these days. 
Pitisburgh Post. 


Illustrated by J. M. Flagg, Frauk 
Craig, and Elizabeth Shipp” 
Green. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.20 1. 
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HE influence of dental diseases 

upon the general health is much 

more serious than is generally 

realized. There has long been a 
disposition to regard the mouth and its 
condition as a matter of no consequence 
in its relation to the health and well-being 
if the body. 

This is wrong. The mouth is the gate- 
way to nutrition—the avenue through 
which must pass all food upon which de- 
pends the nourishment of the body and 
the maintenance of health. In it the first 
ind one of the most important steps in 
digestion takes place—the only step, in 
fact, over which the individual has the 
slightest control. 

Some idea may be had of how general 
is the neglect to care for the teeth when 
it is stated that there are fifty millions 
of people in the United States who give lit- 
tle or no care to the hygiene of the mouth 
and who visit the dentist only for the ex- 
traction of a tooth when driven by pain. 

One investigator, who has given years 
to the study of mouth diseases, has esti- 
mated the number of germs in one un- 
clean mouth at 1,140,000,000. Over twenty 
varieties, several of -which are dangerous 
to life and health, have been found that 
will thrive and multiply in the mouth 
under unsanitary conditions, 

People know almost nothing about the 
proper care of their mouths and teeth. 
Nor do they realize that most of the den- 
tal ills of mankind are, to a considerable 
extent, preventable ills, and that the 
power to prevent these is theirs. 





The Common Mouth Diseases 


‘THE diseases which most affect the 

health of the mouth and teeth are de- 
cay, pyorrhea alveolaris (loosening of the 
teeth), and the chronic abscess. Of these, 
the most common is decay, a disease 
brought about through the agency of 
germs which possess the property of con- 
verting starchy foods, sugar, ete., into 
acids. These, in turn, act as a solvent 
upon the enamel, dissolving out its inor- 
ganic substance, and exposing the softer 
dentine to the combined action of germs 
and acids. It then becomes only a matter 
of time when the pulp, which supplies the 
teeth with nourishment and sensation, be- 
comes involved, followed by pain, death 
of the pulp, and loss of the tooth. 

The rapidity with which this occurs 
depends largely upon the cleanliness or 
uncleanliness of the mouth, the vigor 
with which the teeth are used in mastica- 
tion, and the resistance which the teeth, 
or body as a whole, offers to the agents 
of decay. As a rule the process is a slow 
cne. An aching tooth. does not spring 
into being in a day. In every instance it 
means nothing less than negligence long 
continued. 

While dental decay afflicts all ages, it 
is most common in childhood, especially 
| between the ages of six and twenty. If 
it were prevented during these years, the 
dental ills of adult life would be materi- 
ally reduced, hence the importance of espe- 
cial care during this period. 

Pyorrhea alveolaris, or loosening of the 
tecth, is a disease that is very common 
among adults, being responsible for the 
loss of many otherwise healthy teeth. It 
always exercises a pernicious though pos- 
sibly unnoticed influence upon the health 
| of the individual. 

Among its causes may be mentioned un- 
cleanliness of the mouth, accumulation of 
tartar, wedging of food between the teeth, 
lack of exercise of the teeth and gums, 
crooked teeth, ete. Loosening of the teeth, 
inflamed and receded gums, and a dis- 
| charge of pus from around the teeth, are 
| the usual symptoms of this disease. 

{t is only when the disease is well ad- 
vanced that the teeth become loose and 
painful. There is probably no filthier dis- 
ease oceurring in the mouth. 

The chronic abscess is another potent 
factor in the production of unsanitary 
mouths. In most instances it is caused 
by negleet to properly care for a decay- 
ing tooth in its early stages, with the re- 
sult that the pulp becomes diseased, fol- 
lowed by the death of the tooth. 
aed ta consists in the removal of the 


ead tooth pulp, disinfection of the root, 
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By Arthur H. Merritt, D.D.S. 


and the filling of the tooth. Such ab- 
scesses are very common among children 
as a result of the decay of their temporary 
molars, eight of which remain in the 
mouth until the twelfth year. In their 
chronic form these abscesses cause little 
inconvenience. The result is they are al- 
lowed to remain year after year, being 
only one of several agencies which con- 
tribute to the mouth’s uncleanliness. 


The Prevention of Dental Diseases 


UST how far decay of the teeth can be 

prevented it is impossible to say. There 
is one thing, however, which may be re- 
regarded as axiomatic—the cleaner the 
mouth, other things being equal, the less 
subject will the teeth be to decay. 

Few people keep their mouths as clean 
as they should, not because in many in- 
stances they do not cleanse them often 
enough, but because it is improperly done. 
Many people are still brushing their teeth 
crossways (from side to side), and think 
if the outer surfaces have been thus 
brushed they have done their whole duty, 
forgetting that there are other surfaces of 
the teeth, or that the gums and tongue 
are equally in need of attention. 

It is this cross brushing of the teeth 
that is responsible for more receded gums 
than any other cause. The teeth are not 
only not cleansed, but are actually injured 
by injudicious brushing. 





Major W. O. Owen, 

Surgeon U. 8. Army, declares: 

“ Proper care of the mouth and teeth 
is one of the most important of all 
measures taken for the protection of 
the human body, and failure to give 
them care is, in my judgment, the 
direct cause of more disease in the 
human family than any other single 
cause.” 











The first requisite in the cleansing of 
the mouth and teeth is a small brush, of 
good quality and stiff bristles. Unfor- 
tunately there are few such brushes upon 
the market, most of those exposed for 
sale being too large, ill shaped, and of 
poor quality. A good dentifrice (either 
a powder or paste) is also necessary. 


How Should the Teeth be Cleansed 

HE teeth should be brushed and a 

dentifrice used at least twice daily— 
night and morning. On their external sur- 
faces they should be brushed up and down 
(never across), allowing the brush to pass 
as far on to the gums as the lips and 
cheeks will permit. This allows the 
bristles to pass between the teeth (as far 
as that is possible), the outer surfaces of 
the teeth are brushed throughout their 
entire length, and the gums are exercised 
and hardened without injury. 

The mouth should next be opened, and 
the grinding surfaces of the teeth vigor- 
ously scrubbed, especial care being given 
to those in the back part of the mouth. 
Then, by tilting the brush, thoroughly 
brush the surfaces, next the tongue, again 
carrying the brush well up and down on 
the gums. Next extend the tongue from 
the mouth and brush it. 

After meals remove from the teeth with 
waxed silk or quill toothpick food that 
may have lodged there, and where possible 
wash the mouth with warm water, or use 
the brush, with or without a dentifrice, 
to remove particles of food which may 
have collected. The passing of waxed silk, 
back and forth, between the teeth at least 
once a day is desirable. Care should be 
observed, however, not to injure the gums 
by making them bleed. 

The daily use of mouth washes for the 
purpose of sterilizing the mouth is unnec- 
essary and in most instances of little 
value. The mouth cannot be sterilized, as 
a matter of fact, and the constant use 
of strong antiseptic washes of unknown 
composition does no good, and may prove 
a positive injury to the sensitive mucous 
membrane of the mouth. There are ab- 
normal conditions where their use is in- 
dicated and their value proven. As a 
rule, their use should be limited to such 
conditions. 

Cleanliness and exercise are important 


Dangers in Neglecting Your Teeth 


measures for the prevention of pyorrhea 
alveolaris. Tartar, wedging of food be- 
tween the teeth, inflamed and bleeding 
gums—these are the things to be guarded 
against in the prevention and treatment 
of this disease. 

It is a curable disease when taken in 
hand before the bone supporting the teeth 
has been undermined, but its prevention is 
easier and far more satisfactory. It 
should be remembered that healthy gums, 
well-exercised, will not bleed. 


Care of Children’s Teeth 


T is not to be inferred that all dental 

ills can be entirely prevented, for, un- 
fortunately, they cannot. Heredity, sus- 
ceptibility, and modern habits of life have 
also to be reckoned with. The family den- 
tist is still a necessity, and his co-opera- 
tion should be sought, not simply for the 
treatment and repair of dental ills long 
neglected, as is too often the case, but 
for that higher and far more valuable 
service of prevention, and, where this 
fails, treatment before the trouble becomes 
advanced. 

There are twenty teeth in the temporary 
set, the first one making its appearance 
at about the sixth month and the last 
at about the thirtieth. Prior to and dur- 
ing the eruption of these teeth, great 
care should be observed in keeping the 
mouth clean. Many of the troubles inci- 
dental to “teething” would be prevented 
if this were done. This is best accom- 
plished by wrapping about the finger a 
piece of sterile gauze. Then saturate it 
with a mild antiseptic, and swab out 
the child’s mouth several times daily, 
using enough friction to cleanse the mouth 
and teeth. 

When the child is three or four years 
old this should be supplemented by the 
use of a tooth-brush. If rubber nipples 
are employed they should be boiled after 
each feeding, and kept in an antiseptic 
solution when not in use. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the child be allowed to 
suck its thumb, nor should it be given 
rubber “ pacifiers.” 

Not only are germs introduced into the 
mouth in this way, but such pacifiers are 
very apt to force the teeth and jaws out of 
normal relations, causing a permanent dis- 
figurement of mouth, teeth, and face. 

At six years of age there appear back 
of the temporary teeth two: .olars in each 
jaw—the first permanent teeth. Coming 
in at so early an age, these teeth are very 
apt to decay, and are more often lost 
than any other of the permanent teeth, 
As they are most important, great care 
should be observed in their preserva- 
tion. 

Between the sixth and eighth years the 
four front teeth in each jaw are lost, and 
permanent ones take their place. 

The twelve remaining temporary teeth 
are not lost until about the twelfth year. 
The premature loss of these teeth means 
not only an unclean mouth with impaired 
mastication at a critical period in the 
life of the child, but inevitable irregu- 
larity of the permanent teeth. The great- 
est care should therefore be observed to 
preserve them against decay. 

When the child is five or six years old 
(and earlier if dental troubles are sus- 
pected) it should be taken to the dentist 
and as often thereafter as he may direct. 
Crooked teeth are very common, due 
largely to insufficient exercise of the jaws, 
premature loss of temporary teeth, ade- 
noids, mouth-breathing, and thumb-sucking. 

Such teeth are unsightly, apt to decay, 
inefficient in mastication, interfere with 
the proper development of the air pas- 
sages, and often make perfect enunciation 
impossible. For these reasons they should 
be straightened whenever it is possible. 

It is the prevention and relief of con- 
ditions such as these that is occupying the 
thought of the modern dentist. The time 
has already come when it may be said 
that as a rule no child of to-day need 
ever lose a tooth, have a toothache, or go 
through life with the disfiguring handi- 
cap so often attached to crooked teeth or 
mal-related jaws. But prevention, and 
where that fails, early treatment, must 
be depended upon to accomplish these 
results. 
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“A Girl Friend a 
of My Wife’s 





has used Pebeco a long time 
—is most enthusiastic about 
it. She often recommended 
it to my wife, who was de- 
terred from buying it be- 


cause of the price. Yet my 
wife is by no means saving 
when it comes to talcum and 
other toilet articles. She 
merely couldn’t make up 
her mind to pay 50c for a 
tooth-paste when she could 

uy others for less and 


b 
= knew of nothing better.” a) 


PE€BECO 


f Tooth Paste 
4 


“But those scente 
flavored pastes satisfy her 
no longer. She now wants 
no other tooth-paste, pow- 
der or wash, because she has 
used Pebeco and says the 
cleanliness and freshness 
that follow its use are won- 
derful and that her teeth 
arewhiter than ever before.” 


Send for a Trial Tube and 
Acid Test Papers 
Pebeco not only whitens 
the teeth, but best of all, it 
absolutely protects them 
against decay caused by 
“acid mouth.” With the 
Test Papers you can deter- 
mine the condition of your 
mouth and prove the anti- 
acid properties of Pebeco. 


Tubes of Pebeco Tooth Paste are 
so large, and so little is needed for 
perfect results, that at 50c a tube there 

















is no cheaper dentifrice. 


Send for a Ten-day Trial Tube 
and Acid Test Papers 


LEHN & FINK 
153 William Street New York 
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THE ODORLESS 
DRESS SHIELD 


The Odorless quality of OMO 
Dress Shields has made them famous. 


They are impervious, but contain no rubber, and 
are free from injurious chemicals. 

They are double covered, white, light in weight, 

cool to wear, hygienic, durable and easily cleansed. 

OMO Dress Shields are of the highest grade. The 

de mark is protection against inferior quality, 

1 guarantee goes to the wearer with every pair. 


Sample pair size 3 sent for 25 cents 
_ ‘OMO Dress Shield Booklet’’ sent free 


Theideal garment for babies. Worn over the 
diaper, these dainty little garments will pro- 
tect the clothes and keep them clean and 
dry. Made from OMO Sanitary Sheeting, 
which is soft, white, odorless and abso- 
lutely water-proof. 


[ Plain or lace trimmed. 
2gc to $1.00. 


BIBS 











Made of OMO Sanitary Sheeting. Plain and 
with pocket which catches the food the 
baby spills. 15c to soc, At your dealer's 
or write us. 


The ‘> Manufacturing Co, _( 


Dept. a, Middletown, 














- MURRAY &LANMAN'S 


Florida Water 


For fully a century the 
world has delighted in 

the use of this matchless toilet 
perfume. It is found on dress- 
ing-tables and in the bath room 
and nursery, in every land. 
Its fame is universal. 


Leading Druggists sell it. 
Accept no substitute! 
Sample senton receipt of 

six cents in stamps. 


Lanman & Kemp 
135 Water Street New York 





| cally clean. 
| wiped up daily with a mop wrung out of 


| the sanitary duster. 





MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 
FOR MINE 


Prickly Heat 


Sunburn 


Relieves Skin Irritation 


GERHARD MENNEN CO 


N 


To ask questions about 
anything advertised in 
this issue use Reply Let- 
ter Coupon on Page 467 





For the Home Nurse 


By Florence Hull Winterburn 


ARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
remarks, in one of her stories, 
“ And now the house was or- 
dered for sickness.” Full of 
suggestion is this idea, and full of com- 
fort, too, if we wisely adopt it. Order 
involves everything that is sane, wise, 
quiet, and wholesome, and marks the 
government of one who is in possession 
of herself and of the situation. The most 
striking difference between the trained 
nurse and the amateur is in the serenity 
of the former and the flurry of the latter. 
The one is sure of herself; the other is 
fearful of making mistakes. Now, timid- 
ity is the parent of blunder, and as 
sooner or later in the life of every woman 
some emergency will come to call out her 
latent capacity for nursing, it is certainly 
well for her to acquire a little knowledge 
to prepare her against the day of need. 
When sickness knocks at our door we 
must get his chamber immediately ready. 
Happy the household containing a sani- 
tary room—well aired, sunny, uncarpeted, 
and with little furniture; with single or 
three-quarter iron bed so placed as to be 
out of draughts and admit of easy ap- 
proach of the nurse. This is the ideal, 
and we must come as near to it as we 
can. Pure air, cheerfulness, and cleanli- 
ness are the indispensable items—the 
first secured by a window open a few 
inches at top and bottom, the second 
through the sense and affection of that 
member of the family who has charge of 
the case, and the last by the exercise of 
those minute precautions which modern 
science prescribes. An invalid’s room 
must be kept not only neat but chemi- 
The bare floor should be 


hot water, but not wet enough to cause 
dampness. Dusting should be done with 
Dry cleaning, that 
involves the scattering of dust in the air, 
is no longer tolerated. An aid in keeping 
the air pure is a sprayer filled with 
dioxygen which may be used freely about 
the room, and to spray the sheet or cur- 
tain of cheese-cloth that must hang over 
the door. In cases of contagious disease 
a dish containing chloride of lime will be 
kept in a corner of the room. The most 
scrupulous care should be extended to bed 
linen, all cleansing articles, and to food, 
drink, and medicines. 


HE preparation of the 

bed is as follows: Place over the 
one-piece hair mattress a white quilted 
pad, and lay on this a rubber sheet wide 
enough to tuck in at each side. Cover 
this with the “draw sheet,” merely an 
ordinary sheet, folded once, and then lay 
beneath it the usual under sheet. Follows: 
the upper sheet, a pair of blankets, with 
the open part toward the head, so that 
half may be turned down if the covering 
is too heavy, and a light, porous spread. 
Bed linen must be changed as often as 
soiled, and the sleight-of-hand by which 
a fresh sheet is substituted for a soiled 
one is a simple process. An invalid is 
often anxious about this, being helpless 
and fearing awkwardness on the part of 
an inexperienced nurse. But keep cool 
and have a steady hand. 

The fresh sheet being ready, folded 
lengthwise, turn the patient on his side 
and loosen the soiled sheet; roll it up 
in a cone close to his back; lay on the 
fresh sheet; tuck in the edges of the lower 
half, and leave the other half free to draw 
over toward the other side of the bed. 
Now roll the patient gently back to the 
side covered by the clean sheet, go to 
the other side of the bed, draw out the 
soiled one and over toward you the free 
half, and leave the other half free to draw 
ment. It is quickly effected, and without 
exposure of the patient, he having been 
covered by his upper sheet and blanket. 
If the “draw sheet” becomes wet during 
the bed bath, it must be changed in the 
same manner. But with care the “ blan- 
ket bath,” so comforting to the invalid, 
may be given without other derangement 
than the dampening of the pair of blan- 
kets kept especially for this purpose, and 
which must be constantly aired and 
sunned. If, as sometimes happens in win- 
ter, bedding is dried on a steam radiator, 
it should be aired afterward. 


invalid’s. 


a give the bath in bed, remove the pil- 
lows and fold down the covers; slide 
half the pair of blankets under the patient 
and cover him with the other half. Draw 
his arms out of the gown, and that up 
over his head. Bathe upper parts quickly 
and dry; then draw over the head the 
fresh gown, but keep it well up until 
the bath is completed, when it may be 
drawn down smoothly, the patient rolled 
off the bath blanket and onto his sheet 
again, in comfort and refreshment. Re- 
move, immediately, the basin, towels, and 
everything used for the bath. This is a 
precious period, just after the bath, and 
peace and order must reign. Sometimes 
an invalid will fall into his best sleep, 
if it is at night, or show signs of an ap- 
petite if in the morning, for this cleans- 
ing bath should be given night and morn- 
ing. In case of fever, sponging with very 
little water, the temperature of the 
blood or cooler, containing some alcohol, 
may be given at two-hour intervals. The 
first object, where there is fever, is to 
reduce the temperature. Frequent appli- 
cations of cooling bandages to the head 
are useful. Sponge the soles of the feet 
with witch hazel, and give cold drinks 
freely. 

Temperature should be taken several 
times during the day and night. A small 
glass thermometer, kept in a tumbler of 
water on the medicine tray when not in 
use, is customary. Any doctor will show 
you how to read it. Raise the patient’s 
arm, and, after shaking down the mer- 
cury, place the thermometer next the 
skin, close under the armpit, and lay his 
arm over it to keep it in place. Leave it 
there two minutes; remove, read, and note 
down the results on a paper which should 
be kept for the doctor, containing notes 
of the patient’s symptoms and changes. 
Verbal explanations and questions are 
thus simplified, and the patient’s nerves 
spared. 


HE doctor regulates the invatid’s diet, 

but the home nurse should be ex- 
pert in preparing food. There are excellent 
manuals of invalid cookery, and one should 
be procured. Never ask an invalid what 
he wants, although if he expresses a 
preference follow it if possible. Differ- 
ent maladies indicate different diet, but, 
in general, milk is the most appropriate 
food when the digestion is feeble. 

There are many little devices for pro- 
moting the comfort of an invalid, of 
which one is the rubber air-cushion to 
slip beneath him, a relief to aching mus- 
cles and a preventive of bed sores. These 
the nurse must avert by scrupulous clean- 
liness, but if one comes, apply, often, 
fresh pieces of absorbent cotton wet with 
dioxygen or electrozone. Have a_roll of 
the cotton; it is useful for many things. 
Dip a bit in a mixture of lemon juice and 
glycerine to wash the teeth and lips. 
Burn such appliances immediately. An 
excellent remedy for a paroxysm of cough- 
ing is the juice of fresh pineapple, two 
parts, and olive-oil, one part, given by 
teaspoonfuls. A throat sprayer filled 
with listerine should be at hand if the 
sickness involves the throat; it often 
affords instant relief. But as the ten- 
dency of any artificial appliance is to 
make the muscles lazy, the too frequent 
use of the sprayer is not advised. For- 
tunate the sick person who has the habit 
of breathing deeply when in health! One 
who understands how to expand the 
lower chest in inhaling will be able to 
throw off poison from ‘is system that 
would otherwise have to be removed by 
drugs. Old Dr. Abernethy, that curt, 
wise Scotch practitioner, once remarked: 


“Drugs are to amuse the patient while | 


Nature effects the cure!” And we should 
never lose sight of the truth that, while 
we are doing all we can, a cure cannot 
be forced nor hurried; Nature will take 
her own time. Science has made many ad- 
vances lately, and drugs are less depended 
upon than sanitary conditions and a 
knowledge of hygiete. Every woman may 
make herself familiar with the facts es- 
sential to her usefulness in the sick-room 
by reading and observation. Knowledge 
of such things is helpful in giving the 
nurse confidence in herself and courage to 
take charge of a case. 





Good Form 


For September 


Favors for a college luncheon are to b: 
found at the favor-shops and many confec 
tionery stores. Nothing is prettier tha: 
tiny college pennants modeled after th: 
large ones, of the correct color, of cours: 
Place-cards painted to represent ope: 
books are attractive. Either of thes 
suggestions can be carried out at home. 


Mock Presidential Election 

ISS H. O. E.—You can carry out th 

election idea at your fair and it wil 
be most timely. Begin with a conventio 
—in fact, two, one for each side. See tha 
you have some clever men and wome: 
to keep up the interest with amusin; 
speeches, One candidate might be 
woman campaigning for suffrage. Li 
one side have a torch-light processio1 
Success depends entirely upon the cleve: 
ness of your leaders. Don’t allow any 
rious politics to creep in. 


Dining-room Service 

B. E.—The waitress should not speak t 
any one in the dining-room when she is 
serving, unless something very unusual 
occurs. If she must speak to her mistress 
she should do so in a very low tone. Sli 
should not whisper in her ear. Above al!, 
she should not invite guests to help them 
selves more generously or even point out 
the tenderest piece of meat. You miglit 
read the little book, The Expert Waitress, 
by Anne Frances Springsteed. 


The Opening Tea of the Season 

Mrs. G. L.—It is an extremely good 
idea to open the Fall season with a tea 
and quite correct to ask some of your 
friends for one day and some for another 
Try to invite groups composed of indi 
viduals who will enjoy one another. Sen 
your cards out two weeks or ten days in 
advance. Write the date and hours in | 
the lower left-hand corner. If you decide 
to have a guest of honor, you should 
write above your name, “To meet Mrs. 
Blank.” 


Card Etiquette 


INQuIRER.—Leave your cards not only | 
for your friend but for her guests, even it 
you have met them only once. If the host- 
ess herself happens to come to the door. 
do not extend your card to her. Leave it, 
and one for each of her guests, on the hall 
table when you go out. If she accompa- 
nies you to the door and makes of it, in 
that way, a very informal call, do not 
leave cards. 


Correct Speech 

E. M. P.—You do well to heed the crit- | 
icism of your speech. ‘Irain yourself to 
lower your voice first. It will be dil’ 
cult. Then practise speaking more slow!) 
and enunciating more clearly. It is not 
surprising that your friend was Englis', 
as the English speak beautifully. Very |it- 
tle attention is given to the subject in tie 
public schools, and college girls have 1- 
toriously loud voices. T'wo good books to 
read are: The Speaking Voice, by Katl- 
rine Jewell Everts, and The Technique 
Speech, by Dora Duty Jones. 


A Counter-move 

Etten.—Do not try to “ push yours:'! 
in,” as you call it. I know how unc 
fortable you must feel at being left out 
of the good times. Try a counter -mo\'. 
Plan a particularly pleasant party. 
vite the girls who have made you f'! 
“out of it.” In your position as host: -s 
you can be particularly nice to them. |! 
you continue that attitude the atmosp! ° 
will change and you will find yours! 
one of them. Do not keep your hut 
feelings from yout mother. ‘ell her about 
it and she will help make your pa 
a success. 





General social perplexities will be 
answered here gladly. If @ per 
sonal answer is desired inclose 4 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 
Send all letters to “ Good Form, 

HarpPer’s BazaR, Franklin 
Square, New York City. 
























| mahogany, 


| News from the Shops ba 





of it are answered here. 


self-addressed envelope. 


mate prices and wearing qualities. 


house; it is often better than a long description. 





Home Decoration and Furnishing 


From each month’s letters the topic interesting to the largest number is selected. 
In writing send a rough plan of your room and its relation to the rest of the 
A personal reply will be sent if you inclose a stamped 
The newest things inthe New York shops are described below, with approzi- 
Names of Ahese shops will be sent on request. 


The letters treating 


Address all letters 


to “Home Decoration,” Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 


OREWORD: In selecting furni- 

ture study first the lines and pro- 

+ portions, then the way it is made, 

and lastly by the finish. Do not 
cmpromise on any one of these points. 
See if the drawers work smoothly, lift the 
furniture a little to see if it is heavy and 
substantial. Do not consider at all fur- 
niture with elaborate machine carving, a 

gh polished finish, or a crude color. 


Mahogany and Oak 

M. B. P.—The best mahogany is the 
most expensive wood. The cheap mahog- 
any, usually stained birch, is cheaper, of 
course, than the best oak. ‘The best oak, 
well made and well finished, stands very 
close in price to the best mahogany. 
Cireassian walnut belongs in the same 
ciass, and even the best white enamel, 
which, by the way, is white enamel over 
is about the same _ price. 
Cheap furniture is never cheap, unless we 
are fortunate enough to find bargains in 
the July and August sales. It is well to 
wait for them. 


Painted Bedroom Furniture 


Mrs. G. O. M.—The newest bedroom 
furniture is painted. It may be made 
perfectly charming or particularly blatant 
and ugly. The first to appear was very 
expensive. For the best enameled furni- 
ture mahogany was chosen as a founda- 
tion, and the most expensive labor was put 
on it. Now we have learned that we can 
select the cheapest cottage furniture, 
have the background color put on where 
the furniture is bought, and either stencil 
in the colored lines and dainty decora- 
tions ourselves or have it done by artists 
whose labor does not demand an exorbi- 
tant price. Among the loveliest painted 
furniture are the gray-and-white sets 
without any floral decoration. The deco- 
ration is almost entirely white lines. In 
fact many of the prettiest sets are 
painted a plain color with only line deco- 


rations. One very pretty one was painted 
a very deep ivory and decorated with 
lines of quaint old-fashioned green. This 


was used in a room with light creamy 
yellow walls and old-fashioned transparent 
green curtains. 


Wicker Furniture Colors 
Bb. E.—Of course wicker furniture can 
be stained to harmonize with any color 


scheme. The colors themselves, however, 
that have been appearing this season are 
a distinct revelation. A set was stained 
for a summer cottage porch where green 
and gray lichen covered the surrounding 
rocks. The colors for the furniture were 
taken directly from the lichen. The 
wicker was stained first gray and then a 
dull blue-green. The green was then par- 
tially rubbed off showing the gray under- 
neath, and the result was fascinating. 
The staining costs only a dollar extra for 
a chair. For some light colors enamel 
paint is better. The stain may be left 
unfinished or varnished, or wax may be 
used to protect it. 


Upholstered Furniture 

Mrs. D. O. M.—The prices for reuphol- 
stering furniture do seem unreasonable. 
The trouble lies in the fact that the 
springs and filling of the chairs are usually 
allowed to get in very bad condition be- 
fore they are done over. Then they re- 
quire new springs, some new stuffing, and 
a great deal of skilled labor. A poor up- 
holsterer can ruin furniture and materials. 
Do not economize on uphoistering. Have 
one chair done at a time as you can 
afford it. 


Doing Over Furniture 

Mary.—You will have to take that old 
varnish off the chairs before you can 
paint them. Surely it is worth while, 
entirely aside from sentimental reasons. 
The shapes are so good! When you get 
the old finish off you may be pleasantly 
surprised in the wood. If it is mahog- 
any, you will not want to paint it. If 
you suspect mahogany, I advise letting 
some one who knows look at the chairs 
before you risk injuring the wood in any 
way. If it is mahogany, it will be nec- 
essary to scrape it first, then sand-paper 
and oil it, beginning with the coarsest 
sand-paper and working down gradually 
to the finest, until it is perfectly smooth. 


Furniture and Color Schemes 

Mrs. L. B. J.—Mahogany is not always 
more appropriate than oak. Certain’ color 
schemes really harmonize better with a 
brown wood than a red wood, although the 
best mahogany is not very red. Since you 
cannot afford the best mahogany, the 
English oak will be far better than stained 
birch. Get the oak with the dull polish 





Topic of 
the Month 


Selecting Furniture _ 


and that lovely old-English color. It will 
be beautiful with that gray-and-brown 


foliage paper and the brown rug. Get 
the simple shapes, but avoid the heavy, 
clumsy styles, and steer clear of the con- 
ventional Mission. The yellow marqui- 
sette curtains will give tone to the room. 


Eared Chairs 

Mrs. G. D. B—The eared chairs are 
Heppelwhite instead of Sheraton. It is 
not surprising that you could not trace 
the Heppelwhite characteristics in it. The 
straight tapering leg, short though it is, 
is Heppelwhite. The Sheraton leg, al- 
though equally straight, is usually fluted. 
The shapes of the backs of the ordinary 
straight chairs are most easily distin- 
guished. The Heppelwhite back is oval, 
heart shaped, or shield shaped; the 
Sheraton shape rectangular, with slender 
splats joined to the seat of the chair 
across the entire back. The Heppelwhite 
back has its frame attached to the seat 
at the sides only. 


Childrea’s Playhouse 

Bessit.—Have you seen the playhouses 
made out of screens? They are very con- 
venient, because they can be folded and 
put away at night. If you cannot get 
one in your town, perhaps your father can 
have it made for you. 
screens covered with burlap. The outside 
is painted with oil paints to look like a 
house. In one panel there is a little door 
that really opens, and in another a window 
with real muslin curtains. You 
have a window in each panel. 


They are four-fold | 


could 
To form | 








the house it is placed up against a wall | 
so that that will form the fourth wall of | 


the house. The two side panels of the 
screen form the sides of the house, and the 
two center panels the front. I will send 
your father the address of the firm that 
makes these screens if he would like it. 


Old-fashion Garden 

H. L. C.—Blue larkspur and white 
phlox make a beautiful bed. The fox- 
gloves and canterbury-bells will not in- 
terfere if you plant them around the edges 
of the bed. The colors harmonize beauti- 
fully. 
bloom later than the foxgloves. 
foxgloves and canterbury-bells come to- 
gether. Try the Narcissus poeticus in the 
long grass. It is lovely there. 


a oy 





OUBLE-BERTH white iron bedsteads 

are perfectly practicable for very 
small rooms. The springs are good and 
the beds are very comfortable. They are 
three feet wide, and cost with the springs 
$18. An ordinary single white enamel 
bedstead, three feet wide, with the spring, 
costs from $7.50 up to $12. A _ white 
crib with sliding sides and brass trim- 
mings costs, with spring, $13.15. A 
child’s bed, three feet wide, with half- 
sides, costs, without a spring, $9. You 
can get a three-foot enameled bed without 


a spring for $3.50. 


Rustic Hickory Furniture 

HE hiekory furniture stands the 

weather better than wicker or grass. 
It is not expensive. An arm-chair costs 
from $2.50 up, a rocker from $3.50 up. 
One of the best models costs $3.75 for the 
arm-chair and $4.50 for the rocker, These 
have the woven backs and seats and the 
curved arms. A simple straight chair 


| without arms eosts $3, and, a settee: from 


$5.50 up to $11. A couch with an inclined 
| head costs $18, a swing $10, and a round 

table, with a top thirty-six inches in 
| diameter, $8. 


Upholstery Materials 


ELOURS is undoubtedly the best- 


wearing material for chairs, with the 
heltapishaer ovine of mohair plush (such 


as is used on car seats), leather, and 
woolen tapestry. Velours is the most 
reasonable in price, from $2.50 per yard 
up. There are some fascinating new 
weaves and new colors both in the linen 
and in the silk velours this season. We 
are getting away from the plain velours. 
Several of the new ones are ribbed or 
figured and catch the light beautifully. 
There are several new fawn-browns and 
dull, purplish rose shades. 


Canton Furniture 


HE Canton hour-glass chairs, stands, 

and tables are particularly artistic. 
An arm-chair costs from $8 up, and a 
small table suitable for tea from $3 up. 
Set with a Japanese Sedji tea-set on a 
Japanese wicker tray the effect is very 
satisfying. 


Wicker Furniture Prices 

RM-CHAIRS commonly known as the 

Bar Harbor cost $5.50 natural, $6.50 
stained. In a larger size they cost a 
dollar more. The rocker costs $7.50 in 
the same style. This is one of the most 
satisfactory shapes made. This model has 
the broad arms. With the narrower arms 
they cost a little less. The winged chairs, 
which are so comfortable, cost $8.50 with- 
out the pocket and broad arm, and from 
$9.50 to $11.50 with them, according to 
size. A beautiful deep arm-chair, familiar- 


ly called a “smoker,” may be made very 
comfortable and effective by upholstering 
it, both arms and back. It costs from 
$7 to $10. A twenty-one-inch table costs 
$4, and from that up, according to size. 
These prices are without cushions. 


Dining-room Furniture 

MAHOGANY | sideboard from 

$60 and on up. The most ambitious, 
however, should be very much pleased 
with one for $100. A small Sheraton side- 
board, well made, costs $49. The dining- 
table in this same set costs $42; the serv- 
ing-table, $23; and the china-closet, $36. 
An unusually beautiful Colonial 
board costs $92, and its corresponding 
round table $46.50. The best arts-and- 
crafts oak furniture costs almost as much 
as the mahogany. 


costs 


side- 


Cottage Furniture 

HERE must be a name for the cheaper 

grade of furniture which is 
good, and consequently it is called cottage 
furniture. The shapes are copied after the 
good old models. For instance, one can 
get a plain but extremely good oak side- 
board on Sheraton lines, forty-eight inches 
long, for $21, and a serving-table with 
one drawer for $4.50. This shop will 
paint bedroom furniture and stain other 


ing. 





The phlox, however, is ant to | 
The 


also | 


furniture any color desired, before 8 
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This will 
Answer 
Your 
Pattern 
Questions 


Patterns of the fol- 
lowing garments, 
pictured in this Septem- 
ber Bazar, are now ready. 


House Dress: Waist, No, 361, Sxrrt, 
No. 440, Price, 15 cents each. 
ArrerNoon Dress: Waist, No. 362, 
Skirt, No. 441, Price, 15 cents each. 
Autumn Sort: Coat, No. 243, Skirt, 
No. 442, Price, 15 cents each. 
Kono, No. 718, Price, 20 cents. 
AFTERNOON Dress: Waist, No. 347, 
Skirt, No. 426, Price, 15 cents each. 
ArrerNoon Dress: Waist, No. 345, 
Skirt, No. 429, Price, 15 cents each. 
Tarorep Suit: Coat, No. 235, Sxret, 
No. 422 Price, 15 cents each. 
Grrw’s Frock: Watst, No. 352, Skirt, 
No. 430, Price, 15 cents each. 
Girw’s Frock, No. 664, Price, 20 cents. 
Grrw’s Srreet Suit, No. 667, Price, 20 
cents. 


Patterns of the fol- 
lowing garments, 
shown in the August 
Bazar, are also ready. 


ComBINATION Pattern, No. 125, Price, 
15 cents. 

Princess UNpERSLIP, No. 126, Price, 15 
cents. 

ComBINATION PatTeRN, No. 127, Price, 
15 cents. 

Smpete Liven Gown, Waist, No. 336, 
Price, 15 cents. 

Sxrrt No. 415, Price, 15 cents. 

Waist No. 306, Price, 15 cents. 

Gown or Linen AND Emproipery, WAIST 
No. 337, Price, 15 cents. 

Skirt No. 416, Price, 15 cents. 

Boy’s Romper Surt, No. 689, Price, 15 
cents. 

Boy’s Ptay Sut, No. 690, Price, 15 cents. 

Girv’s Pay Surr, No. 691, Price, 15 cents. 

Girv’s Piay Suit, No. 692, Price, 15 cents. 

Six Fasric Hats ror SMALL Girts, Set 
of Patterns No. 023, Price, 25 cents. 


August Embroidery Designs 
Destans Nos. 492, 498, 494, 495 and 
496, Price, 25 cents each. Drsicn 
No. 448, Price, 50 cents. 


Special Patterns 


Harper’s Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs _ illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would - like a 
pattern, look first in the back pages of 
that number and see if this gown is 
illustrated there as a cut paper pattern. 
If not, write to us and we will tell you 
whether it is to be issued later, ‘oak i 
not, what the price of a special pattern 
would be. In general this price is $2.00 
for a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to your 
measure as carefully as a dressmaker 
cuts a gown, Ten days to two weeks 
must be allowed for cutting such a 
pattern. 





Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size o 
ie ae in ordering by 
Remittance may be made in stamps, 
money order, postal note, or check. 
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F you want to start early on your autumn wardrobe the 
patterns shown on this page will be particularly useful. 
They are all admirably adapted to “ between-seasons ” 
wear, as well as perfectly suited for steady use all win- 
ter. Indeed, if you should use one to make a gown that is 


only suitable for early 
autumn and should find 
that gown becoming, you 
will be wise to use the 
pattern again for a win- 
ter gown. A different 
material and slight 
changes of trimming will 
give a new effect while 
keeping the same good 
lines. And the autumn 
gown itself can be kept 
for the early spring. 
The designs shown in 
the bottom panel are 
three new Paris designs 
with the smart effect ob- 
tained in such a simple 
way that any home 
dressmaker will have no 
trouble in making the 
gowns. Patterns 362 
and 441 will be perfectly 
suitable for afternoon or 
morning, silk, woolen, or 
cotton material. A 
charming afternoon 
gown can be made ex- 
actly like the illustration 
of pongee or foulard. 
The cording should be of 
a lighter shade of satin 
or a contrasting color; 
the trimming of heavy 
lace, or of any pretty 
braid, if you choose. 
The little collar 
around the slightly low 
neck gives a chance to 
use one of the old- 
fashioned lace collars 
that have been so much 
in evidence this year. 
Many women have had 
for years some of these 
lovely old collars that 
belonged to their mothers 
or grandmothers, and 


have often wondered how they could use them. 
lace trimming need not match the collar. 











Waist No. 347 
Skirt No. 426 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 





Price, 15 cents ‘each 





The bands of 
It is quite correct 


this year to use two or three kinds of lace on the same dress, 


rand in this case the 
effect will be better if 
the trimming is very 
heavy and the collar 
quite filmy. 

These patterns can 
be used just as satis- 
factorily for a simple 
morning dress. For 
this purpose use @ 
woolen material, such 
as serge, wool batiste, 
or flannel, or one of 
the heavier cotton ma- 
terials. Replace the 
lace trimming with 
stitched bands of the 
lace or a_ trimming 
braid. This design 
would be effective for 
a striped material, 
making the side 
breadths and the 
sleeves with the stripes 
horizontal. The neck 
could be finished with 
a stitched band and a 
little white chemisette 
and standing collar. 

Patterns 361 and 
440 are especially good 
for a combination of 
two materials. If you 
have a gown you want 
to make over you will 
find this a satisfactory 
way to do it, especial- 
ly if you have some 
large pieces. In mak- 
ing over a dress the 
trouble in cutting is 
generally that the 
pieces are not long 
enough, and this de- 
sign requires no very 
long pieces. 


little new plain satin. 
If you expect to enjoy an 






New Patterns for 
For The Early Autumn Wardrobe 


The waist and 
The deep cuffs can be separate pieces, with the top line con 
tinued to a point at the back and the cording run aroun 
this point. A very pretty new dress may be made in this wa 
from an old figured foulard satin by combining it with a 


sleeves need not be cut all in one piecc 





autumn trip you can easily 
make yourself a new and 
most up-to-date suit for 
steady wear while traveling 
by patterns 243 and 442. 
If you make it of rather 
heavy material you will find 
the suit useful all winter. 
If you prefer something 
thinner it can be kept for 
an early-spring street suit, for 
The Bazar patterns are always 
far enough ahead and con- 
servative enough to be per- 
fectly correct many months 
after they first appear. A 
very smart velveteen or cor- 
duroy suit for winter can 
also be made by these pat- 
terns. 

The skirt with front and 
back panels is still very 
fashionable, and pattern 426 
is a particularly good one 
for this kind of skirt. 
Waist 347 (the other part of 
the same design) can be used 
for a separate blouse as well 

. as for the whole gown. But 
the gown as a whole is one 
of the most useful that any 
woman could possibly have 
in her autumn wardrobe. 
Made of a thin cloth or silk 
(not too thin), it can be 
made to do duty for a street 
dress (with a separate coat), 
an informal dinner dress, for 
the theater, an afternoon card 
party, or any similar occa- 
sion. The effect can be more 
or less elaborate according 
to the trimming, whether 
you use a simple or a hand- 








Waist No. 345 

Skirt No. 429 

Sizes, small, medium, and larg: 
ice, 15 cents each 





some lace and how many and 
what kind of buttons you use. 


On a cloth gown a pretty trimming would be a braided pat- 
tern on the side bands of the skirt, on the cuffs, and on thie 


top of the front panel of the waist. 











Waist No. = 
Skirt 


Waist No. 362 
No. Skirt No. 441 Skirt No. 442 
ny SF medium, and large. Price, 15 cents each 


Coat No. 243 








The pleated lace in thie 
front comes throug! a 
slit in the panel, and if 
braiding is used _ it 
should come down to 
this slit. 

The most elaborate of 
the gowns shown on 
this page is the Inst. 
But it is not at all 
difficult to make if the 
directions are followed. 
It is an exceedingly 
pretty design for crépe 
de Chine, the popular 
charmeuse, or voile. 
The trimming is ace 
and the belt witli its 
tabs is also lace. ‘he 
skirt closes under 
the tab on the left side 
In using the two pat- 
terns (345 and 42%) to 
make one gown it is a 
good plan to sew waist 
and skirt together in 
a one-piece gown. [he 
place where the waist 
closes is almost in 4 
line with that of the 
skirt, so it is very casy 
to arrange them to 
gether. 

This waist pattern is 
also very good for 4 
separate blouse to use 
with a coat-and-skirt 
suit. 

Soft silks and satins 
are to be much used 
for ‘thouse dresses this 
winter, and they are 
the best materials for 
such designs as these. 
Wide- wale serges and 
novelty striped wor 
steds are good also. 





— 
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Home Dressmaking 
For The School and College 





T this season, when all feminine thoughts are begin- 

/ ning to turn toward new clothes, no one needs to 

i give more thought to them than the young woman 

who is going to college and the girl who will soon 

start for boarding-school. If any of their dresses are to be 
made at home they must 
egin now. This 





and becoming. A variation of this dress would be to make it 

of cheviot or cloth for an every-day afternoon dress. In this 

case the body of the waist and the sleeves ehould be of a soft 

silk, either in the same color as the skirt and bretelles or a 
lighter shade. A washable guimpe is most practical here, too. 

This design would also 

make up well in a Scotch 





month’s patterns are 
chosen with an eye to 
elping these girls and 
their mothers, although 
patterns 235 and 422 and 
the kimono (718) are 
ist as appropriate for the 
nothers as for the 
daughters. 

The street suit (235 
and 422) is a good design 

any woolen material. 
For every-day wear it 
uuld be most serviceable 

a plaid trimmed with 
oadeloth in the predom- 
iting color of the 
aid. A pretty way to 

the broadcloth is to 
ce the front of the skirt 
d around the bottom 
th it, making the collar 
d pocket flaps of the 
it also of the cloth. 
lhe eloth is put on the 
skirt under the narrow 

nd of trimming (which 
is of the suit material) 
and ends at each side of 
the back pleat. 

'o make this facing you 
will need as much cloth as 
one length of the skirt. 
rhe large collar, the cuffs, 
and the pocket flaps will 
easily come out of the 
sides after the facing is 
cut. If you want a very 
inexpensive suit this de- 
sign can be used for a 
serge or rough woolen ma- | 
terial and the facing can 
be omitted. The stitched | 
hand is enough trimming Ao. tae ip 
for such a dress. 

\ new cut is used in the kimono pattern illustrated. It has 
a style of its own and is becoming. If you have one of the 
usual kind you will be astonished at the simplicity of this 
pattern. A clever girl could 
make one of these kimonos 
in a day; and it takes so 
little material that any girl 
could afford an extra one. 
Wool batiste, cotton crépe, 
and India silk are all good 
materials for it. 

A mother planning to fit 
her daughter out for board- 
ing-school can use this 
month’s patterns for all the 
dresses. For instance, pat- 
tern 664 will make a very 
pretty serviceable dress of a 
shepherd - check woolen ma- 
terial. Make the _ collar, 
cuffs, and belt of cloth or 
strong silk in a plain bright 
color. ‘The chemisette should 
be of white batiste or all- 
over embroidery, and made 
separate from the dress, so 
it can be washed. Indeed, 
she should have two or 
three of these chemisettes 
for the dress, arranged to 
hook into place. 

Then this same pattern 
can be used for a more 
elaborate dress to wear at 
the school dances or other 
entertainments. For this 
purpose the dress should be 
made of some soft silk in a 
light color and the collar, 
cuffs, and belt of a rather 
heavy lace. The chemisette 
should be of a thinner all- 
over lace. 

If you prefer to use a 
different design tor the party 
dress, patterns 352 and 430 
are most suitable. This dress 
made of light silk, with the 
waist and sleeves of chiffon 


Frock No. 664 
Sizes, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years 
Price, 20 cents 











Price, 15 cents each or marquisette, is very pretty 








Waist No. 352 
Sizes, 14, 16,and 18 years Sizes, 14 and 16 years 
Price, 15 cents each 





plaid or a rather heavy 
voile. 

For the school - girl’s 
street suit (if she is not 
over sixteen years old) 
pattern 667 is a very good 
one. Any woolen material 
may be used for it, or 
corduroy. The collar and 
euff facings may be of 
satin or velvet and the 
belt of the same; or a 
leather belt may be used. 
The leather belts are very 
smart this year. To go 
with this suit your 
daughter should have two 
or three simple blouses; 
one might be made of a 
striped flannel and another 
of pongee or shantung that 
exactly matches the suit. 

This suit can be made 
very easily at home. The 
pattern is simple and re- 
quires neither expert skill 
nor very much work. 

If your daughter is over 
sixteen, patterns 235 and 
422 will be quite suitable 
for her street suit, or pat- 
terns 243 and 442 on the 
opposite page. For a girl 
of seventeen or eighteen 
years several of the pat- 
terns shown on the oppo- 
site page are appropriate. 
In these days many of the 
dresses worn by girls of 
that age are on exactly 
Suit No. 667 the same lines as those 
worn by women of forty- 
five or fifty years. The 
differences in effect are 
mainly in the materials 
used and the style of trimming, which is richer and heavier. 

In using the street suit at the lower part of this page for 
a girl of seventeen a rough woolen material would be a good 
choice. It could be used with the cloth facings, but if in- 
tended for every-day wear, would, perhaps, be better made 
entirely of the one material. 

Whatever the school-girl’s age, she will need a kimono, and 
if she is to take only one with her, it would be best to make 
it of flannel, as she will be using it during the cold weather. 
Pattern 718 is a good one for a rather heavy kimono. 

For blouses, for school-room use or for outdoor wear under 
a coat, the 





Skirt No. 430 





Price, 20 cents 





plain, man- 
nish waist is 
the usual 


style pre- 
ferred by 
girls. Pat- 
tern No. 339 
is the model 
for such shirt- 
waists. The 
middy blouse 
is worn, too, 
with a skirt 
to match, or, 
for sports, it 
is made of 
white flannel 
or duck with 
blue collar 
and tie. The 
pattern is No. 
335. 

Each school 
and _ college 
girl will un- 
doubtedly need 
an evening 
cloak that is 
warm and 
practical. The 
pattern No. 
242, shown in 
the July 


Bazar, is such 
a cloak, or, 
for more gen- 
eral use, No. 
239 is good. 


Kimono No. 718 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 20 cents 
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ALWAYS specify ‘‘Kleinert’ s’’ 
Dress Shields to your 
dressmaker and thus safe- 
guard your gowns against 
the fatal effects of perspira- 
tion. 

Kleinert’s are made in many shapes 
and sizes for every need. Can 
washed in Aof water to destroy odor 
and germs, and ironed back to their 
original whiteness and freshness. On 
sale everywhere. 

Write for our Dress Shield booklet “Z." 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
721-723-725-727 Broadway, N. Y. 

If the name “‘Kleinert” is not on the 
shield it isn’t a Kleinert—The Guare 
anteed Shield. 











Save $10.42 on These 
Albrecht Furs 


And Proportionate Amounts On All 
1912-13 Models 


wen Every order received now relieves our 
regular season's rush. To induce «arly 
buying, we offer 


15% Discount Until 
Sept. 30th, 1912 


from our regular prices, on all furs 
listed in our 1912-13 FUR FACTS 
AND FASHIONS 

Here is an example: — Regular 
$69.50 Straight line $ 
Russian Pony coat for 59.08 
(Send bust measure, waist length 
height and weight. ) 

You can secure Albrecht Furs from deal 
ers in various places, or we will ship to you 
direct and prepay express on cash orders 


ALBRECHT’S FUR 
FACTS AND FASHIONS 


America’s Authority on Fur Fashions. 
Shows furs from actual photographs in theig 
natural colors. States usual trade names of 
all furs, their corresponding common Eng 
lish names. Gives wearing qualities. FUR 



















FACTS that will help you to make an intel- 
ligent selection and get the utmost for your 
money. The large demand for the Albrecht 
Fur Book last year soon exhausted our 
supply and many were disappointed. Send 
4c. in stamps for Fur Facts and Fashions 
No. 16 at once 
The name “ALBRECHT"’ on furs is your 
assurance of the oest in material, workmanship 
and correct styles, a guaranty of satisfaction backed 
by a house of high repute for 57 years. 
““he’’ doesn't buy you Albrecht Furs, he doesn't 


* 
"Khem Any Bank or M tile A: 
E. ALBRECHT & SON 


FOUNDED 1855 
6th and Minn. Sts., Sta. G., St. Paul, Minn, 








preserves the sweet- 
ness of a clean skin 
“from bath to bath” 
by making perspira- 
tion odorless. 


25c at drug and department stores. If your 
dealer hasn’t “Mum’’, send us his name 
and 25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid, 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphis 





“Home-Making, theNew Profession” 


Is 8 100-pp. ill. booklet—it's FRE. Home study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 
Am. Behoo! of Home Economics, 509 W. GPth 8t., Chicago, IU. 

















Once Too Often 

T was her first experience with tunnels, and .she was 
approaching several short ones that precededra very 
long one. Unable _to resist the temptation to play 
upon her credulity, her father said, “ Barbaga, 
watch. ..Papa’s going to make a sign, and it will get dark; 

but in a minute the light will come back.” roy 
Four-year-old Barbara drank “in with’ delighteds amaze- 
ment the exhibition’ of her father’s magic power until 
they ran into-the main turinel; with its apparently end- 
less- night. Moment after moment passed, and finally 
Barbara, giving up all” hope, turned on her3father in 
frantic dismay. ( 
“now just look what you’ve done!” 


His Native Element 

Aice and Belle met one afternoon, and were ‘diséussing 
their sweethearts. 

“ Alfred is spending the winter in the Soutlt,” said 
Belle, “ and he has just sent me the dearest little alligator 
you ever saw.” 

“How lovely,” replied Alice, 

“but how are you going to keep 
him.” 

“T searcely know,” 
other, “but I’ve put 
Florida water until I 
Alfred.” 


said the 
him in 
hear from 


Very Mysterious 
An old colored woman had oc- 
easion to call the doctor for her 
husband, who was very ill. The 
doctor made a diagnosis and pro- 
nounced it a severe case of gas- 
tritis. 
* Oh, 





Lor’, doctor,” ejaculated 
the old woman, “ how did he eber 
get dat gastritis? I hain’t burnt 
a ting but coal ile in dis yere 
house, an’ powerful little ob dat.” 


Grandpa’s Joke 


“My gracious, papa!” she shrieked,- 


-Kindergarten Supplies 


The Means, Not the End 

In. a certain training-school where the children over- 
heard a good deal about methods, a teacher was conduct- 
ing her first history recitation. She was trying to ques- 
tion them inductively. Imagine her state of mind when to 
her interrogation a wise child of nine replied: 

“T know what you want me to say, but that question 
won’t bring it.” 


A Matter of Choice 
“Mamma,” said little three-year-old Harriet one day, 
“why are you going to give my kitty to the milkman?” 
* Because,” replied the fond mother, “the kitty 


scratched baby sister, and we can’t keep it any longer.” 

“ But, mamma,” answered little Harriet, with a frown, 
“why can’t we*give baby sister to the milkman and 
keep the kitty?’ 


He Found a Way 
Epwarp wanted a watch, but his father told him to 
wait until he was a little older. Edward continued to 


I Wonder— 
WONDER when it is your legs 
Will grow down long enough to swing’ 
My shoes sit up a-facing me 
As stiff and straight as anything. 
When I lean forward so’s to see 
How far it will be to th’ floor 
Some grown-up sets me back real hard 
So’s I won’t tumble off some more. 


I haven’t any lap at all 
To hold th’ kitty—’s w’y, I s’pose, 
She must walk ’round on my bare legs 
With all her lots of velvet toes! 
But I’m just right for Rover-dog 
To rest his chin and worship me— 
I must know if his eyes are beads, 
*S w’y all my fingers have to. see. 


N’en he remembers he has got 
Engagements ’way off with a bone— 
I’m not quite sure how 
should feel 
When dogs go off and 


folks 


leave 











hair so 
little 


“What makes your 
white, grandpa?” asked a 
girl. 


The First Dinner in Their Own Home 


you "lone! 

I wonder w’y they sat me wher 
Th’ caterpillar, he must go 
(An’ Gran’ma runs soon as you 

ery 
To see what scared her baby so 


He doesn’t seem to care at all 
*Bout anything that I will say: 
He climbs right over my fat legs 
And takes his fuzzy self awa) 
Th’ Blowy-wind shakes down on nv 
Pink snowflakes from th’ blue. 
blue sky; 
I wonder if they’re good to eat 
It’s hard to reach them, jut 
lll try. 


W’y I’m so rosy’s ’eause th’ sun 
He kisses me just all day long! 
Nobody at our house at all 
That thinks that it is 
wrong! 


a BYWALKER— 


very 











” 


said the 
the 


“T am very old, dear, 
old gentleman, “I was in 
ark,” he added, jokingly. 

“Oh,” said the child, regarding her grandfather with 
fresh interest, “are you Noah?” 

“No, I am not Noah.” 

“Are you Shem, then?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Well, are you Ham?” 

“No, I am not even Ham.” 

“Then you must be Japhet,” said the 
little girl, at the end of her historical 


tease for one, however, until the whole family were 
wearied. Then his father, after explaining that he should 
certainly have a watch when he was older, forbade him 
to mention the subject again. 

The next Sunday the children, as was their custom, 
repeated Bible verses at the breakfast-table. When it 
was Edward’s turn, he astonished them all by saying: 

“* What I say unto you, I say unto all: watch.’ ” 


Marie Lovise ToMPKINS 


Wasting a Perfectly Good Fib 
AN overdressed woman of a certain age met an old 
acquaintance on the train. 
“ And how are you, after all these years? Yes, this 
is my little girl, just four and a half years old.” 
The little girl turned, whispering: “ Mother, look 
at his hat. You needn’t fib; he’s not the conductor.” 


They Knew all About It 
“You must have lived in a little Seotch 








knowledge, and very anxious to solve the 
difficulty that surrounded her grand- 
father’s identification. 

“No,” replied the old man, “I’m not 
Japhet.” 

“Then, grandpa,” she said, “you’re a 
beast!” 


Straight at Last 

EMILy was a quaint, old-fashioned maiden 
of four years. She pronounced all her words 
very distinctly, but occasionally misused 
them. 

Especially did the names of the meals 
confuse her, and she would speak of lunch 
in the morning or supper at noon with equal 
impartiality. 

One morning little Emily entered the 
dining-room and gleefully announced that 
she was ready for supper. 

Her mother impatiently said: 

“Now, Emily, this is ridiculous. You 
must learn the names of the meals. When 
you have been asleep all night, get up and 
dress, and come down-stairs, what meal do 














you have then?” 


town,” remarked a ‘busy. London woman, 
“to appreciate the pin-points of interest to 
whieh a village may be reduced and tiie 
absolute publicity of your every movement 
in such a place. 

“One while I was visiting at home I hi.) 
pened to be lying down when callers came, 
so my mother did not disturb me. At ta 
time other callers arrived, and by way of 
making conversation one of them said to 
me very sweetly: 

“We hear you’ve been lying down.” 


How Could She Tell ? 

A PROMINENT society woman recently «il: 
vertised for a cook and a waitress, “ Germ im 
or Scandinavian sisters preferred.” Shortly 
before the time for the arrival of tie 
applicants, a well-dressed young colored ¢ rl 
appeared. 

“I came in answer to the advertiseme't. 
m’am,” she said. “ I’d like to do cham)! 
work or waiting.” 

“T advertised for Germans or Scandina- 
vians,” replied the mistress. 

“Yes, I know, ma’am,” said the colored 








Emily solemnly and promptly replied, 
“ Oatmeal, mamma.” 


And the Furniture Movers Promised to Come at 8.30 


girl, “but you didn’t say whether white oT 
black, ma’am.” 
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The Purpose 


fiw give the boy self-reliance by encouraging 


him to think and act for himself — to de- 
velop his ingenuity and his practical ability 
to do things along lines which will reward him 
and at the same time enable him to have fun 
in the doing — to arouse his interest in the 
wonders of the world around him and to equip 
him to deal efficiently with his own specific prob- 











BUILDING A BRUSH CAMP 


lems later on — to equip him for the strenuous struggle of twentieth-century living. 


The Titles 


THE INDOOR BOOK Hy. P. Wetts 
THE ELECTRICITY BOOK SyDNEY Brooks 
ss Joun L. ALEXANDER 
THE MACHINERY BOOK Seine ie Mindioke 
THE OUTDOOR BOOK Miss Marie J. WaRREN 
CAMPING AND SCOUTING G. Pairs 


Cuas. G. Davis 


THE BOATING BOOK Cuas. L. Norton 


The Authors 


4. Percy AsHTon 
Victor SMEDLEY 

F. CHASEMORE 

C. F. Post 

Josern H. Apams 

Kirk Monroe 

Tappan ADNEY 

Capt. Howarp PATTERSON 


Leroy Mitton YALE 
Josern B. Baker 
Georce Birp GRINNELL 
Dr. Eucene L. Swan 
Jas. WELLMAN 

Dup.ey D. F. Parker 
Lr. W. G. Ross, U.S.R.M. 


W. J. HenpeRson 








STUDYING THE COMPASS, A CARDINAL POINT IN THE BOY SCOUT’S 
EDUCATION 


The Text 


The books ate printed from a new copper-faced type, with gener- 
ous margins and well spaced and headed—a most readable page. 


The Binding 


The books are strongly and handsomely bound, having in mind 
Possible rough usage. 


The Illustrations 


are about seven hundred illustrations and working diagrams 
ghly explaining the text. 
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Give The Boy A Chance 


These six volumes show a boy how his leisure time may be spent 
with pleasure as well as profit to himself. Good books and good 
games have their value always, but there is a large place for the 
joy of actually “doing things.” Expensive tools and apparatus are 
not called for, but the explanation in these books can be followed 
with little, if any, expense. In the various fields of endeavor, the 
next half-century will be full of wonderful advances. This makes 
it more than ever essential that a boy should become acquainted 
with the principles and present conditions of science—the develop- 
ment in mechanics, electricity, aeronautics, etc., which are being 
applied more and more closely to the work of every-day life and 
which have already come to have a place in the sports and pastimes 
of the wide-awake youth. 











The Terms 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


Please send me, free of charge, full particulars about the special offer you are making of 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE'S LIBRARY—Indoors and Out. BO 


Name. . 


SPECIAL.—Through a fortunate combination with two of the Harper Periodicals we are able to place 
this offer within reach of every one. 
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ORDER THIS FLOUR 
_ THE REST : 
aS EASY 


In milling — 
‘Gold Medal Flour 
extraordinary — 
pains are taken 
that the baking 


may be made easy 


Don’t be 
troubled about 
‘your bread, rolls | 
or pastry 

: . 


Buy Gold Medal LOU ” 


*¥euyyuer” 


Flour and find WASHBURN-CROSBY 
that there WA 
are no baking 

troubles 


¢ o/s. 











GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is sifted ten times through fine silk cloth, made especially for the purpose. If you would 
like a small piece of this cloth to examine its fine mesh and know the great care we use in this respect, we will send 
a little clipping to you by mail provided request is received. before Jan. Ist, 1913. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY .CO’S 
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“Eventually —GOLD MEDAL FLOUR—Why Not Now? 











